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WHITE  PIES  BLISTER  RUST  CONTROL 

Appropriation  Act,  19^5  . . .  $2,264,026 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . . .  4,250,000 

Cha^nge  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  .  -340,159 

Increase . +2,326,133  ' . . . .  +1,985.974 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

( est imat  ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Leadership,  coordi¬ 
nation,  and  technical 
direction  of  white 
pine  blister  rust  con¬ 
trol  (Entomology  and 

P  lant  Q,ua.r  ant  in  e )  . . 

•  $43T.266 

$451,000 

$551,8^0 

+$100,840 

2.  Blister  rust  quaran¬ 
tine  enforcement 
(Ent  omology  and  Plant 
Quarantine)  ........ 

9.731 

9,980 

9,980 

3.  Blister  rust  control- 
operations  on  the 
national  forests 
(Porest  Service)  ... 

819, 50g 

1,040,320 

1,840,300 

+799.980 

4.  Blister  rust  control 
operations  on  lands 
under  jurisdiction  of 
Interior  Department 
(Department  of  the 
Interior)  . 

127,020 

170.7‘^T 

377.700 

+206,953 

5.  Cooperative  blister 
rust  control  on  State 
and  privat  ely-ovmed 
lands  (Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine) 

243 . S03 

251,820 

1,470,180 

+1,218,360 

6,  Overtime  costs  .... 

275.241 

340,159 

-  - 

-340,159 

Unobligated  balance  .. 

187,431 

-  - 

-  - 

—  — 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  .... 

2,100,000 

'2,264,026 

4,250,000 

+1,985.974 

-  2'- 


IITCRMSES  OR  RECRSA-SES'  ' 

The  net  Increa.se.  of  $1, 9^5, 97^  in  iiiis  item  for  l9^J-6  consists  of-  the 

$340,159  decrease  for  overtime  and 

(1)  An  increase  of  $2,326,133  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  progress  in 

establishing  control  of  white  nine  hlist  er  rust ,,  ....... 

The  increase  of  $2,326,133  is  distributed  by  projects  as  follows: 

"Leadership,  coordination  and  technical  direction 
of  white  pine  blister  rust  control"  (Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Qnarantine)  to  provide  the 
additional  field  personnel  needed  to  provide  . 
adequate  technical  inspection,  direction',  super¬ 
vision,  coordination  and  planning  to  an  expa,nded 
work  program  for  the  control  of  blister  rust  on 
the  lauds  of  all  Cooperative,  Federal,  Sta.te  and 


private  agencies, . .4.  $100,840 

"Blister  rust  control  operations  on 'the  National 

Forests"  (Forest ,  Service)  . .  799*9^0 

"Blister  rust  contfol  operations  on  lands ,  under 
jurisdiction  of  Interior  Department"  (Depa^rtment 
of  the  Interior)  . . . . . .  206,953 

"Cooperative  blister  rust  control  operations  on 
State  and  privately-owned  lauds"  (B-ureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine)  . . .  1,218,360 


Need  for  the  increase:  Control  of  the  blister  rust  disease  of  white  pine 
is  one  of  the  protective  measures  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
valuable  trees  in  the  forests  of  the  United  States.  This  disease  has 
been  reported  from  28  states  and  is  present  in  the  principal  white  pine 
t iraber -producing  regions.  The  program  for  its  control  is  cauried  on  by 
the  Unit  ed'States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the -af¬ 
fected  States  and  other  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  the  a.dministra- 
tipn  of  white  pine  forest  lands.  The  initial  eradication  of  ribes 
(currant' and  gooseberry,  which  are  the  dis easer-spreading  alternate  host 
plants)  has  been  completed,  on  three-fourths  of  the  white  pine  forest 
acreage  so  far  scheduled  for  protection  from  blister  rust ,' and  about 
one-fourth  of  this  acreage  has  been  reworked..  The  problem  involves 
initial  eradication  of  ribes  on  28,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in 
public  and  private  ownerships  and  reworking  p'f  such  portions  of  this 
acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  disease  under  control. 

Prior  to  the  war,  rapid  progress  was  made  in  initial  ribes  eradication 
with  the  use  of  emergency  relief  labor.  Since  then,  the  program  has 
been  operating  on  the  basis  of  holding  the  progress  already  made  in  the 
control  of  blister  rust.  This  ha.s  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  initial 
work  on  unprotected  areas  and  an  increase  in  rework  on  previously 
treated  areas  to  maintain  control  of  the  disease.  Under  this  plan  some 
ground  ha.s  been  lost,  because  war  conditions  have  not  permitted  operations 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  all  the  needed  initial 
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work  axLd  rework.  The.  problem  has  been  complicated  by  the  hurricane  of 
193s  the  abnormal  cutting  of  white  pine  to  meet  war  demands.  Iluriug 
the  period  1940  through  1943  over  J  billion  board  feet  of  white  pine 
lumber  have  been  provided  for  war  use  and  the  cutover  acreage  has  been 
added  to  that  requiring  initial  eradication.  This  is  necessary  because 
pine  reproduction  and  ribes  usually  follow  logging,  and  the  ribes  on 
these  areas  must  be  eradicated  to  save  the  young  pines. 

The  control  area  aggregates  ?^pro ximat ely  22,000,000  acres.  Initial 
ribes  eradication  has  been  performed  on  over  22,000,600  acres,  and  of 
this  acreage  about  7»000,000  acres  ha,ve  been  reworked.  There  remain 
approximately  6,000,000  acres  of  control  area  still  in  need  of  initial 
ribes  eradication  as  of  January  1,  1944,  plus  a  large  acreage  that  will 
require  more  or  less  rework  to  keep  the  disease  under  control.-  The 
proposed  increase  is  the  first  step  toward  enlarging  the  field  work 
program  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant;  Quarantine,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  increase  the  rate 
of  progress  in  control  vrork  on  the  remaining  unworked  acreage  and.  on 
the  acreage  needing  rework.  The  recruitment  of  labor  vfill  include  dis- 
cha.rged  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  far  as  conditions  permit.  Ribes 
eradication  in  forest  areas  is  healthful  work  and  it  has  proved  bene¬ 
ficial  in  helping  a  few  veterans  employed  during  the  last  field  season 
to  rehabilitate  themselves  and  become  adjusted  to  civilian  life. 

The  rust  has  intensified  rapidly  during  the  last  fevr  years  on  many  un¬ 
protected  rreas  in  portions  of  the  Eastern  white  pine,  Vfestern  vrhite 
pine,  and  sugar  pine  belts.  The  chief  points  of  interest’ in  connection 
with  its  spread  in  1944  were  the  finding  of  infected  white  pine  in  5 
new  counties  in-  northeastern  Iowa,  a  65-mile  southvrard  extension  of  the 
rust  on  ribes  to  the  center  of  the  sugar  pine  belt  in  California.,  the 
discovery  of  the  rust  on  ribes  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  the 
first  reported  finding  of  the  disease  on  Pinus  flexilis  within  its 
natural  range.  This  infection  was  found  in  Glacier  National  Park  and 
is  the  first  reported  location  of  the  disease  on  pine  on'the  east  side 
of  the  Continental  Divide. 

Increased  State  contributions  for  cooperative  vrork  on  State  and  private 
lands  are  anticipated  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  program. 

Already,  some  States  ha.ve  formulated  plans  for  expanding  their  part  of 
the  vrork  as  circumstances  warrant.  The  extent  to  which  funds  may  be¬ 
come  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1946  is,  of  course,  not  determinable 
at  this  time. 

,  WORE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Ob j ect iv e :  To  control  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  white  pine  forest 
areas  of  the  United  States  by  the  timely  eradication  of  the  disease¬ 
spreading  alterna.te  host  plants  (currants  and  gooseberries,  commonly 
called  Ribes)  so  as  to  preserve  the  present  and  future  economic, 
aesthetic,  and  recreationa.l  values  of  these  forest  trees. 
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The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  hlister  rust  prohlepi. jin  the  United 
States  involves  the  suppression  of  Rihes'On  white  pine,  coritrpl' areas 
aggregating  alDout  28,000,000  acres.  ThfeSe  areas  occur  oh  the  Hational 
Forests,  Rational  Parks,  O&G  Revested  lands,  Public  Uoijiain,.  Indian 
Reservations,  and  on  State  and  privately  owned  lands.  Federal,  Stat e- 
and  privately  owned  lands  are  often  intermingled,  and  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  control  work  must  he  coordinated  and  operated  as  uniform 
work  programs. 

Completion  of  the  initial  control  work  vrill  prevent  serious  losses  of 
young  growth  from  this -disease.  Also,  re-eradication  is  important  in 
keeping  Rihes  on  the  decline  in  worked  areas.  This  is  accomplished  hy  ' 
proper  timing  of  re- eradication  to  prevent , Rihes  from  producing  seed. 

As  the  initial  vork  ha.s  been  done  over  a  period. of  several  years,  some 
of  the  worked  areas  are  reaching  the  re-eradication  stage  each  year 
and  should  he  promptly  reworked  to  maintain  the  most  effective  control 
of  the  rust.  Reworking  keeps  the  Rihes  population  on  the  downward  grade 
and  safegua.rds  the  investment  already  made.  In  many  control  areas  one 
reworking  is  enou^  to  reduce  the  number  of  Rihes  ,sd.  low’  that  the 
areas  can  he  placed  on  a  maintenance  basis.  .  Others  require  two  or  more 
reworkings.  Once  these  areas  have  reached  a  maintenance  basis,  a  small 
amount  of  work  is  needed  each  year  to  maintain  the  control  status  and 
to  eradicate  Rihes  from  new  ’sites  tha,t  are  being  taicen  over  hy  natural 
reproduction  and  hy  forest  plantings. 

There  are  8  species  of  native  white  pine  in  this  country,  three  of  which 
are  of  grea.t  economic  value.  The,  three  commercial  species  are  the 
eastern  white  pine  which  extends  from  I'feine ,  southward  to  Georgia  and 
westward  to  Minnesota,  the  western  white  pine  of  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  and  the  sugar  pine  of  Oregon  and  California.  The 
mature  stands  of  these  trees  ha.ve  an  estima.ted  stumpage  value  of  about 
$300,000,000..  The  young  growth  probably  represents  equal  or  greater 
values  in  potential  future  crops.  Also,  the  white  pines  in  general 
are  highly  important  over  extensive  areas  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes  and  for  watershed  use  on  public  and  private  lands.  The  con¬ 
servation  of  the  country's  white  pine  resources  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  program  to  keep  these  forests  productive  and  provide  timber  supplies 
which  are  f ecogni zed  as  important  milita.ry  assets.  The  qontrol  of 
blister  rust  is  necessa,ry  to  protect  and  conserve  the  supply  of  this 
valuable  wood  for  present  and  future  nat ional  welfare,  to  provide  for 
the  stability  of  white-pine-using  industries,  and  to  maintain  employ¬ 
ment  and  community  welfare  in  whit  e-pine -producing  areas. 

The  white  pines  constitute  a  renewable  forest  resource  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  present  and  future  forestry  in  this  covintry.  These 
forests  are'  in  serious  danger  from  ^diite  pine  blister  rust,,  a  des¬ 
tructive  fungous  disease  of  foreign  origin  that.  Is  nowr  present  in  28 
States.  The  rust  kills  the  white  pines,  the  young  trees  dying  quickly 
and  the  older  trees  more  slowly.  In  unprotected  areas  the.youhg; 
growth  and  many  of  the  older  trees  scattered  through  the  forests'  are 
already  succ-urabing  to  the  disease.  The  fungus  iihich  causes  blister  rust 
spends  part  of  its  life  cycle  on  currant  and  gooseberry  plants.  Spores 
produced  on  these  plants  infect  white  pines,  and  form  bark  cankers  that 
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kili  th«- r.cmtrol  ie  accomplished  "by  the  elimination  of  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  hushes  within  and  near  white  pine  forests. 

Blister  rust  control  work  is  important  on  public  and  private  lands 
where  Eastern  white,  Western  white,  and  sugar  pines  are  significant 
and  valuable  components  of  the  forests.  Eastern  white  pine  is  com¬ 
mercially  important  over  extensive  areas  from  Minnesota  to  I'feine  and 
south  to  Georgia.  On  good  sites  this  species  is  capable  of  producing 
from  20,000  to  3G»G00  board  feet  per  acre  in  60  years,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  income  for  owners  of  farm  woodlots  and  forest 
lands.  In  eastern  Washington,  northern  Idaho,  and  western  Montana, 
the  continued  production  of  Western  white  pine  is  the  backbone  of 
local  economy  and  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  dependent  industries 
and  the  proc^uction  of  valuable  timber  products  for  Nation-wide  markets. 
Likewise,  sugar  pine  is  of  high  economic  importance  vdthin  its  natural 
range  in  California  and  Oregon.  These  regions  are  sources  of  com¬ 
mercial  timber  supplies  that  must  be  protected  from  blister  rust  to 
safeguard  present  and  future  v^hite  pine  forests  and  the  industries  for 
which  they  furnish  the  rav;  material. 

General  Plan;  The  white  pine  blister  rust  control  work  is  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  in 
cooperation  with  other  Eederal ,  State,  private  and  local  agencies.  The 
Bureau  carries  the  responsibility  for  the  over-all  planning,  coordination, 
and  technical  direction  of  the  work.  It  also  determines  the  location 
and  intensity  of  blister  rust  infection,  develops  s.nd  improves  control 
methods,  maintains  effective  standards  of  Pibes  eradication,  enforces 
the  Eederal  blister  rust  quarantine,  and  carries  out  surveys  to  locate 
and  map  white  pine.  Ribes  eradication  on  State  and  private  lands  is 
performed  by  the  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  agencies  and  individ.uals 
concerned.  -A-uthority  for  the  removal  of  Ribes  is  provided  und.er  the 
plant  pest  laws  and  regulations  of  the  cooperating  States,  which  also 
are  responsible  for  regulating  the  movement  of  Ribes  and  pines  within 
the  State. 

The  Eorest  Service  is  responsible  for  Ribes  eradication  carried  out  on 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
similar  operations  on  lands  under  its  administration,  including  the 
National  Parks,  Indian  Reservations,  and  the  Oregon  and  California 
revested  land.s. 

White  pine  forest  stands  are  selected^  for  blister  rust  protection  on 
the  basis  of  minimum  stocking  requirements  agreed  upon  by  the  cooper¬ 
ating  agencies.  These  vary  somevrhat  in  accord.ance  with  forest  practice 
in  the  different  v^hite  pine  regions.  Such  stands  and  their  surround¬ 
ing  900-foot  protective  zones  are  called  control  areas.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  control  areas  for  the  protection  of  ornamental,  recreational, 
or  aesthetic  vrhite  pine  stands  deuends  upon  their  value,  importance, 
and  use  for  such  purposes. 

The  control  areas  are  cleared  of  Ribes  by  laborers  operating  under 
close  supervision.  They  are  then  checked  by  trained  employees  to  make 
sure  the  Ribes  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  that  effectively  establishes 
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control  of  the  disease.  These  control"  areas’ are  reexs-nined' periodic 
intervals'of  about  4  to  6  years  to  locate  areas  reinfested' by  Ili'bes 
that  nay  have  developed  from  sprouts  or  from  seeds  in  the  soil,  or 
from  , small  missed  bushes.  Such  areas  are  rev/orked  to’ maintain  contin¬ 
uous '  control  of  the  rust.  In  the  West,  v;hite  pine  forests  are  remote 
from  centers  of  population,  and  the  workmen  have  to  be  subsisted  in 
camps  vdthin  the  control  areas. 

Progress  and  Current  Program: 

Q-eneral:  The  results  of  control  vrork  during  past  years  is  reflected  in 
available  lumber  for  the  war  effort  and  young  growth  for  the  next  forest 
crop .  St  ands  of  white  pine  initially  protected  from  blister  rust  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  control  program  are  being  harvested and  the 
young  growth  now  receiving  protection  by  Pibes , (currant  and  gooseberry) 
eradication  vrill  provide  lumber  for  the  future.  Over  2,000,000,000 
board  feet  of  white  pine  lumber  v^ere  used  during  each  of  the  last  three 
years  in  connection  with  the  vrar  effort.  Accelerated  cutting  of  vrhite 
pine  caused  by  war  demands  continued  during  19^3 »  “the  need  for 
adequately  protecting  the  young  growth,  which  is  soon  killed  by  blister 
rust,  becomes  of  increased  importance  in  providing  for  future  crops  of 
this  valuable  woo'd.  ■■  ‘ 

War  conditions  continued  to  handicap  the  control" program  and 'increase 
the  difficulties  of  field  operations,  although  some  regions  experienced 
less  trouble  than  others.  There  were  varying  degrees  of  labor  short¬ 
ages  in  different  areas,  and' a  scarcity  of  many  items  of  supply  and 
equipment.  The  various  unavoidable  and  necessary  restrictive  orders 
and  regulations  resulting  from  these'  shortages,  such  as  ;oriority  ratings, 
vrage  and  labor  stabilization  policies,  food  and  gasoline  rationing, 
and  restricted  travel,  greatly  increased  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  carrying  on  field  vrork.  Adjustments  were  made  to  meet  these  con¬ 
ditions  by  using  labor  outside  draft  age,  by  restricting  travel  and 
the  use  of  equipment  and  supplies  to  bare  essentials,  by  adopting  a 
holding  program  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  by  revising  Movt  schedules 
to  maintain  control  on  protected  areas  and  by  giving  priority  to  areas 
requiring  rework. 

Of  the  approximately  28,000,000  acres  of  white  pine  control  area  in  the 
United  States,  initial  eradication  of  ribes  ha.s  been  completed  on  over 
22,000,000  acres  of  the  net  control  area,  and  of  this  acreage  about 
7,000,000  acres,  have'  been  reworked.  Accomplishments  during  19^3  were 
in  general  somewhat  less  than  for,  the  previous  year,  but  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  several  cooperating  Federal,  Stefe,  and  private  agencies 
resulted  in  the  eradication  of  l6,ll6,8S6  ribes  on  l,l4l,91^  acres  of 
forest  land  of  v,fhich  674,644  acres  was  rework,  and  467*270  initial 
erar' i cation.  ,  A'^mmary  of  results  accomplished  during  the  calendar 
year  1943  by  regions,  programs  and  land.,  ovmership  is  given  in  Tables 
1  to  3*  9-^^-  'the  status  of  control  by  land,  ov/nerships  is  given  in 

Tables -4  to  7* 
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Cooperating  in  this  progran  ^-rith  the  Federal  agencies  previously  mentioned 
are.  the  28  affected  States,  and  counties,  tovrnships,  timber  protective 
associations,  lumber  companies,  and  individuals,  ^he  number  of  workers 
used  on  ribes  eradication  at  the  peak  of  the  season  was  4,583,  of  v^hich 
265  vforo  temporary  and  regular  employees  who  suT>ervi'sod' the  seasonal 
labor  used  'on  the  project.  In  carrying  out  the  field  work,  72  camps 
were-  operated  in  forest  areas  using  temporary  employees  of  the  Department 
and  cooperating  agencies.  These  employees  consisted  mostly  of  young  men 
below  draft  age.  The  camps  were  distributed  as  follows:  35  'the 
western  v/hite  pine  region,  ^0  in  the  Sugar  Pine,  and  5  "the  north- 
central,  and  2  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.  In  addition,  J  camps  were 
manned  with  Civilian  Public  Service  labor -In  -forest  areas  where  camps 
vrere  unnecessary,  the  required  seasonal  labo'r  was-’ 'obtained  in  the 
localities  where  wrk  was  in  progress. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine: 

The  Bureau  continued  to  provide  for  the  over-all  planning,  coordination 
and  technical  direction  of  the  cooperative  control  work.  The  technical 
and  supervisory  organization  vras  adjusted  to  war  conditions  by  leaving 
unfilled  some  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  draft  or  transfer,  by  asking 
temporary  deferment  for  only  key  employees,  by  reducing  personnel  to 
a  minimum  consistent  with  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  vrork  of 
the  Bureau  and  its  responsibilities  to  cooperating  agencies,  and  by 
coooerating  wherever  possible  to  assist  war-time  forest  activities. 

In  some  regions  the  general  scarcity  of  labor  in  forest  areas,  or  its 
employment  on  urgent  war  projects,  resulted  in  greater  use  of  blister 
rust  crews  on  emergency  fire  sunoression  work. 

On  state  and  private  lands,  blister  rust  control  x^a s' advanced  during 
1943  by  the  eradication  of  8,155il3S  ribes  on  644,187  acres,  of  lAich 
192,521  acres  was  initial  work  and  451,666  rev/ork.  Removing  these 
ribes  vras  of  primary  importa-nce .  in  protecting  pines  on  state  and 
private  lands,  but  in  some  regions  vfhere  these' lands  are  intermingled 
vrith  Federal  lands,  the  work  also  afforded- protection' to  the  pines  in 
Federal  ovmership.  The  status  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  1943  is 
shown.- in  Table  6.  '  "  .  ’ 

The  eradication  of  the  cultivated  black  ctirrant,  Ribes'  nigrum,  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  286  bushes  from  20  locations.  These  plants  are  very 
susceptible  to  blister  rust  and  one  of  the  principal' agents  in  the 
long-distance  spread  and  local  establishment  of  the  disease.  Their 
eradication  has  supplemented  the  effectiveness  of  other  control 
measures  and  the  urincipal  white  pine  regions  are  now  relatively  fPee  . 
of  this  plant . 

Many  \irhite  pines  of  hi^  ornamental ,  ' recreational ,  and- ‘forest  value 
have  been  attacked  by  blister  rust  within  the  infected 'regions.  These 
trees  can  be.,  saved,  vrhen  the  disease  has  not  progressed  too  far,  by 
cutting  out  the . infected  parts.  'Blister  rust  cankers  were  removed 
trom  95 >506  planted  and  ornamental  pines,  and  19,888  fatally  diseased 
trees  were  destroyed.  -.M 
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Rites  eradication -.was  carried -on-  around  42  nurseries  to  protect  ' 
55,000;000  young  pines  growing.^ in  nursery  and. transplant  iDeds.  .Iii -this 
work  25 ,702  rites  were  destroyed  on  17.629  acres.  This  is  an  average 
of  1.5  tushes  per  acre  and  is  indicative  of  the  high  degree  of  tlistep. 
rust  protection  maintained  around  nurseries  producing  white  pine  plant¬ 
ing  stock  for  reforestation.  A  nunter  of ' nurseries  and  their  environs 
are  now  practically  rites-free.and  are  maintained  in  this  condition  ty 
periodic  inspection  and  ty  reworking  any  portions  on  which  rites  reappear 
and  endanger  the  pine. 

Work  on  the  development  and  improvement  of  control  measures  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  western  vrhite  and' sugar  pine  regions.  In  California, 
dosage  tests  with  aqueous  ammonium  sulfamate  sprays  on  Rites  roezli 
confirmed  preliminary  data  showing  favorable  killing  action  on  this 
species  which  has  teen  markedly  resistant  to  other  well-knovm  he'rticides. 
Similar  tests  with  ammonium  sulfamate  vrere  applied  to  R.  lacustre  in 
northern  Idaho,  where  this  species  is  a  troutlesome  eradication  problem 
on  some  areasj  Experimental  work  in  extracting  rites  seeds  from  samples 
of  forest  duff  and  soil  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  successful 
method  consisting  of  a  combination  of  mechanical  screening  and  blowing, 
and  subsequent . flotation  in  a  saturated  solution  of  calcium  chloride. 

This  method  will  be  used  in  making  direct  measurements  of  the  -potential 
rites  regeneration  hazard  in  parts  of  control  areas  where  these  tush'eS 
are  exceptionally  persistent.  .Studies  were  continued  on  tests  of  new  ' 
herbicides  for  rites  eradication,  on  sampling  methods  used  to  determine 
pine  stocking  and  disease  prevalence,  and  on  the  ‘■ecology  of  rites  and 
vrhite  pines.  Additional  data  were- obtained- on  Ihe  germination  of  rites 
and  white  pine  seeds,  the  effects  of  logging,  turning,  and  grazing 
on  rites  regeneration,  and  the  correlation  of  rites  ecology  and  pine 
management  practices.  ’  .  -  ' 

White  pine  blister  rust  has  teen  reported  from '28  •States.,  In  California, 
infection  on  rites  vras  found  this  year  for  the  first,  time  on  the  Tahoe 
National  Eorest-,  Xirhich  extends  the  knovm  distribution  of  the  disease 
a  few  miles  southvrard  in  the  commercial  sugar  pine  belt. '  Rustdon 
rites  vras  also  found  in  Marin  County  along  the  California  coast.  Within’ 
the  sugar  pine  area  of  California  and  Oregon  v/here  rust  has  teen  found, 
a  careful  search  vras  made  for  centers  of  pine  infection  ih  all  control  ' 
units.  In  these  centers,  the  cankers  on  the  pines -and  also  the  rites 
in  the  vicinity  vrere  removed.  This  action  temporarily  retards  the 
intensification  and  spread  of  rust,  thus  allowing  more  time  'for  e'radi'-' 
eating  rites  in  additional  sugar  pine  stands  in  advance  of  the  disease.' 

In  the  western  white  pine  type  of  eastern  Washington,  northern  Idaho, 
and  vrestern  Montana,  the  rust  is  vrell  established  and  increasing  on 
those  portions  of  the  control  area  vrhere  rites  are  still  prevalent. 

In  the  Southern  -Appalachian  region,  blister  rust  was  found  for  the 
first  time,  on  rites  in  Bedford,  Botetourt,  and  Washington  Counties, 
Virginia,  and.  on  vdiite  pine"  in  Ciles ,.  Nelson  and  Rocktridgd  Counties.  ■ 
■Also,  the  disease  vras  found  for  the' first  time- on- pine  in  Greenbrier' 
County,  West  -  Virginia ,  and.  was  again  observed  on  rites  in  Avery  County  , 
North  Carolina.  Weather  conditions  in  the  North  Central- States  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  favorable  for  the  spread  of  the  rust,  particularly  in  the 
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northern  part  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  vhere  the  disease 
is  increasing 'dn  pine.  ■  In  northeastern  Minnesota,  blister  rust  is 
developing  SO- rapidly  that  nillions  of  young  white  pines  will  he  killed 
before  .they  can  be  protected.  Also,  in  some  areas  the  unprotected  pines 
are  so  severely  diseased  that  they  have  been  abandoned  to  the  rust.  One 
such  stand  in  Sawyer  County,  Wisconsin,  had  fO  per  cent  of  the  trees 
infected,  while  another  stand  in  the  sane  locality  that  had  been  pro-  ' 
tected  by  ribes  eradication  showed  less  than  5  per  cent  infection.  In 
the  Northeastern  States,  ribes  were  quite  generally  infected,  although 
evidence  of  pine  infection  of  recent  origin  is  rather  meager  even  in 
some  unprotected  areas^  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  situation  in  the 
North  Central'  States.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  weather  conditions  adverse 
to  ru&t  development ,  but  the  chief  factor  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 
disease  has  been  the  eradication  of  ribes  on  over  85  per  cent  of  the 
control  area. 

The  examination  of  nursery  stock  enroute  at  key  transfer  points  in 
the  United  States  v;as  continued  as  the  primary  means  of  securing  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Federal  domestic  quarantine  on  account  of  white  pine 
blister  rust.  These  restrictions  have  been  instrumental  in  delaying 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Control  measures  are  being  applied  cooper¬ 
atively  on  a  large  scale  in  both' infected  and  non-infected  white  pine 
states.  Current  quarantine  measures  are  designed  (l)  to  protect  tv;o 
pihe-grov;ing  regions  in  vrhich  the  disease  has  not  yet  become  established; 
one  comprised  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
and  part  of  California;  and.  the  other  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee;  and  (2)  to  control  the  shipping  of  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  plants  into  23  States  which  maintain  blister  rust 
control  areas  and  in  v/hich  the  planting  and  grov.ring  of  these  plants  in 
specified,  areas  is  prohibited  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  vrhite  pine  • 
stands,  during  the  fiscal  year  19^4,  235  shipments  consigned  in 
violation  of  the  quarantine  were  intercepted..  The  majority  of  these 
shipments  consisted  of  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  moving  v;ithout 
control-area  permits  into  states  which  have  established  areas  vrhere 
the  grovring  of  these  plants  is  prohibited  or  restricted  in  ord.er  to 
protect  white  pine  stand.s,  and  therefore,  constituted  a  hazard,  in  the 
dissemination  or  establishment  of  the  disease  in  such  locations. 

Forest  Service i 

Initial  control  work  on  .national  forests  has  C’overed  some  3>C46,057 
acres  out  of  the  present  estimated,  control  area  of  4,335»C91  acres. 

This  leaves  1,289,034  acres  still  to  receive  initial  ribes  erad.icatiori  . 
as  of  January  1,  1944.-  1,009,111  acres  yet  to  be  worked,  are  in  the 

West  with  269,577  acres  in  the  western  white  pine,'  and  739 >534  acres  ' 
in  the  sugar  pine  region.  During  the  year  1943  in  the  face  of  many 
handicaps  due  to  the  lArar,  a  total  of  22,221  acres  vrere  worked  in  the  . 
vrestern  white  pine  region,  and.  22,809  in  the  sugar  pine  region,  or  a 
total  of  45,036.  Of  this  total,  30,519  acres  was  -rework,  and  14,511 
initial  eradication.  ' 
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In  the  eastern  white  pine  areas  the  important" j oh  is  to  maintain  the 
areas  already  covered  and  extend  the  vrork  to  cover  white  pine  areas 
estimated  at  279»923  acres  ivhich  have  not  been  initially  protected. 

Nearly  all  of  this  acreage  is  on  national  forests  in  the  Southern 
■fJ^-opalachian  and  Lake  States.  A  total-  of  426, S4i  acres  were  worked  in 
1943,  of  which  250,632  acres  v/as  initial  eradication.  Most  of  this 
vrork  vras  carried  on  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  States  whore  rapid 
coverage  is  possible  because  much  of  the  area  is- largely  free  of  ribes. 

In  the  Northeastern  States  the  v/ork  was ’ primarily  of  a  maintenance  nature 
to  insure  the  continued  effectiveness  of  past  control  work.  In  the 
national  forests  of  the  Lake  States  the  vrork  was  about  equally  divided 
betvreen  initial  and  rework.  In  this  region  there  is  estimated  to  be 
about  l4g,000  acres  still  in  need  of  initial  ribes  eradication  to  protect 
vrhite  pine  stands. 

National  Park  Service: 

On  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service,  white 
nine  blister  rust  control  was  advanced  during  the  calendar  year  1943 
by  the  .eradication  of  1,150,665  ribes  on  12,937  acres,  of  which  4,73^ 
acres  vrere  initial  eradication  work  and  8,203  acres  reeradication 
work.  The  bulk  of  the  control  vrork  vras  accomplished  in  the  sugar  pine 
and  western  vrhite  pine  regions  vrhere  the  major  initial  eradication  vrork 
yet  to  be  done  on  National  Park  land.s  is  located.  Control  vrork  also 
vras  .continued  in  the  National  Parks  in  the  Northeastern  and  Southern 
Appalachian  States.  •  ' 

Pive-needle  pines  form  an  important  part  of  the  forest  cover  in  I3 * 
National  Parks,  one  recreational  demon stra.t ion  area,  and  the  BlUe  ...  '  ' 
Nidge  Parkway.  As  the  disease  is  becoming  more  vridespread  each  year, 
it  is  imperative  to  protect  the  pines  vrithin  these  nationally  important 
areas  in  order  to  prevent'  them  from  being  killed.-  The  status  of  the  ; 
vrork  at  the  end  of  1943  is  shovni  in  Table’-' 5.  ’  '  '■  ' 

G'eneral  Land  Office:  ......  ■ .  ■  ■ 

On  Revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  and  Reconveyed  Coos  Bay 
Nagon  Road  gra,nt  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  G-eneral  Land  ‘ 

Office  vrhite  pine  blister  rust  control  vras  advanced  during  the  calendar 
year  1943  by  the  eradication' of  87,5^7  ribes-  on  -4,072  acres',  all  of 
vrhich  vras.  initial  eradloatiOn.  '' Also', '  43  *456' ribes  vrere  eradicated  from 
2,S15  acres  of  intermingled  public  and  private  lands  by  control  crevrs 
under  the  supervision  o'f  the -G-eneral  Land  Office.  This  vrork  vras  entire¬ 
ly  within  the  State  of  Oregon’.  '  -  ‘ 

Considering  that  there  are  approximately  1,100,000,000  feet  board' 
measure  of  highly  valued  five-needle  nines- bn  0  &  C  lands,  any  extensive 
blister  rust  losses,  vrould' greatly  reduce- the- potential  commercial  value, 
of  these  lands.  The  status  of  v/ork  at  the  end  of  1943  is  shown  in 
Table  5. 
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Office  of  Indian  Affairs:  i 

On  Indian  reservations  lying  vrithin  the  Lake  States,  white  pine  blister 
rust  control  work  was  advanced  during  the  calendar  year  19^3  Ly  the 
eradication  of  522*739  rihes  on  7*520  acres.  This  control  work  was 
entirely  reeradication,  except  for  640  acres  of  initial  v;ork.  The 
total  stujnpage  value  of  the  five-needle  pines  within  the  forests  of 
12  Indian* reservations  is  estimated  to  he  approximately  $1,720,000. 
Control  work  is  decidedly  essential  if  this  natural  resource  is  to  he 
protected.  The  status  of  vfork  on  Indian  reservations  at  the  end  of 
1943  is  shown  in  Table  5« 
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Grand  Total  .  ;  27,969,996;  22,011,962;  3.958.034;  6,332.153:  679.964; 

Experimental  work  to  determine  feasibility  of  control  by  ribes  eradication  in  these  States, 
Net  figures  used. 
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PASSElTGER-CAEPtllHG  VEHICLES 


rcortrriToyduri!i^ihrfLsr?errs 

this  work  are  hadly  n  P  the' cars  will 

?rro«  a^hL^^e^laced  an'd  eac.  v,lll  ha.ve  traveled 

::rr?Lr75.00f.Ues.  ihelr  further  uee  vould  not 

fact  some  of  them  couLd' hhlkept  running  at  all.  ^  „  . 

vr  la  will  renlace  4  machines  now  in  operation  in  Calif ornis,  2 
^rchfg  n  Inf  l  ach  in  Maine.  Hew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  West  Virginra, 
Vllfifil:  llwa.  Uinneeota,  Wleccnsln.  and  Washington. 


The  estlmtes  also  provide  for  acoulsltlon  of  one 

“sr.r.r  " 

assignment  In  connection  with  this  supervisory  work,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  new  car  he  purchased. 


I 
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.  .  :  FOREST  SERYICE; 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

(a.)  Preamlple  •  ^ 

The  estimates  include  proposed  .changes  in  the  language  of  the- preajnhle , 
as  follows  (new  language.underscored,  deleted  matter  enclose  with 
■brackets  ) :  .  - .  •  . 

Change  ■  ^ 

Ro. 

*  *  *  Provided,  That  . the  cost  of  any  building  purchased, 
erected,  or  as  improved,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  construct-  •  > 
ing  a  water-supply  or  sanitary  system  and  of  connecting  the'  '"-  - 
same  with  any  such  building,  and.  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  ’  “ 
any  tower  upon  which  a  lookout  house,  may  be  erected,  shall  • 
not  exceed  [ $7 ,  ‘5.00-3  .  $10 , .000 .  with,  the  exception  that  any 
■  building  erected, ■  pur cha-sed,  or  acquired,  the"  cost  of  which' 

1  was  [$7,500]  $10 ,.000  . or  more,  may  be  iiiiproved' .out  of  the'  ' 
appropriations  made  .under  this  Act  for  the  Forest*  Service- 
by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  .per  centum  of.  the""cp"st  of  such 
building  as  eertified  by  the  Secretary;  to  protect,  administer, 
and  inqjrove.  the  national  forests,  including  tree  planting  -  ■ 
and  other  measures  to  pr  event  erosion,,  drift ,  surface  Wash,  • 
soil  waste,  --and  the  formation  of  ..floods,'' '^nd'  to  conserve  ' 

2  water  [and  including  the  payment  of  rewards' under  regula-  '’J- 
tions  of  the  Secretary  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  for.  .violation  o.f  the  laws  and  regulations 
relating  .to  fires  i-n  or  near  national  forests,  or  for  the 
unlawful  ■-t-aking  of,  or  injury  to.  Government  property];  to 
ascertain -.the  natural  conditions  upon  and  utilize  the 
national  forests,  to  transport  and  care.fot  fish  and  game  - 

..supplied  to  stock  the  na.tipnal  forests. “or  the  waters  therein;- ' 
to  collate,  digest,  report,  and  illustrate  the 'result  d’ of 
experiments  and  investigations  made  by  the  Forest  Service; 
to  purchase  lawbooks,  reference  and  t  echnical  books ,' and’ ' 

,  -technical  journals  for  officers  of  the. Forest  Seryice 
3'  •  stationed  outside  of  Washington  .[ ,  and  f  or  medical ’^upplie§--'-'^'> ' 
and  services  and  other  assistance' necessary  for  thS  • 

immediate  relief  of  artisans,  laborers,  and  other  employees 
engaged  in  any .hazardous, work  under  the  Forest  Service]: 

Provided  .further ,  That  not  to  exceed  $1,5-00  may  be  'expended  ■' 

•  ^  .  for  the-,  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  cost  of 
t-he.  office  of  the  secretariat  of  the  International' "Union  of 
Foreet  -  Resear ch  Stations  and  of  the  Department  of  'Timber  ' 

4  ..  Utilization  of  the  Comit4  International  du  Eois  [:  ;  Provided  -■ 
further ,  That  the  appropriations  for.  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  shall  be  available  for  meeting  'the  expenses  of 
warehouse  maintenance  and  the  prbcur'emeht  ,  care,  and  handling 
of  supplies,  equipment,  and  materials  stbred  therein  for 
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distri'bution  to  projects  under  the  supervision  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  for  sale  and  distri'bution  to  other  Government 
activities  and  to  State  and  private  agencies  who  cooperate 
with  the  Forest  Service  in  fire  control  under  terms  of 
written  cooperative  agreements,  the  cost  of  such  supplies, 
equipment,  and  materials,  including  the  cost  of  supervision* 
transportation,  warehousing,  and  handling,  to  he  reimbursed 
to  appropriations  current  at  the  time  additional  supplies 
and  materials  are  prdcured  for  warehouse  stocks:  Provided 
further*  That  the  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  available  for  the  operatiOni  repair,  maintenance* 
and  replacement  of  motor  and  other  equi]^ment  may  be  reimburfeed 
for  use  of  such  equipment  on  projects  of  the  Forest  Sahvide 
chargeable  to  other  appropriations,  or  on  vrork  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  when  requested  by  such  agencies,  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  be  made  from  appropriations  applicable  to  the  work 
on  which  used  at  rental  rates  fixed  by  the  Chief  Forester 
based  on  the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  operation,  repair,^ 
maintenance,  depreciation,  and  equipment  miinag erne, nt  ccntroi',. 
and  credited  to  appropriations  currently  available  at  the' 
time  adjustment  is  effected:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Forest  Service  may  rent  equipment  for  fire-control  purposes 
to  State,  county,  private,  or  other  non-Federal  agencies 
cooperating  with  the  Forest  Service  in  fire  control  under 
the  terms  of  vritt en . cooperative  agreements,  the  amount 
collected  for  such  .rental  to  be  credit ed  to  appropriations 
currently  availe,ble  at.  the  time  payment  is  received],  as 
follows :  .  - 

The  first  change  is  to  permit  construction  and  improvement  of  individual 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  in  lieu  of  the  $7»500 
limitation  as  carried  in  the  19^5  Act.  While  very  few  buildings  are 
being  constructed  at  the  present  time,  if  is  recommended  that  the 
building  limitation  be  brought  into  line  with  the  general  advance  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  building  materials  and  wages  since  the' 
present  building  limitation  was.  established  in  1938.  Building  costs 
have  advanced  approximately  33-1/3  percent  since  that  year. 

The  demand  for  additional  buildings— dwellings ,  Warehousesv  shops,  etc. — 
on  the  national  forests  exists  now,  but  can  not.  be  satisfied  because  of 
a  shortage  of  manpower  and  materials.  This- change  in  limitation  is 
recommended  to  permit  the  Forest  Service  to  construct  buildings  of 
adequate  size  and  quality  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  changes  delete  authorizations  for  payment 
of  reward.s,  medical  services  for  enployees  engaged  in  hazardous  work, 
v/arehouslng  of  supplies,  equipment  .and  materials,  and  the  rental ‘of 
equipment,  all  of  which  authorities  are  now  contained  in  sections  201- 
204  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act. of  T944,  -approved 
September  21,  1944  (Public  Law  425).. 
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("b)  General  Administrative  Expenses 

Appropriation  Act,  1945  . . . . .  . . .  $625,000 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . . .  5^2 , 000 

Change  for  1946 t 

Overtime  decrease  ....  -$S2,725 

Other  decrease  .  -275  . . .  -83,000 

PROJECT  STATEIIENT 


Project 

1944 

1945  : 

(estimated) : 

1.  General  administration 
and  business  service  ... 

$550,669 

• 

$5^2,275: 

2.  Overtime  costs . 

82,849 

82,725: 

Unobligated  balance  . 

9.152 

-  -: 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . . 

642,670 

625,000: 

191^6 

estime,t  ed) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


$542,000 


-$275  (i) 

-62,725 


5^x2,000 


-83 , 000 


DEGREASE 

The  decrease  of  $83,000  for  1946  consists  of  the  $82,725  decrease  for. 
overtime,  and  ^  . 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $275  to  roTind-off  the  appropriation  total. 

WORK  UDDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION  _ 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  provides  for  the  leadership,  coordina¬ 
tion,  planning  and  control  of  the  progran  of  work  of  the  Eorest  Service, 
including  its  specia.l  vrartime  •  responsibilities.  It  provides  also  for  the 
service  and  facilitating  operations  vrhich  are  necessary  in  the  central 
office  relating  to  personnel  management,,  information  and,  education,  draft 
ing,  business  management ,  procurement*  and  finance  and  fiscal ,  control,  , 
as  well  as  for  the  necessary  inspection  and  audit  of  field  operations. 

The  organization  of  the  general  administrative  divisions  consists  of  tbe 
Chief's  office  proper,  Personnel  I'fenagement ,  Fiscal  Control,:  Informant  ion 
and  Education,  Operation,  and-  the  sections  of  Forest  Land,  Planning.., 
Drafting  and  Photography, 

The  Forest  Service  has  three  major  responsibilities  in  norms.!  times, 
which  must  be  supplemented-  during  a  war  by  a  fourth.  They  are: 

1,  The  protection,  management,  development  and  utilization  of  more  than 
179,000,000  acres  of  land  within  the  national  forests,  equivalent  to 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States, 
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2.  The  promotion  of  good  forest  practices,  including  the  protection  of 
forests,  on  the  431.000,000  acres  of  state  and  -private  forest  lands. 

3.  forest  and  range  research  for  all  forest  a.nd  open  range  lands. 

4.  Development  and  operational  activities  in  forestry  and  allied  fields 

in  furtherance  of  the  war  effort.  . 

The  primary  function  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  carry  out  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  working  out  soliitions  of  the  Nation's 
forestry  problems. 

On  the  national  forests  this  means  direct  technical  management  for  the 
production  of  timber,  forage  for  range  livestock.,  water,  wildlife,  and  , 
recreation.  It  means  the  protection  of  public  and  Intermingled  private 
lands  from  fire  and  tree  diseases,  as  well  as  the  integration  of  the 
management  of  all  forest  resources,  in  order  that  they  will  contribute 
as  fully  as  possible  to  economic  and  social  b&tterment.  -It- means,  in 
short,  the  a.dmini strat ion  of  the  national  forests  in  the  broadest  public 
interest  and  the  demonstration  of  proper  forest  and  related  land' manage¬ 
ment  .  •  . 

On  the  privately  owned  forest  lands,  which  in  ma.ior  part  are  being  badly 
handled  from  a  national  point  of  view,  it  means  leadership,  planning, 
and  coordination  of  technical  information.  It  means  cooperation  with 
the  states  and  private  agencies  in  protection  against  fire,  in  forest 
planting,  and  in  obtaining  improved  forest  management  practices. 

The  attainment  of  these  objectives  requires  the  conduct  of  a"  large  amount 
of  research  in  all  phases  of  forestry  and  forest  range  management,  both 
independently  and  in  cooperation  with  other  technical  and  industrial 
agencies.  Research  in  the  technique  of  protecting,  improving,  and 
utilizing  the  forest  resources  and  in  the  profitable  use  of  land  for 
forestry  is  essential  to  the, .success  of  the  activities  on  the  national 
forests  and  private  forest  lands'.  This  research  deals  witli  problems 
of  broad  regional  or  national  scope  rather  than  those,  of  a  purely  local 
cha.racter  and  is  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  McSweeney-MclTary 
and  Norr i's-Doxey  Acts. 

Operating  in  three  broad  fields  of  activity,  through  its  ma.ny  field  and 
cooperators'  offices,  the  Forest  Service  is  confronted  >d.th  a  con^jlex 
and  unusually  difficult  general  administrative  problem. .  There  are 
approximately  1,000  field  offices  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  majority 
of  which  are  "one-man  offices",  where  the  opportunities  for  personal 
contacts  with  other  employees  are  infrequent..  Under  these  conditions 
there  must  be  a  constant  flow  of  information  and  instructions  from  the 
central  office  to  the  field'  on  policy  and  other  matters. 
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The  v'ork  of  the  Forest  Service  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  many 
other  G-overnment  agencies,  particularly  the  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Public  Roads  Administration; 
^ish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  G-ra^zing  Service;  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  etc.  During  the  war  period  many  of  the  war  agencies,  including 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  have  been  added  to  this  list. 

Because  of  its  numerous  fields  of  responsibility  and  resulting  activity 
throughout  the  forested  sections  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  the 
Forest  Service  organization  is  of  necessity,  as  well  as  a  result  of 
thorough  study,  test,  and  deliberate  choice,  very  thoroughly  decentral¬ 
ized.  This  policy  and  practice  is  illustrated  by  the  Division  of  Fire 
Control,  which  has  responsibility  for  leadership  and  control  (a)  over  a 
field  force  of  from  5»000  to  at  times  more  tha.n  20,000  persons  engaged 
primarily  in  fire  control  vrork,  and  (b)  over  expenditures  up  to  10 
million  dollars  a  year.  Yet  the  Division  is  composed,  in  the  Washington 
office,  of  only  4  persons  above  the  clerical  grade.  Other  functional 
divisions  in  the  maun  office  are  similarly  restricted  in  size. 
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(c )  ITatioml  Forest .  Protect!  on  and ' I%nagement 


Appropriation  Act,  19^5  . ' . . . 

Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1944  (for  additional 
funds  for  national  forest  protection  and  management 

activities)  . 

Total  available,  19^5  . . . 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . 

Change  for  1*^46 : 

Overtime  decrease  ...  -$2,551.l4o 

Increase  .  +1 ,  ^74, 8l4 . ' . * . 


Kb96.000 


18,325,426 

17.349,100 


-976, 


PROJECT  STATEIffllTT 


Project 

1944 

1945 

(estima.t  ed) 

1946 

(estimat ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  G-eneral  mana,gement , 
operation,  and  regula-* 
tion  of  national  forest 
properties,  including 
enforcement  of  Pederal 
laws  and  regulations  ’ 
applicable  to  national 
forests  . 

nl" 

o 

1 — 1 
CVJ 

<f> 

$5.2S1.399 

$5,281,399 

2,  Maintenance  of  improve¬ 
ments  other  than  roads 
and  trails  (includes 
tel^hone  lines,  fences. 

t 

lookout  towers  and  ob¬ 
servatories,  fire  breaks, 
offices,  barns,  garages, 
dwell ings ,  out  hous  es , 
water  developments,  pipe 
lines,  public  camp¬ 
grounds,  landing  fields, 
etc.) . 

’  906,929 

912,479 

1,000,000, 

. 

• ■ • +81,521 

3.  Eorest  fire  control, 
including  prevention  of 
fires  and  maintenance  of 
a  detection  and  ’’smoke- 

chaser"  organization  .. 

5. 507.,  023 

-  5,545,120 

5,545.120 

_  - 

4.  Control  of  tree- 
destroying  insects  and 
rodents  on  na,tional 
forests  . 1 . 

65 ,  S45 

95,674 

'95,674 

5.  Timber  and  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  sales,  free  and 
administrative  timber 
use,  t imb er  surv ey s , 
management  plans,  and 
timber  stand  improvement 

1,790,221 

2,467,749 

2.799,035 

+331,286 
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PROJECT  STATEIvERT  -  Cont. 


Project  . 


19^4 


195^5 

(estiniated) 


.  1946 

(estinip.ted) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


6.  Allocation  and  isstiance 

of  grazing  permits,  super¬ 
vision  of  range  use_  iDy 
domestic  livestock,  range 
surveys  •  and  range  mana.ge- 
ment  plans  on  national 
forests  . 

7.  Protection  of  the  wild¬ 
life  resources,  preserva¬ 
tion  of  forest  conditions 
conducive  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  wildlife,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  number  of  game 
animals  in  overstocked 
areas,  wildlife  surveys, 
and  management  plans  . . . 

8.  Enforcement  of  sanitary 

laws,  garbage  disposal, 
policing,  and  other 
requisite  measures  for 
safeguarding  health  and 
safety -of  na.tional  forest 
users  . . .  . . 

9.  Land-use  management  on 
national  forests,  includ¬ 
ing  rental  of  land;  land 
classification;  action  on 
claims  entered  under 
public  land  laws;  loca- 

t ion  and  posting  of 
national  forest  bounda¬ 
ries;  general  surveys, 
plans  and  maps,  aerial, 
photography;  land  ex¬ 
change  . 

10.  Protection,  development, 

and  management  of  the 
wafer  resources  of  the  ■ 
national  forests  . 

11.  Construction  of  improve¬ 
ments  other  thaji  roads  • 
and  trails  (includes  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  fences,  look-5 
out  towers  and  observa¬ 
tories,  fire  breaks, 
offices,  barns,  garages, 
dwellings ,  out  hous  es , 
wafer  developments,  pipe 
lines,  public  camp¬ 
grounds,  landing  fields , 
etc.  ) 


420,282 


431,236 


550,000 


+118,764  (3 


87,646 


S7.634 


S7,634 


132,205 


131,757 


175,000 


+43,243  (4 


452,679 


461,786 


1,461,786 


+1,000,000  (5 


37,023 


32,572 


32,572 


168,061 


76,566 


76,566 
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PROJECT  STATEl'iRlTT  -  Cont  . 


Project  , 

1944  . 

•  1945 

(estimat ed) 

1946  . 

(estimated)- 

Increase  or 
decrease 

12,  Reforestation  of  de¬ 
nuded  national  forest 

ar  eas'  . ' 

13.  Oyertime  costs- 
Unobligated  balance  ..... 

•  184 , 607 

2,433.295 

129.5iJ-0 

244,254 

2,551.1^0 

•  '  “  t 

244,254 

-2,551,140 

Total  available  . 

17,529,660 

18,325.426 

17,349.100 

-976.326 

Trans  f erf  ed  t’o : 

’’Salaries  and  expenses. 
Procurement  Division, 

'  Treasury  Department  ” . . 
’’Salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Information” 

+27,970 

+3.755 

-  - 

Total  estimate  or' 
appropriation  .  . 

17,561,3^5 

18,325.-426 

■  17,3'49,100 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  decrease  of  $976,326  for  1946  consists  of  the  $2,55T»l4o  decrease 

for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

( 1 )  Ar.  increase  of  $81,521  under  the  •project  ”I4aint enance  of  imni^ovements 

other  than  roads  and  trails.” 

Objective:  To  prevent  excessive  deterioration  of  existing  improvements. 

The  Problem:  Eor  years  most  of  the  maintenance  of  national  forest  im-',.. 
provements  was  done  by  the  Civilian  Conservation-  Corps.  '  Consequently 
the  discontinuance  of  that  agency  on  June  30,  1942,  combined  with  a 
shortage  of  regula.r  funds,  has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  these 
improvements  adequately  sihce  that  time.  It  ha.s  been  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the' standard  of  maintenance  for  telephone  lines  in  war-affected 
zones,  but  for  practically  all  other  types  of  structures,  maintenance 
standards  have  been  lowered  -  some  quite  radically  so  -  in  recognition 
of  the  war-time  situation.  This  lowering  of  standards  has  made  it  '  ■ 

possible  to  do  Some’  of  the  most  urgent  maintenance  jobs  vrith  the  amount 
of  regular  fords  available  but  not  enough  to  prevent  an  increasingly 
excessive  deber ioration, of  the  investment,  leading  to  abnormally  high 
maintenance  and  replacement  costs  in  later  years. The 'problem  then,' 
becom.es,' one  of  providing  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  existing  national 
forests improvcm.ents  at  the  necessary  ’’subsist ence*' level. 

Significance:  'The  improvements  on  the  national  forests  consist  of  ' 
thousands  of  small  pro  ject  s' widely  scattered  over  179,0(^0,000  acres  of 
nationa/l  forest  territory.  l%ny,of  these  improvements  are  located  at 
high  elevations  where  damage  from  heavy ' snowfall  and  severe  storms  is 
extreme.  Many  of  them  are  unattended  or  unoccupied  during  long  periods 
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of  time  each  year  and  maintenance  charges  are  naturally  hi^er  because 
of  this  condition.  Fnile  many  improvements  can  be  maintained  at  any 
season  of  the  year  the  majority  of  the  improvements  on  the  national 
forests  must  be  maintained  during  a.  very  short  working  season;  a.nd 
certain  fire  control  and  range  improvements  must  be  maintained  .immediately 
after  the  areas  in  .which  theyar*e  located  become  accessible  in  the 
spring  because  the  use  of,  or  need  for,  these  improvements  occurs  very 
soon  thereafter,  Pire  control  improvements  such  as  telephone  lines,  . 
lookout  towers,  fire  breaks  and  guard  cabins  must ’be  maintained  in 
a.dvance  of  the  fire  season  at  least  to  the  point  of  usability.  Range 
and  other  improvements  must  be  maintained  pr  ior.  to.  public  use  in  the  . 
early  summer  and  spring  months . 

A  ta^bulation  of  improvements  will  be  found  in  the  progress  report  on 
this  project. 

Flan  of  Work;  Additional  funds  will  be  expended  by  employing  small  crews 
of  men  on  the  139  na,tional  forest :  units,  usually  in  a.dvance  of  the 
field  season,  to  do  the  necessary  maintenance  work.  In  many  cases  these 
will  be  the  same  men  who  later  in  the  seanon  vill  be  a  part  of  the'  forest 
fire  control' organization.  Consequently,  the' employment  of  additional 
manpower  will  to  that  extent  be  avoided.  Maintenance  techniques  have 
long  been  esta.blished  and  the  procedures  for  accomplishing  the  work  are 
a  matter  of  routine  on  ail  forests  and  ranger  districts. 

(2 )  An  increase  of  $331,286  necessitated  by  an  estimated  increase  in 

timber  sales  of  500,000,000  board  feet,  and  to  provide  for  increased 

surveys  and  appraisals  for  cooperative  sustained-yield  management 

plans,  under  the  uroject  "Timber  and  forest  nroducts  sales,  free  and 
administra.tive  timber  use,  timber  surveys,  management  of  lands,  and 

timber  stand  improvements''. 

Object ive t  To  provide  for  surveying  and  appraising  logging  chances  and 
completing  management  plans  in  advance  of  dema.nd.  in  order  to  avoid 
serious  ,  delays  in  placing  na.tional  forest  timber  on  the  market;  to  handle 
the  volume  of  work  a, rising  from  a  steadily  increasing  timber  sa.le 
business;  and  to  make  surveys,  cooperative  sustained-yield  management 
plans  and  anpraisals  in  accordance  with  the  pro.visions  of  the  act  of 
Mauch  29,  1944  (Public  273). 

The  Problem:  The  rate  of  cutting  timber  from  the  national  forests  has 
increased  continuously  for  the  last  six  years.  The  greatest  increase 
ever  experienced  occurred  in  fisca.l  year  1Q44  when  the  cut  was  almost 
1  billion  feet  more  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  yea,r.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  actual  cut  has  exceeded  the  estimates  pre¬ 
pared  a;,t  the  time  of  consideration  of  appropri.ations.  In  April  1*^44, 
in  connection  vrith  the  submission  of  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
$596,000  for  timber  use  funds  for  fiscal  year  1045,  the  Forest  Service 
estimated  the  total  cut  for  fiscal  year  1044  at.  3»200,000,000  board 
feet  and  for  fiscal  yea.r  1945  at  ,3 » 500 » 000, 000  board  feet.  The  cut  for 
fiscal  year  1946'is  estimated  to  be . in  t he  neighborhood  of  4  billion 
feet.  The  actual  cut  in  fiscal  year  104h  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
3 > 330,000 ,000  boa.rd  feet. 
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The  process  of  selling  national  forest  timber  divides  logically  into  . 
two  phases.  The  first  is  the^  timber  cruise,  scheduling  of  cutting 
budgets  and  segregation  end  appraisal  of  specific  logging  chaaces. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  type  of  work  is  done  in  fiscal  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  cutting  of  specific  logging  chances.  The  second  phase  is 
those  activities  which  ensue  after  the  execution  of  the  timber  sale 
contract  such  as  timber  marking,  scaling  and  supervision  of  the  cutting. 
Expenditures  for  this  second  series  of  activities  occur  with  but  minor 
exceptions  in  the  sane  fiscal  year  a,s  does  the  timber  cutting,  ^'lien 
the  volume  of  timber  cut  on  the  national  forests  exceeds  the  estimates 
on  which  appropriations  are  ba.sed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Eorest  Service 
to  defer  action  on  the  first  tjo^e  of  activity  in  order  to  redeem  its 
responsibilities  to  administer  currently  active  timber  sales. 

The  Forest  Service  has  seriously  depleted  its  stock  of  prepared  sale 
areas  by  reason  of  the  continuously  increasing  cut  of  national  forest 
timber  since  the  outbreak:  of  the  war.  The  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $596,000  for  the  timber  use  fund  in  fiscal  year  19^5 »  which  amount 
has  been  added  to  the  regular  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1946, 
is  in  part  designed  to  rectify  this  situation  and  permit  the  Forest  Service 
to  maintain  a  timber  sales  .business  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
3,500,000,000  board  feet. 


The  Forest  Service  reasons  for  expecting  the  cut  of  national  forest 
timber  to  continue  at  a,  high  level  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  19^5 
and  in  fiscal  year  1946  arei 

1.  Lumber  and  other  forest  products  continue  to  be  the  most  critical 
of  all  ma,jor  raw  materials. 


2,  Stockpiles  of  lumber  have  been  steadily  reduced  to  a.bout  one-third 
of  pre-war  inventories. 


3,  I'lany  private  operators  are  exhausting  their  holdings  and  are  looking 
to  t,he  national  forests  for  future  timber  supply. 


In  addition  to  the  continuing  increase  in  the  work  of  preparing  for  and 
administering  timber  sales,  the  Forest  Service  ha.s  the  task  of  develop¬ 
ing  cooperative  and  Federal  sustained  yield  units  under  the  Act  of 
March  29,  1944,  (Public,  273).  Some  of  the  vsork  under  this  act  cannot 
be  postponed  until  the  close  of  the  war  since  the  rapid  rate  of  depletion 
of  stijmpage  reserves,  both  national  forest  and  private,  ha.ve  a  serious 
influence  on  the  possibilities  for  vrorkable  sustained  yield  unit.  It 
is  necessary  to  carry  through  analyses  of  the  effects  of  accelerated 
wartime  timber  depletion  in  certain  area,s  where  there  are  good  possi¬ 
bilities  of  ■  establishment  of  cooperative  sustained  yield  units  in  order 
to  provide  for  meeting  the  wartime  needs  without  permanently  impairing 
the  opportunities  for  cooperative  sustained  yield  management;  $70*^00 
of  the  "timber  use" supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1945  was 
earmarked  for  this  work.  A  further  expansion  of  this  work  is  clearly 
needed  and  it  is  planned  to  use  a.ppr oximat ely  $50,000  of  the  increase 
for  1946  'for  this  purpose. 
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Flan  of  Work;  The  $331*2^6  increase  will  he  expended  in  the  following 
manner  :  •  ,  -  -  ■  . 

1.  $281, 2S6  will  heused  to-prepare  ad.ditional  areas  of- .national 
forest  land  for  sale  through  survey  and  appraisal  of  logging , -chances', 
and  the  ,  completion  of- management  plans,  and  to  administer  -  the  cutting 
of  approximately  500'»0$0»-000  hoard  feet  of  timber  which  is  the  best 
present  estimat  e,  of ;  the  increase  in  cutting;  in-  fiscal  year  19^6  -over 
the  quantity -expected  to  he. out  in  fiscal  year-.lQU^. 

2.  $50,000  will  he  used  to  increase  the  amount -of  work  on  surveys, 

.plans  and  appraisals  for  .cooperative  and  Federal  sustained  yield  units 

under  the  Apt  of  IfercH  29»  19^;  $70>C)00  in -fiscal .  year  1945  and  1946  , 
are  already  earmarked  if  or  this  activity,  hut  there  is  an  obvious  need 
for  an  expansion  of  this  ^^rork. 

(3 )  An  increase  of  $118, 764  under  -  the  project  Allocation  and  issuance 

of  .grazing  permits,  supervision  of  range  use  by  domestic  livestock, 

range  surveys,  and  range  management  plans  on- national  forests.” 

0h.1eGt:l.ve :  To  permit  continued  use -of  national-forest  ranges  to  the 
maximum  degree  consistent  ivdth  their  protection  and  sustained  grazing 
capacity. 

The  Frohlem;.  Until  a  few  years  ago  national  forest  ranges  were  in  general 
thought  to.  he  well  on  the  road  to  .  sustained  forage  production,  slowly 
overcoming  the  effect  of  overstocking  during  the  first, -World  War, 
However,  this  trend  was  not  maintained  due  to  the  weakened  vitality 
of  the  basic  forage,  stand,  erosion,  an  extended  drought,,  increased  hig 
game  populations  and  other  causes.  The  result  is  an  e-xce-edingly 
critical  range  situation  -  critical  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
range  itself  and  the  .o.perators  amd  communities  dependent  upon  it.  •  , 

More  than  one-half  of  the  10,000  separate  range  allotments  constitute 
a  problem  .of  one  sort  or  -another  in  range  ma-nagem-ent ■  The  total  area, 
of  these  "problem”  allotments  is  in  excess  of  3^  .'million  aPres ;  They 
need  attention  along  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  and  other  lines: 
roo..re  .int  ensive  management,  deferred  aud  rotation  use,  reduced  st-pcking, 
adjusted  sea,son  of  use,  control  of, trespass,  rodent  control,  poiso.hDU5'' 
plant  eradication,  adjusted  distribution  of  the  grazing  animals-, 
fences,  wader  de^^.elopment s.,  artificial  reseeding.-  'v  ■ 

This  -increase  will  provide  more  adequade  manpovrer  to  initiade  and  super¬ 
vise-needed  refinements,  in  management,  vdthput  which  only  one  coarse 
is  open  and  that  is  reduction  in  us.e,-  Thad  has  been  done  to  the  extent 

^5  percent  since  1918,.  In -many  places  further  .drastic  adjustment,, 
sometimes  involving  complete  exclusion  of  livestockj  will  be  necessary 
to  save  the  soil  and  it s- cover,- unless  such  action  can  be  avoided  or 
ameliorated  through  application  of  other  corrective. measures. 
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Sheep  and  cattle  cannot  he  grazed  in  rough  mountainous  country  typical 
of  national  forests,  without  injury  to  the  soil  and  vegetation,  unless 
ha,ndled  skillfully  under  planned  management.  Without  additional  man¬ 
power  to  do  range  surveys,  to  prepare  management  plans  and  have  them 
in  all  their  varied  and  important  a.spects  put  into  effect,  and  to  step 
up  cooperative  relations  with  livestock  associations,  improvement  ade- 
qiiate  to  the  needs  cannot  he  expected.  Stability  of  dependent  com¬ 
munities,  livestock  production  to  meet  national  needs,  and  receipts  to 
the  Treasury  will  best  he  served  by  keeping  arbitrary  reductions  to 
the  minimum. 

Significance i  Range  for  some  10  million  head  ®f  livestock  is  involved. 
In  addition  four  and  half  million  axres  of  crop-producing  lands  and 
22  million  acres  of  other  land  in  private  ownership  representing,  all 
told,  investments  of  around  $330,000,000  ane  intima,tely  tied  in  with 
the  grazing  use  of  national  forest  lands.  The  head.waters  of  some  of 
the  most  important  water  courses  in  the  Western  States  originate  on 
national  forest  grazing  land.s.  The  citizenry  of  a  large  number  of 
dependent  communities  ha.s  built  up  its  enterprise  in  the  expectancy 
of  sustained  production  of  ad.jacent  national  forest  lands. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  increase  requested  vpuld  enable  locad  forest 

administrators  to  intensify  range  inspection  vrork  and  get  more  of  the 
kind  of  management  on  the  ground  needed  to  restore  the  productivity 
of  damaged  ranges  and  insure  continued  use  of  the  forage  crops  without 
diminishing  the  soil  or  plant  cover;  vrould  provide  for  resumption  of 
the  range  inventory  program,  discontinued  in  19^0,  which  is  vital 
to  the  intelligent  and  systematic  handling  of  the  range  business;  _ 
would  facilitate  more  rapid  development  and  application  of  up-to-date 
management  plans;  would  help  perform  the  large  and  important  job  of 
planning  and  supervising  the  construction  of  fences,  watering  places, 
driveways,  and  other  improvements  required  to  get  good  management  and 
fullest  use  of  the  range  resources,  and,  what  is  extremely  important, 
would  allow  forest  officers  more  time  to  work  cooperatively  vdth 
individual  stockmen,  advisory  boards,  and  livestock  associations  in 
the  solution  of  range  management  problers. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $43, 2^3  under  the  project  ’’Enforcement  of  sanita.ry 

laws,  garba,ge  disposal,  uolicing,  and  other  requisite  measures  for 

saf eg’oarding  health  and  safety  of  national  forest  users. 

Ob jective :  To  provide  temxoorary  personnel  to  maintain  and  clean  up 
public  use  areas  on  the  national  forests,  so  as  to  insure  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  forests  and  the  using  public;  to  keep  public  use  areas  in 
sanitary  condition;  ■  and  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  areas  and.  the 
improvements  thereon. 

The  Problem;  Public  use  on  the  national  forests,  su-mmer  and  winter,  and. 
on  the  more  than  4,000  improved  recreation  areas  necessitates  periodic 
supervision,  maintenance,  and  clean-up  in  order  to  enable  the  forests 
and  the  recreation  areas  to  provid.e  public  use  without  damage  and 
deterioration.  Administrative  men  need  the  assistance  of  short¬ 
term  recreation  guards  to  handle  this  work  d.uring  peak  loa.d  periods. 
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Significance:  As  a  result  of  public  demand  for  the.  various  kinds  of 
.  forest  recreation,  the  Forest  Service  h?s,  largely  during  the  10-year 
period  from- 1-931  to  19^2-,'  developed  and  constructed  a-  group  of 
recreation: areas ,  consisting  of  the  following:  . 


Est  ab  1  i  sh  ed  Ar  eas 

Dumber  Areas 
;•  •  • 

Dumber  Acres 

Dormal  Capacity  One  Time 

Dumber  Persons  ,■ 

Campgrounds  .  ' 

2,300 

10,716 

77.0T9 

Picnic  Areas  . 

572 

6,2Q0 

50,065 

Camp  &  Picnic  Areas  . 

l,3Sl 

1S,6SS 

154 ,0S0 

Swimming  Ar  eas 

201 

■  896 

36,605 

Winter  Sports  Areds  . 

254 

.  51.241 

.  156,225 

Organ.ization  Camps 

■,55 

:  .  217 

4,976  . 

Hotels  or  Resorts.-  '. .  , 

11 

197 

726 

Totals  . .’ 

'  ‘>-.774 

SS.S45 

■  '420.4i6 

These  established  recreation  a-rea.s  inclu.de  such  improvements  as  sanitary 
and-'Water  ^sterns,  parking  areas,  ta.bles.,  stoves-,  shelters,  roads  and 
trails,  svrimmihg  facilities,  ski  trails,  and  ski  slopes.  These  improve¬ 
ments  must  be  kept  clean,  safe,  and  well.. maintained.  Campgrounds  and 
similar  areas  must  be  supervised  to  insure  careful  and  orderly  use,  and 
to  provide  refuse  disposal.  Organizali on  cajnps  and  resorts,  of  course, 
include  more  improvements. 

Although  war  conditions  temporarily  have  curtailed  public  uses  of  the 
national' f  or ests  for  r ecrea,tional  purposes,  during  the  calendar  year 
191-3  there  were  6-1/4  million  visits  for  recreational  use  and  en.5«yment 
of.  ' -the- facilities  and  services  including  resorts,  organization  camps', 
summer  homes,  iraproved  campgroiinds ,  and  other  recreational  opport-uniti es ; 
the  number  of  visits  to  tour  the  highways,  roads,  trails  and  water 
routes  was  about  11  million.  During  th.e.  same  period  the  maintenance, 
protection  and  supervision  of  the  recreational  facilities  was  subject 
to  a.  heav3’'  reduction.  In  ea.rlier  years  much  of  such  v^ork  was  performed 

-  by  Civilian  Conservation  Corns  enrollees,  no  longer  available.  In 
consequence  current  safety  and  sa.nitation  minimum  needs  can  not  be  met 
vrith  current  appropriations.  It  is  to  meet  conditions  and  situations 
such  described  that  the  incr.ease  of  S43,2b3  is  requested.  This  sum' 
apportioned  between  the  ten  n.ational  forest-,  regions  ,\«ri'll  only  enable 
each  of  them  to  meet  only  a  snia.ll  part  of  the  existing  need. 

Plan  of  Work:'  Temporary  laborers  will  be  employed  to  perform  or  conduct 
on  the' more  heavily  used  campgr.ounds  th.e  sanitary  service  and  super¬ 
vision  requisite  to  the  safe., use  of  such  areas.  ' 

(5 )  An  increase  of  $1,000,000  for  aerial  nhot ogranhy  and  manning  of 

national  forest  areas.  • 

Objective :  To  begin  the  work  of  providing  aerial  photographs  and  maps 
adequate  in  scale,  accuracy,  and  detail  for  efficient  administration  of 
the  nat ional' f orest s  and. the  pro.tection,  development  and  utilization  of 
their  reso'Urces. 
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The  ProTslem  and  its  Significance:  The  war  has  fuilly -deraonstrat ed  the 
value  of  good  maps  for  peace-time  as  well  as  .war  activities  and  that 
the  wastes  and  losses  resulting  from  inaccurate  ■  or  inadequa.te  maps 
many  times  exceed  the  cost  of  good  maps.  The  map.  adequa.cy  situation 
in  the  national  forests  is  the  sanie  as  prevails  generally  in  the 
United  States,  For  .only  about  15  percent  of  the  fore'sts  and  immediate 
adjacent  areas  .are,  .existing  ma.ps  adequate  in  scale,  accuracy  and  detail. 
Use  of  maps  is  rapidly  increasing.  Larger  scale  and  greater  accuracy 
are  needed.  The  problem  in  the  national  forests  is  to  get  the  area 
mapped  at  the  time  needed  and  securing  maps'  adequate  not  only  for  the 
time  made  but  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Moping  in  the  past  has. 
generally  been  to  meet  an  immediate  or  special  need.  When  compiled 

■  from  existing  d.ata  -  a  practice  generally  followed  in  the  past  for 
national  forests  -  or  mapped  by  outmoded  methods  to  inadequate  specifi¬ 
cations,  the  resulting  maps  have  proved  unreliable  requiring  remapping 
when  needed  for  any  but  the  Specific  use  for  which  prepared. 

Maps  of  national  forests  are  required  for  general  administration  and 
planning.  They  are  essential  to  fire  control  in  accurately  locating 
fires,  formulating  and  executing  fire  suppression  plans;  to  range  manage¬ 
ment  in  ma.pping  usable  range  types,  estimating  forage  protection  and 
preparing  management  plans  to  guide  range  administration;  to  timber 
management  in  locating  operable  timber  'Stands,  estimating  volumes, 
distinguishing  forest  types  and  between  immature  aud  mature  timber, 
making  timber  sales  and  generally  in  making  plans  for  sustained  yield; 
to  road  location  in  selecting  routes  of- travel  for  prot ect ion p,nd  use 
of  resources,  especially  timber;  for  locating  and  layouts  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  special  use  areas;  and  to  practically  all  other  forest 
activities. 

Within  five  years,  200,000  square  miles  of  planimetrlc  and  topographic 
maps  will  be  needed  for  the  natione.!  forests.-  Within  the  foreseeable 
future,  need  will  exist  for  accurate  and  adequate  topographic  maps  of 
the  entire  forest  area. except  for  about  50»000  square  miles;  for  this 
area  showing  relief  by  contours  will  not  be  necessary  a.nd  the  much  less 
costly  planimetric  maps  will  suffice.  However,  of  the  area  eventually 
planned  for  topographic  maps,  urgent  need  for  maps  of  about  60,000 
square  miles  justifies  utilization  of  available  ^propriations  for 
planimetric  mapping  and  subsequently  obtaining  and  adding  the  elevational 
data. 

The  ground  method  previously  used  required  completion  of  mapping 
before  it  became  of  value.  I'-iore  recently  map  preparation  has  been 
from  aerial  photographs.  The  sequence  of  mapping  from  photographs 
is  to  secure  photography,  establish  horizontal  and  vertical  control 
and  then  proceed  \>dth  mapping  operations.  Such  procedure  permits  not 
only  the  preparation  of  maps  at  lower  costs,  to  larger  scales,  in 
greaber  detail  and  to  greater  accuracy  but  provides  all  forest 

■  activities  with  a  working  tool  which  can  be  used  as  a  base  on  which  to 
gather  information  concurrently  with  the  preparation  of  a  map  as  vrell 
as  being  used  in  its  preparation. 
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This  procedure  permits  s.ccelera.ting  of  the  work  to  'be  performed  in 
connect-ion  with  the  war  effort.  Until  such  time  as  maps  are  com¬ 
pleted,.  photographs,  can  he  employed  to  augment  avadlahle  inadequate 
ma.ps..  They,  permit  study  of  the  terrapin  at  a,nd  adjacent  to  a.  going  fire, 
indicati.ng  the.  conditions  needed  to  he  met,  giving  information  on  cover 
and  relative  s-lope  of  ground,  all  of  which  is  needed  for  fire 
suppression,  and, saving  of  timber  already  mature  or  which  will  soon  he 
ma/ture.  They  aid  in  selection  of  timber  stands  which  can  he  cut  for' 
providing  vital  war  materia.l,  providing  information' for  management  of 
cattle  and  sheep  ranges,  making  important  contributions  to  the  war¬ 
time  food  supply,  selection  of  location  of  access  roads  for -routes  over 
which  war  materials  secured  from  national  forests  can  he  transported. 
When  CO mplet ed  maps  and  photographs  are  available  for  con,jan.Gtive- use, 
more  efficient  administration,  protection  and  utilization  is, possible. 

Plan  of  Work;  For  the  fiscal  year 'i^i-6,  the  plans  contemplate  Repro¬ 
duction  of-  approximately  J5'  existing  maps  which  are' urgently  needed  ■ 
because  of  exhaustion  of  supply,  aerial  phot  ography  of '■h'0,000>- square 
miles  of  area,  needed  for  timber,  range,  fire  and  other  resources  a,s 
well  as  ma.p  work,  20,000  square  miles  of  planiinetric  maps,  '2500  square 
miles  of  topographic  maps  in  the  Columbia  or  Missouri  River  drainages, 
purchase  of  needed  surveying  and  ms,pping  equipment  and'  reproduction  of 
20,000  square  miles  of  maps  compiled  from  nex'^  photographs  and  control. 

The  .aerial,  photo  graphic  and  mapping  work  will  conform  to  the  Federal 
•  standards  and  specifications.  The  work  will  be  done  by  the  existing 
forest  mapping  organization,  supplemented  as  necessary.  For  many  years 
the  Forest  Service  ha.s  had  a  mapping  organization  engaged  in  mapping 
required  for  the  national  forests,  tts  qualifications  for' the  planned 
work  have  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  war  mapping  conducted 
during  the  war.  The  unusually  difficult  mapping  of  59  quadrangles;  in 
California  and.  of -  4.6  qpadrangles  in  eastern  states  was  executed  at 
reasonable  costs.,  all  work  was  completed  within  .the  required  time  - 
very:  possibly  a  record,  was  established  in  the  East  -  and  tested  work 
fully  proved  ability  to  comply  vrith  the  standands  and  specifications 
planned  for  .'the  Fe.deral  mapping. 

The  aerial  photographs  will  provide  for  (a)  an  area  of  the  size  to  be 
mapped  in  the  fiscal  year,,  (b)  a  similar  area  to  be  manped  in  follox^ring 
year  for  efficient  handling  and  loW''costs,'  aerial  photography  should 
be  completed  prior  to  starting  control  and  maoping  operations;  (c) 
photographs  for  use  in  mapping  and  by  resource  divisions  of  Forest 
Service.  .  The  requested  increase  will  cover  planimetric  maps  of  about 
6%, of  the  national  forest  area  and  topographic  maps  of  about  1^  of  the 
area...  ' 
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.•  ■  CHANGES  •  IN  LA^TG-UAGE 

The  estimates  propose  several -changes  in  the  language  of  this  item,  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  "brackets): 

Change  , . 

No. 

National  forest  protection  and  management:  Eor  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  protection,  use,  maintenance,  improvement,  and 

1  development  of  the  national  forests,  *  *  *  •  [the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  aerial  fire  control  "by  contract  or  otherwise, 
with  authority  to  renew  any  contract  for  such  purpose  annuaJly, 
not  more  than  twice,  without  additional  advertising]  the 

2  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  eight  airplanes;  *  *  *  .  [acceptance 

3  of  moneys  from  timher  purchasers  for  deposit  into  the  Treasury 
in  the  trust  account,  Forest  Service  Cooperative  Fun(^ ,  which 
moneys  are  here"by  appropriated  and  ma.de  aVaila'ble  until  expended 
for  scaling  services  requested  "by  pur  chasers^,  in  addition  to 
those  required  "by  the  Forest  Service;  and  for.  refunds  of  amounts 
deposited  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  such  work;]  *  *  *;  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  the  use,  maintenance,  improvement, 
protection,  and  general  administration  of  the  na-tional  forests, 

4  [including  lands  under  contract  for  purchase  or  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  which  condemnation  proceedings  have  "been  instituted 
under  the  Act  of  March  1,  I9II  ^6  U,  S.  C.  521 ),  and  the  Act 
of  June  7,  1924  (16  U.  S.  C.  47I,  499,  505,  564-570),  lands 
transferred  "by  authority  of  the  Secretary  from  the  Resettlement 
Administration  to  the  Forest  Service,  and  lands  transferred  to 
the  Forest  Service  under  authority  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  S17, 729*426:  Provid.ed,  Tha,t  this  appropriation  shall 
"be  available  for  the  expenses  of  properly  caring  for  the  graves 
of  persons  who  have  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  fighting 
fires  while  employed  "by  the  Forest  Service:  Provid.ed  further. 

That  in  sales  of  logs,  ties,  poles,  posts,  cord.wood,  pulpwood., 
and.  other  forest  products  the  amounts  made  availa'ble  for  schools 
and  roads  "by  the  Act  of  liay  23,  190^  (dS  U.  S.  C.  ^OO) ,  and 

the  Act  of  i'larch  4,  1913  U.  S.  C.  50l)»  shall  "be  "based,  upon 
the  stumpage  value  of  the  t  im"ber]  $17,349,100. 

The  first,  third,  and  fourth  changes  delete  authorizations  relating  to 
(a)  maintenance  and  operation  of  a.erial  fire  control,  ("b)  acceptance 
of  payment  for  ^special  tim"ber  scaling  services,  (c)  expend.itures  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  management  of  lands  under  contract  for  purchase  or  su'bject 
to  condemnation  proceedings,  and  certain  other  lands  transferred  to  the 
Forest  Service,  (d.)  care  of  graves  of  fire  fighters,  and  (e)  distri- 
"bution  of  receii'ts  from  sales  of  forest  products  other  tha.n  tim"ber  on 
the  stump.  Alx  of  these  authorities  are  now  provided  in  the  ■  Department 
of  Agricult-ure  Organic  Act  of  194^,  approved  Septem"ber  21,  1944  (Pu'blic  ‘ 
Lav  425),  and  their  retention  in  the  annua.l  appropriation  a.ct  is  no 
longer  necessary. 
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The  second  change  includes  language  authorizing  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  eight  airplanes.  This  language,  is  necessary  "because  of  the 
inclusion  of  a  paragraph  (Section  203 )  ^he  Independent  Offices 

Appropriation  Chapter,  of;  the; Budget  prohi"biting  the  purchase  of  air¬ 
craft  by  civilian  agencies  unless  specifically  authorized  in,  the  appro¬ 
priation  or  otherwise. 

Sach  year  for  several  years  past  the  Forest  Service  has  "been  using  in-, 
creasing  n’uin'b eis- o f  aircraft -in  fire  control  work  in  the  more  remote  and 
inaccessible  areas  of  the  western  mountains,.  Experience  has  proved  the 
practicability  and  economy  of  aircraft  use  on  limited  areas  in  the  West, 

Ho  large-scale- program  is  planned  or  necessary.  ■  Aircraft  capable  of 
operating  safely  over  the  high,  rugged  mountain  lands  in  hot ,  turbulent 
summer  air,  and  capable  of  landing  and  taking  off  from  short.,  rough 
mountain  fields  at  high  elevations  must  ha.ve  special  performance 
characteristics.  It  is  impossible  to  contract  for  all  the  needed  air¬ 
plane  service  and  the  costs  of  service  are  unnecessarily  high  because  of 
the  limited  number  of  suitable  planes  available.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  acquire  planes  most  nearly  capable  of  doing  Forest 
Service  flying  and  to  ma^ke  alterations  where  necessary.  Acquisition  of 
planes  by  the  Forest  Service  will  not  grea.tly  alter  -existing  arrange¬ 
ments  of  contracting  for  airplane,  service  since  most  of  them  vrill  be 
flown  under  contract  by ,  commercial  operators.  However,-  ownership  o-f 
planes  should  result  in  greatly  reduced  operating  costs  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  provid.e  safe  and  suitable  aircraft  for  this'type  of 
operation. 

work' UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

General '•  This  .appropriation  covers  aJ.1  a. ctivities^-.-r elating  to  the 
administration,  protection  and  d.evelopment ,  of  the  national,  forests 
except  those  provided  for  by  the  special  appropriation  for. roads  and 
trails,  white  pine  blister  rust,  acquisition,  and  emergency  fire 
suppression.  .  -  - 

Ob.jective '•  To  manage,  protect  and  develop  the  national  forests  and  to 
utilize  their  timber,  water,  range,  recreation,  wildlife  and  other 
resources  in  a  ma.nner  which  will  render  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  Nation  a,s  a,  whole. 

Problem:  Within  the  national  forest  boundaries  is  an  area  of  22S  million 
anres,  of  which  179 >100,000  acres  are  in  Government  ownership. 
Geographically  this  area  reaches  into  40  states,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Many  tracts  of  privately  owned  lands  are  interspersed-  within  the  Federal 
holdings. 

The  protection  and  management  of  so  vast  an  area  presents  difficul¬ 
ties  and  complexities  not  commonly  found  in  many  other  governmental 
undertakings.  National  forests  are  managed  under  the  multiple  use 
principle.  This  means  that  practically  all  areas  are  used  for,  or 
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serve,  more  th?ui  one  purpose  or  oTjjective.  For  ex^jrrple,  50  percent 
of  the  area  within  the  natidnal  forests  of  the  continental  United 
States  serves  five  different  purjidses,  viz,,  timber  production, 
watershed  protection,  forage  prd'ductidn,  wildlife  production  and 
recreation.  An  additional  28  percent  serves  four  different  purposes 
in  varying  comhinatidns,  -An  additional  21  percent  serves  three 
purposes.  This  leaves  only  1  percent  of  the'  total  which  Is  reserved 
for  one  purpose  exclusively,  mainly,  campgrounds  and  special  use' 
areas  such  as  summer  home  sites,  pastures,  corrals,  etCi 

The  a'bove  paragraph  clearly -demonstrates  the  necessity  of  careful 
planning  in  the  management  of  the  national  fo-restSj  and  "brings  into 
focus  the  interest s ■  which  continually  conflict  and  which  must  he 
reconciled  hy  the  managers  of 'the  national  forest  properties. 

The  protection  of  natienal  forests  from  fire,  insects,  disease  and 
trespass  is  made  difficult  hy  the  large  area  to  he  protected,  the 
general  inaccessibility  of  the  national  forests,  the  many  thousands 
of  miles  or  exterior  boundary,  and  the  impossibility  of  taking  pre- ■ 
ventive  action  when  'dealing  with  such  a  problem  as  lightning-caused 
fires  (4,515  in  the  'calendar  year  1943). 

Signifi cance:  The  following  is  indicative  of  the' economic  importance 
of  the  national  forests:  ,  ' 

(a)  The  area  within  the  national  forest  boundaries  is  equivalent 
to  some  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States, 

(b)  More  than  23,000  sales  and  permits  were  granted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1944  for  the  cutting  of  timber  from  the  national  forestsi  '  These 
contracts  cover  periods  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  ten  years. 

(c)  They  produced  a  cash  income  to  the  Federal  treasury  In  •  ~ 

excess  of  15  million  dollars  In  1944  from  the  sale  of  timber •prod¬ 
ucts,  grazing  and  land  rentals. 

(d)  They  provide  range  for  over  10  million  head  of  domestic  live¬ 
stock.  •  •  ,  : 

(e)  Nearly  4,000,000  people  who  live  in  and  near  the  Ha.tional 

forests  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  management  and 
utilization  of  them  and  their  resources.  '  ‘ 

(f)  They  provide  watershed  protection  of  municipal' water  supplies  • 
for  cities  and  tows  with  a  total  population  of  approximately  6,000,000 
as  well  as  water  supplies  which  ane  immensely  valuable  to  agricultural 
int  erests. 

(g)  They  provide  a  habitat  for  a  large  part  of  the  big  game  animals 

of  the  country,  for  millions  of  small  game  animals,  birds,  and  fur- 
bearers.  '  , 
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(h)  They- proyide  a  measure- of  assurance  of  a- future  timber- supply  * 

In  I94U  only  ,3*333* 000 >000  feet  out  of  an  estimated-. allowable  annual 
cut  of  6,500,000,000  feet' were  removed  from  the  ha.tional  forests^ 

(i)  They  provided  areas  of  land  in  large  blocks  already  in  ■  - 
Government  ownership  which  are  now  being  used  for  military  purposes, 
Witness  the  .transfer  to  the  War  Department  of  the-  Choctavrhat chee 
National  Norest.,  Florida,  and  the  exclusive  use  by  that  Department 
of  large  area’s  of  'national  forest  land  in  Mississippi,  Missouri, 

Colorado,  .Louis ia,na,,  South  Carolina  and  California.  In  addition,  many 
national  for-ests  have  been  used  for  maneuvers  and  for  special  military 
training  projects.  In  excess  of  2,900,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
turned  over  to  military  agencies-  by  Act  of  Congress,  executive  or 
public  iand  order,  or  by  special  use  permit  since  the  war  began.  The 
availability  of  these  lands  ha.s  saved  the  military  agencies  large  suras 
of  money  in  acquisition  and  rental  costs. 

Flan  of  Work;  To  facilitate  administration,  the' national  forest  area 
is  divided  into  10  regions,  139  national  forest  administrative  units, 
with  7^9  ranger  districts  averaging  approximately  300,000  acres  in 
size,  or  7-1/2  times  the  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  personnel 
of  the  basic  organization,  which  is  charged  vdth  the  field  administration 
and  general  operation  of  these  geographical  -units,  is  also  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  the  national  forests  from  fire,  insect  a,nd 
tree-disease  epidemics,  and  trespass,  and  for  the  integration  of  their 
management  i"dth  economic  .and  social  problems  of  both  national  and 
local  scope,  in  order  that  the  nat-ural  reso-urces  of  the  nationaJ 
forests  will  contribute  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  solution  of  such 
ma.jor  problems  as  the  production  of  needed  timber -and  other  forest  prod¬ 
ucts,  utilization  of  forage  without  injury  to  the  vegetative  cover, 
flood  control  in  major  and  minor  watersheds,  demands  for  outdoor 
recreation  by  millions  of  people,  the  permanency  and  continued  pros¬ 
perity  of  d^endent  communities,  war  activities,  etc.  The  members  of 
this  basic  organization  manage  all  activities  on  their  respective 
geographical  units.  "  ■ 

This  basic  organization  is  supplemented  by  fire  guards  and  lookouts 
during  the  fire  season;  by  temporary  laborers  or  insect  control 
planting,  maintenance,  construction,  and  survey  projects;  by  cruisers, 
scalers,  and  lumbermen  engaged  in  timber  activities';  and  by  the  year¬ 
long  technicians  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of 
functional  activities  such 'as  fire  control,  timber  ‘sales,  range  . 
management,  .reforestation,  etc. 

Progress  and  Current  Programs :  '  .  ^  ■ 

1.  General  management,  Q-peration  and  regulation  of  National  Forest 

properties,  including  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  and  regulations 

applicable  to  the  national  forests:  This  project  provides  for  the 
basic  (skeleton')  regional,  forest  and  ranger ' district  - organization, 
the  members  of  which  are  directly  responsible  for  all  programs  on 
their  respective  units.  This  means  that  they  must  coastantly  adjij^t 
their  programs  of  work  to  meet  the  various  pressures  which  are  brought 


to  'bear;  "by  war  conditions  vrith  their  attendant  demands  on  these  land 
managers  from  the  Army,  Navy,  WB,  etc.;  hy  the  esta'blishment  of  work¬ 
ing  funds  which  necessitate  the  supervision  of  added  work  prograjns 
such  as  Access  Roads,  Timber  Production  War  Program,  etc.j^hy  erconomic 
conditions  which  bring  about  varying  demands  for  national  forest  timber 
and  other  forest  resources;  by  emergencies,  such  as  f  oresf  fires’ and 
insect  epidemics;  shifts  in  population,  etc. 

Follovring  intensive  studies  of  workloads  and  organizational  needs, 
action  v^as  started  in  the  fiscal  year  19^4  to  consolidat  e.  a  nukber 
of  forests.  Three  consolidations  were  effected  during  the  year’,' 

2.  I'laintenance  of  improvements  other  tha.n  roads  and  trails;  The 
following  tabulation  of  improvements  in  existence  at  the'present  time 
shows  the  size  of  the  improvement  maintenance  Job  on  the  National  Forest 
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Telephone  Lines 
Firebreaks  "! 

Lookout  Houses,  Towers,  and  Observatories 
Airplane  Landing  Fields 
Pumps ets 

Dwellings,  Headquarters,  and  Temporary  Stations 
Offices  , 

Barns,  Garages,  and  Warehouses 
Pences,  Headquarters  and  Temporary  Stations 
Wat  er  DevelqpiTient  Pro  ject  s ,  ^  Hte.dquar t  er  s  and 
Temporary  Stations 
Gas  and -Oil  Storage  Buildings 
Sanitary  Systems  (includes  latrines) 

Light,  Power  and  Central ' Heating  Plants 
Buhkhouses,  Barracks,  etc. 

Other  IrapnoVj^ments ,  Headquarters,  and  Temporary 
Stations 

’Range  Fences  and  Corrals 
Stock  Drivewaj^'s,  Range 
Water  Development  Projects,  Range 
Campgrounds 
Campground  Buildings 
Water  Systems,  Campgrounds 
Dams,  All  Types  ' 

Special  Use  Area  Facilities 
Other  Improvements,-  Miscellaneous 


During  the  fiscal  year  1044  only  a  ,pa.rt  of  the  total  maintenance  job 
wasrperformed.  Preferential  treatment '  in  the  allocation  of  maintenance 
funds  was,  of  course,  given  to,  classes  of  improvements  which 

must' be  mintained  to  the  point  of  usability  in  advance  of  the  field 
season.  Improvements  in  this  ca.tegofy  are  telephone  lines,  fences, 
lookout  towers  and  Tvater  •development  projects.  With. the  bulk  of  the 
funds  available  going  to  the  above  classes  of  improvements  very  little 
remained  for  allocation  to  improvements  of  other  kinds.  Some  of  these 
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improvements  were  maintained  "by.  fire  guards  and  stendlDy  crev'  meinbefd, 

"but  the  locations  of  these  employees  are  dicta.ted  "by  fire  control"'  ■ 
requirements,  and  only  a  minor  part  of^  the  total  joh  can  he  performed 
hy  these  men..  Another  factor  whfch  limits  the  amount  of  maintenance 
work  which  can  he  assigned  to  th.es.e  en^loyees  is  their  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Most  of  the  fire  guards  and  standby  crevr  members  are  17- 
year-old  hoys,  who  are  unskilled  in  the  use  of  tools.  Even  though  man¬ 
power  is  available  in  the  proper  locations,  the  employees  are  frequently 
not  qualified  to  do  the  cla.ss  of  work  necessaiy  to  properly  maintain 
nearby  ii^provements.  Under  these  conditions  the  amount  of  improvement 
maintenance  work  which  must  be  deferred  is  large. 

3.  Eorest  fire  control. ,  including  urevention  of  fires  and  maintenance  • 

of  detection  and  ’’smokechaser”  organization:  The  National  Forests 
include  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  timberlands  of  the  country  and 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  the  sawtimber,  pulpwood,  naval  stores, 
forage,  and  other  miscellaneous  forest  products'  important  novr  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and, later  for  postwar  reconstruction.  Within 
these  areas  are  located  also  the  headwaters  of  many ' important  xvater- 
sheds,  power  developments  and  transmission  lines,  aqueducts,  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  lines,  and  many  other  improvements  and 
resources  which  must  be  protected  from  damage  or  destruction  by  forest 
fires. 

Harvesting  forest  products  is  a  major  industry  in  the  timbered  states 
while  processing  these  woods  products  is  big  business  in  many  others. 

The  electrical  energy  used  by  many  industries  is  generated  by  water 
from  forest  lands,  Mi.llio,ns  of  animals  gra.ze  the  forage  in  the 
forests  to  produce  essential  beef,  mutton,  pork,  hides,  etc,  A  large 
part  of  the  big  game  animals  of  the  country ,  depend  upon  forest  areas 
for  forage  and  shelter. 

Forest  fire  prevention  and  control  is  as  essential  as  the  industries 
vrhich  harvest  and  process  forest  products.  Successful  forest  fire 
control  holds  down  fire  damage,  avoids  diversion  of  manpower  from 
essential  activities  to  fight  fires  and  reduces  demand  for  critical 
equipment  and  supplies. 

The  forest  fire  danger  in  the  United  States  in  194^,  except  for  southern 
California,  rated  slightly  lower  than  avera.ge.  Southern  California 
experienced  a  protracted  dry  spell  during  which  many  large  fires 
developed  and  burned  large  areas  principally  outside  but  threatening 
the  National  Forests,. 

Forest  fire  control  is  an  activity  in  which  success  is  represented ’ 
by  the  smallest  number  of  man -caused  fires,  lovresf  damage,  and  lowest 
fire  control  costs.  Success  or  failure  of  the  fire  control  program 
for  any  one  year  depends  greatly  upon  weather  conditions,  including 
lightning.  Therefore,  the  record  for  any  one  year  is  best  judgbd 
against  the  average  results  for  a.  number  of  years.  Some  indication  of 
the  1944  fire  record  on  the  National  Forests  may  be  obtained  from  the' 
following  table: 
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Year 

Total  Fires 

Lightning 

:  -Man  '  ■■ 

I •  Caused 

Area  Burned 
Insid.e  N.F. 

1940 

■  17.053 

8,902 

S,151 

295,068 

1941 

•  11.953 

5,621 

!  6.332 

251,187 

1942 

11 , 843 

4,521 

:  7,322 

-  -  ’497.805 

1943 

11,829 

4,515 

:  7i3lV' 

^  319.613 

1944 

10,818 

5,015 

:  5.803 

-  235,265 

5 -year  average 

. 

1940-44 

12,699 

5,715 

:  6,924 

■  329',72S 

The  most  significant  fact  disclosed  hy  the  talile  is  the  21^  reduction  in 
the  occurrence  of  man-caused  fires.  The-  drive  for  forest  fire  preven¬ 
tion  carried  on  "by  all  agencies,  with  the  strong  supnort  given  the  drive 
by  business  and  individuals  all  over  the  country,  undoubtedly  helped; 
in  keeping  down  the  number  of  man-caused  fires.  Thousands  of  local 
resident  cooperators  continued  in  1944  to  assist  local  Forest  officers 
in  preventing  and  suppressing  forest  fires.  Business  men  sponsored  end 
paid  for  fire  prevention  advertisements,  volunteered  f  or  fire  suppression 
work  and  in  Oregon  over  3Q0  of  them  ga.ve  up  their  summer  vacations  in 
order  to  v'ork  in  the  Forests  as  lookouts  and  patrolmen.-  The  Army,,  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  were  prompt  to  furnish,  upon  request,  manpower  to  fight 
dangerous  forest  fires.  In  1944  the  military  help  on  forest  fires  in 
the  National  Forests  aggregated  70*000  days.  This  labor,  with  the 
supplies  and  truck  and- plane  tra.nsportation  furnished,  is  evaluated  at 
$55^,000. 

Recruitment  of  seasonal;  fire  control  personnel  from  boys  under  17  years 
of  age,  women,  and  older  men,  continued  necessary  due  to  the  loss  of 
experienced  forest  firemen  to  the  military  organizations  and  to  essential 
war  industries  Hurk.  Because,  of  their  physical  qualifications  and  in¬ 
experience,  the  hiring,  training,  placement  and  supervision  of  these 
recruits  was  a  major  task.  In  many  cases  two  young  men  were  necessarily 
assigned  to  do  the  job  formerly  accomplished  by  one  experienced  Forest 
Guard.  Almost  a  thousand  woman  were  employed. 

With  continued  shortage  of  experienced  leaders  it  vas  necessary  for 
fire  control  managers  to  plan  for  the  utmost  mobility  of  forces. 

Airplanes  were  again  used  for  transportation  of  supplies,  equipment  and 
men.  The  fire  fighting  parachute  squa.d  of  126  trained  parachuters  ma.de 
526  jumps  to  180  forest  fires  and  conservative  estimates  indicate  a 
savings  of  approximately  $109,000  over  ground-  methods  due  to  the  smoke- 
jumpers'  prompt  arrival  and  suppression  of  fires  in  inaccessible 
locations. 

4,  Control  of  tree  destroying  insects  and  rodents  on  the  National 

Forests ;  The  outbreak -of  bark  beetles  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains  in  , 
northeastern  Utah,  which  has  been  in  an  epidemic  stage  for  the  last 
few  years,  continued  to^  be  the  most  serious  insect  problem  for  the 
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ITational  Forest  systm;  in ’715 cal  Year  1944.  “G-ood  progress  was 
effected  in  applying  control  measures  -in  thin  area.’  Other  epidemics, 
as  yet  of  minor  proportions  hut  requiring  control  measures,  were 
Black'  hark  beetle  .outbreaks  in  1:he  lodgepole  pine  type  In  northwestern 
Colorado  and  the  Black  Hille-area  of  ^uth  DaJcota.  In  Colora.do  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  a,ct.ivity  of  hark  beetles  and.  hudworms  in 
the  spruce  type.  No  major  control  activities  .were  feasible  in  Fiscal 
Year  1944.  There  .ane  strong  .’indications  that  ra  major  epid.emic  in  the 
spruce  type  may  be  in  the  making  in  the  Centra,!  Rocky  Mountain  area,  . 
Incipient  outbreaks  of  rodents  in  several  forests  in  the  western  range 
states  were  pron^jtly  controlled. 

The  Forest  Service  continues  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Bntomolo^ 
and  Plant  Quarantine  in  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  close 
check  on  possible  new  sources  of  epidemic  attacks  as  well  as  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  areas  on  known  endemic  infestations. 

Nabor  for  control  operations  was  again  obtained  by  using  farmers 
during  their  slack  work  period  and  high  school  boys  below  draft  age, 

5.  Timber  and  forest  products  sales,  free  and  administrative  timber 

use,  timber  surveys,  management  nlans,  and  timber  stand  improvements: 

Not  only  was  the  vol'ume  of  timber  cut  from  the  National  Forests  under 
sales  and  exchanges  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1944  by  far  the  largest  ever 
recorded,  but  also  the  amount  of  increase  over  Fiscal  Year  1943 >  which 
vras  the  previous  record  hi^  year,  was  the  greatest  ever  eocper ienced. 

This  increase,  which  amounted  to  approximately  950,000,000  board  feet, 
exceeded  the  total  annual  cut  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  1923  and 
the  total  cut  in  any  of  the  fiscal  years  f rom  l932 ‘to  1935  inclusive*  , 
This  record  cut  which  totaled  3 » 333 » 000, 000  board,  feet  was  administered 
with  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  regular  1944  Appropriation  Act  plus 
a  supplemental  eppropriation  of  $145,000.  It  Should  be  noted  t ha, t  in 
the  justification  statements  for  the  19^4  appropriation  an  increased 
cut  of  250,000,000  board  feet  wa.s  anticipated*  The  actual  increase  was 
almost  four  times  this  amount. 

The  high  rate  of  cutting  on  the  National  Forests  is  in  response  to 
the  urgent  needs  for  lumber  for  the  vrar  effort.  It‘also  reflects  the  ’‘ 
decreasing  supplies  of  availa.ble  private  timber.  The  sales  activities 
of  the  Forest  'Service  in  the  last  fiscal  year  have  made  it  possible 
for  many  mills  and  logging  operations  to  remain  in  production  which 
otherwise  would  ha.ve  been  forced  to  close  for  lack  of  raw  material  and 
thereby  increase  the  wartime  lumber  shortage.4 

In  a  few  areas  the  a^raount  of  sales  have  exceeded,  sustained  yield  cutting 
capacity  in  ord.er  to  maintain  maximum  lumber  production.  There  has  been, 
however,  no  lowering  of  the  silvicultural -standards  or  of  sale  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  average  cost  of  conducting  timber  sales  is  quite  modest 
in  view  of  the  vrartiipe  difficulties  of  effecting  the -necessarj;"  expansion 
of  the  Forest  Service  timber  sale  organization.  The  low  cost  is  d.ue 
in  part  to  the  utilization  of  areas  vihich  were  mad.e  ready  for  sale  in 
prior  years.  This  stock  of  prepared  sale  areas  is  now  practica.lly  ex¬ 
hausted  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Forest  Service  to  increase  its 
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personnel  working  on  sale  preparation^  in  order,  to- continue  to  supply 
the  needs'  for  stumpage  at  present  wartime. .levels..  ,  Some  of  the  special 
problems  encountered  during  the  last  year  in  conducting  the  timber 
use  activities  were  as  follows:  -  ,,  , 

(a)  Que,lified  timber  sale  and  logging  engineer  personnel  ha.s  been 
severely  deplet ed  "both  by  the  armed  services  and  by  transfers  to  ' 
important  positions  in  the  war  agencies.  Substitute  and  additional 
personnel  lack  both  experience  and  training,,  and  considerable  expense 
is  involved  in  bringing  these  new  men  to  the  point  where  they  can 
serve  as  satisfactory  timber  sale  officers  and  scalers. 

(b)  Numerous  special  _ services,  both  to  timber  operators  and  to 
the  war  agencies,  have  been  provided  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
contribution  of  Natl ona,!’ Forest  products  tb  the  war  effort.  Special 
and  unusual  forms  of  stumpage,  such  as  Noble  fir  -'for  aircraft  veneer 
and  white  oak  for’  ship  timbers,  ha.ve  been  sought- out.  Sales  have  been 
expedited  under  the  authorities  granted  to:  the  Forest  Service  under 
the  war  powers  acts -  or.  otherwise,  iri'  prder  to, 'prevent  the  suspension 

of  lumbering  activitifes:..i,  Dh  numer-ou.s  occasions. operators  did  not  bring 
their  problems  to  the'Fbrest'  Service,  until;  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
suspending  production,  and  the  subsequent  response  of  forest  officers 
to  avoid  shut-downs  resulted  in  more  than  normal  expenditures  in  con¬ 
ducting  sale  business. The'Forest  Service  has  been  deluged,  with.  ■  . 
timber  sale  applications,  practically  all  of  which  are  ma.de  on  the 
claim  that  the, proposed  sales  are  necessary  in  order  for  the  operator 
to  maintain  maximum  production.  I''Iany  of  these  applibations  have  been 
found  to  be  based  on  unsound  premises  in  this  regard,  but  in  ord.er 
to  be  certain  that  all  valid  apuli  cat  ion's  are  acted  upon  promptly, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Forest  Service  to  expend  considerable 
effort .in  investigating  the  stumpage  supply  status  of  a  large  number 
of  operators.  The  Forest  Service  ha.s  also  used  its  timber  sale 
personnel  in  providing  direct  services  to  the  war  agencies,  as  for 
instance,  investigating  for  W.P.B,  the  needs  of  operators  for 
priorities  to  puchase  logging  equipment  or  the  soundness  of  proposed- 
road  developments  under  the  Defense  Highway  Act  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
increasing  or  maintaining  lumber  production.  Another  form  of  extra 
service  is  reporting  to  O.P.A.  on  volume  and  prices  of  all  national 
forest  stumpage  sold  in  amount  in  excess  of- $500. 

(c)  A  third,  factor  which' is  of  significance,  but' somewhat  in-  • 
tangible,  is  the  educational  program  concerning  the  r equirements . of 
Forest  Service  sale  contracts  with  operators  i^ho  have  heretofore  ha,d 
no  experience  vlth  requirements  and  cutting  conditions  on  National 
Forest  lands.  The  present  emergency  demands  for  lumber  and.’  th'e 
shortage  of  priva,te  stumpage  has  resulted  in' the  execution  of  hundreds 
of  timber  sale  contracts  with  operators  who  had  never  expected  to 
purchase  National  Forest  stumpage.-.  These  operators  mu.st- be  -brought, 

to  understand  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of.the  urpylsions  of  , 
these  contracts  in  regard  to  cutting  operations  on  National:  Forest- •  . 
land.  This  problem  is  further  complicated' by  the  extreme .shortage 
p.f  vrood's  workers,  which  result's  in  a'  lack  of  control-  by  the  op,eraJ;pr 
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over  the  actions  of  his '  employees. ’  Hence,  this  educatioha"l-  pr-bcess  . 
must  he  tactfully  carried  dovn  to  the  i-hdividuad  wood ' s'' wo'ricer-,  -In  ■ 
spite  of  these  difficulties  the  cutVing -and  silvicultural- standards 
for  NationdForest  sales  have  not  been  lower^. 

In  recognition  of  the  rapidly  ex^nding  volume  of  timber  sal'e  bu&iness 
on  the  National  Forests,  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $5^6 , 000  was- 
provided  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1945  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  of  IS'^*  This  vras  in  addition  to  an  increase  of  $348,472  carried 
in  the  regular  appropriation  act  for  1945. 


Timber  Cut  in  Sales  and  Land  Exchanges 


Timber  Cut  liBM 


Timber  Receipts  and  Value  of  Timber 
Cut  in  Land  Exchange 


F.  Y. : 

Sales 

Land  : 

Exchange;  °  •  : 

Sales 

Land 

Exchange 

Total 

1942  : 

1943  : 

1944  : 

1.559.702 

1,864,285 

2,840,134 

645,047:2,204,749: 

495,188:2,359.473: 

493.395:3.333.529: 

$5,042,905 

7,610,143 

12,623,795 

$1,5S6,199 

b,836,9S7 

1,733,370 

$6,629,104 

9,447,130 

14,362,671 

The  Alaska  Spruce  Log  Program  financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  vrhich  Was  just,  getting  into  production  on  July  I-,  1943,  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  1944- delivered  31 » 000 >000  board  feet  of  high-grade  spruce 
logs  to  mills  cutting  aircraft  lumber  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
29,000,000  board  feet  of  hemlock  and  low-grade  spruce  logs  to  Alaska, 
mills  cutting  liamber  for  military  purposes  in.  that  territory.  —  a  total 
of  60,000,000  board  feet  of  logs. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1944  an  additional  5>0Ci0.>00Q  board 
feet  of  high-grade,  spruce  logs  ha.ve  been  delivered  to  State  of  Washington 
mills,  and  an  additional  13.000,000  board  feet  of  hemlock,  and  low-grade 
spruce-have  been,  delivered  to  the  Alaska  mills.  Requirements  for, .air¬ 
craft  lumber  for.  military  purposes  are  now  such  ttet  they, pan  be  met 
by  commercial  loggers  in  the  Stades,  and  the  Alaska-  Spruce  Log  Program 
is  now  in  process  of  liquidation.  Logging  and  delivery  of.  all  logs,  to 
the  mills  have  been  couplet ed.  Most  of  the  ass.ets  of  the  Prp^am  -have 
been  sold  and  the  receipts  returned  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
capital  f\ind,  and  other  niatters  pertaining  to  the  liquidat.io>n  of.  the 
Program  are  progr.essing  satisfactorily.  Some  of  these,  such  as  final, 
s ett  1  erne nt> ‘With  contractors,  however,  involve  points  of  law  which  recpire 
legal;  determination  -by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  and  necessarily 
move  slowly,  but  barring  unforeseen  difficulties,  the  liquidation  of  the 
"Program  should  be  completed  during  the  Fis cab „ Year  194.5.,  ,  ,  .... 

6.  ■  Allocation  an.d  issiiance  of  grazing  permits,  sunervisio-n- of  range 

use  by  domestic  livestock,-  range  surveys '-and  range  management  -plans  on 

na.tional  forests:  '  The  natio-naX -forest  ranges  have  been  under  con-  . 
t  inuous' administrat  ion -by  t  he -For  est  Service  since  I905,  and  the  .  . 

grazing .  resource  has  been  made  to.  serve  bocal,  communities  and  the 
general  public  over  a  period  of  39  years  to  the  maocimum  degree  consistent 
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with  its  -prot e<?t ion  and  sustained  grazing  capacity  end  in  correlation 
with  t  i^b'er  production,  watershed  protection,  recreation,  and  the  use 
by  wildlife. 

The  practical  application  of  the  grazing  policies  which  have  guided, 
range  and  livestock  nanagenent,  is  reflected  in  the  general  sta.bility 
of  use  by  nationaJ-fo.rest  grazing  permittees  in  different  size  groups. 
Little  change  has  occurred  over  the  years  in  the  average  number  under 
permit  vi.  thin  such  groups. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  four  or  five  head  of  adult  cattle 
and  sheep  in  tTie  vrestern  range  States  grazes  on  the  National  Forests 
for  a  portion  of  each  year  and  the  Forest  ranges  provide  vrell  over 
ha,lf  of  the  feed  required  by  al  1  lambs  marketed  from  these  States, 

Luring  19^3»  permits  were  issued' to  owners  to  graze  1,322,400 

cattle,  4,548,000  sheep,  and  21,700  swine.  This  was  slightly  under 
the  numbers  grazed  in  1942,  In  view  of  the  pressure  for  greater  meat 
production,  special  efforts  have  been  required  to  hold  livestock 
numbers  as  closely, as  possible  to  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  Forest 
ranges  —  to  avoid  repetition  of  the  disastrous  results  followirg 
overstocking  permitted  during  World  War  I  in  the  vain  hope  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  meat  supply.  This  time  owners  have  been  encouraged  to 
ma.rket  inferior  animals  and  replace  them  v^ith  younger  and  more 
productive  ones.  Forest  officers  have  been  instructed  to  grant 
nonuse  for- the  duration  where  an  operator  voluntarily  reduces  his 
prefer  ence . f  or  the  purpose,  of  range  protection,  or  where  he  sells  or 
culls,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  increased  marketing  goals  and  is 
unable  to  obtain  replacements;  '  In  other  vrords,  emnhasis  during  th.e 
present  emergency  has  been  placed  bn  improved  management  and  livestock 
husbandry  practices.  Thus  with  better  animals  on  full  feed  under 
.effective  management,  the  Forest  ranges  are  enabled  to  make  their  maxi¬ 
mum  contribution  toward  the  meat -product  i  on  goal,  consistent  with  the 
permanent  productivity  of  the  range  and  without  placing  an  added 
burden  on  already  overtaxed  sources  of  supplemental  feed  supplies. 

Range  surveys  have  been  discontinued  for  the  duration,  but  they  will 
occupy  an  important  place  in  post-war  plans. 


Calendar  year  1^42 

Calendar  year  1943 

C&H 

SdO 

C&H  •  ■ 

S&G 

No.  pay  permits  issued 

19,04l 

4,79s 

18,897 

.■  4,582 

*Livestock  permitted 
to  graze  under  pa.y 
permit  ............. 

1,191,218 

4, 75s. 03s 

1,211,568 

4,538,660 

Livestock  permitted  to 
graze  free  . 

119.329 

9.S94 

110,845 

9,763 

Receipts,  F.  Y.  1943 

$1. 973. 233 

p.Y.  1944 

82,458,965 

*  Exclusive  of  animals  under  a,pproximately  6  months  of  age  which  number 
approximately  4,000,000. 
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7*  Protection  of  wildlife  resoiorce,  •preservatio'n  of  forest  conditions 

conducive  to  the  -pro-pagation  of  wildlife,  reduction  in  nnmi)er  of  game 

animals  in  overstocked  nxeas,  wildlife  surveys  and  management  -plans; 

Principal  .accomplishments  during  the  fiscal  year  11^4  toward  these 

objectives  have  been: 

(a)  Overpopulation  or  ,big  game  problem  areas  continue  to  be  of  major 
concern.  Throughout  the  National  Porests  there  are  some  ranges  vrhere 
deer,  elk,  moose  or  antelope  have  increased  through  protection  until 
there  are  now  too  many  animals  for  the  available  food  supply.  In  the 
most  serious  places  the  browse  and  other  important  food  plants  have 
been  clqsely  cropped  and  killed  and  in  severe  winters  ma.ny  animals 
lost  through  malnutrition.  To  correct  these  conditions,  independent 
and  cooperative  surveys  have  been  conducted  to  obtain  information  on 
numbers  of  animals,  their  condition,  the  extent  and  condition  of  the 
range  and  related  factors,  and  on  some  important  big  game  forests  these 
surveys  have  been  a  very  essential  part  of  the  mnter  work  load. 

(b)  Annual  estimate  of  more  important  species  on  National  Forests. 
Examples:  1,900,000  deer,  163,000  elk,  75*000  black  bear,  9,^00  big¬ 
horn  sheep. 

(c)  Annual  estimate  of  hunter  harvest  of  big  game.  Examples:  193,000 
deer,  .26,000  elk,.  5,700  black  bear.  The. usable  meat  derived  from  the 
big  game  harvested  on  the  National  Forests  is  estimated  at  27  million 
pounds,  vrhich  at  20^  a  pound  would  be  around  $5,^00,000.  In  addition, 
it  is  estimated  that  a.bout  12  million  pqunds  of  fish  were  taJcen  from 
National  Forest  waters,  to  help  in  the  American  diet  during  wartimes. 
Moreover,  the  hides  from  big  game  animals  produced  on  the  forests  .. 
helped  provide  soft  leather  for  gloves  .and  other  uses  of  the  military, 
and  were  channeled  into  the  tanneries  through  a  cooperative  project 
worked  out  with  WB  by  the  Forest  Service,  Fish  a.nd  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  States, 

(d)  Checking  big  game  use  of  browse  and  other  plants  for  game  manage¬ 
ment  purposes  since  they  noi-j  use  about  half  as  much  of  na.tional  forest 
forage  a.s  do  cattle  and  sheep. 

(e)  Cooperative  work  with  State  and  Federal  agencies  and  other  groups 
included  (l)  Hana.gement  of  cooperadive  vrildlife  areas,  (2)  Game  law 
enforcement,  (3)  Eeer.hide  salvage  program,  (4)  Surveys  and  reports  on 
civilian  ammunition  needs,  (5)  Continuad ion  of  essential  cooperative 
game  survey  and  management  work  other  than  (l),  which  has  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  State-Forest  Service  game  management  plans  for  certain 
problem  areas  on  National  Forests. 

Eui-ing  the  calendar  year  1943,  it , was  estimaded  that  .the  public  use 
of  Nat iona.l  Forest  arePoS  for  h-unting  and  fishing  amounted  to  .2,000,000 
hunter  days  and  2,37^,000  fishermen  days.  Although  public  use  has 
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declined  fron  pre-war  levels  in  the  more  isolated  areas,  there  has 
"been  a.  continuation  of  hunting  and.  fishing  effort  on  Nat  ion, al  Norest 
lands  near  cities.  This  has  heen  particularly  true  vrhere  the  National 
Forests  were  near  .military  campe  and  war  industry  centers.  Actijally 
in  some  areas  h\inting  and  fishing,  in  terms  of  ma,n-days  use,  is  greater 
than  in  -ore-war  years.  . 

'  -.1  ■ 

8.  Enforcement  of  sanitary  laws,  garbage  disnosal,  policing' and  other 

requisite  measures  for  safeguarding  health  and  safety  of  National 

Forest  users.*  Because  qf  their  extent  and  diverse  na.tural  attractions 
the  National  Forests  necessarily  are  subject  to  an  enormous  volume  of 
public  use  for  purposes  of.  outdoor  recreation  both  vunter  and  summer. 

To  serve  such  visitors  and  t'd  protect  the  National  Forest  resou.rces 
from  additional  fire  risks  an d„in sanitary  measures,  it  was  _found.  neces¬ 
sary  and  desirable  to  provide  simple  facilities  and  structures  for 
shelter  and.  sanitation  so  that  the  general  public  might  continue  td 
en.joy  the  benefits  of  .the  Ifational  Forest  environment  vrithout  creating 
undue  haz.ards  t.o  the  public  ,saf ety ,  welfare,  and  property.  At  the  end,'' 
of  calend.ar  year  1940,  through  regular  and  emergency  funds  there  ha.d 
been  constructed  or  ms.de  available  for ' recreational  use  and,  enjoyment 
of  the  Nat ional. Forests-,  approximately  4,250  camp  and.  picnic  areas, 

201  swimming  areas,  254  winter  .sports  areas,  5^  organization  camps, 
and  11  hotels  and.  resorts.,  the  latter  group  constructed  for  the  most 
part  by  other  agencies  and.,  turned,  over  to  the, Forest  Service  for 
administration.  Addi-tionally ,  up  to  Jamiary  1,  144i,  there  had  been 
constructed  under  special  use  permit  from  the  Forest  Service  over  300 
organization  camps,  a.pproxiraately  500  hotels  .and  resorts,  and  in 
excess  of  11,500  recreation  residences. 

Although  war  conditions  te^orarily  ha.ve  curtailed  public  uses  of 
the  national  forests  for  recreational  purposes,  during  the  calendar 
year  19^3  there  were  6-1/4  million  visits  for  recreational  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  facilities  and  services  including  resorts,  organiza.- 
tion  camps,  summer  homes,  improved  canrogrounds,'  and  other  recreational 
opportunities;  the  number  of  visits  to  tour  the  highways,  roads,  trails 
and  water  routes  v?as  about  11  million. 

The  decrease  of  use  was  an  average  one,  not  necessarily  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  areas  and  locations..  Abnormal  population  shifts  caused 
an  upset  in  the  ratio  of-;planned-  developments  to  expected  use.  Thus 
during  1943  some  areas  receive,!  such  heavy  use  as  to  require  additional 
sanitary  installations  and  raa.int enance ‘services  vrhile  others  received 
only  slight  use.  Because  of  .inadequate  personnel  and  funds  and  an 
additional  burden  of  work  caus.ed  by  the  war,  it'  hae  been  difficult' 
to  maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  clean-up  and  .ma.int  en.ance  ori  ' 
heavily -used  areas,  Ifeint. enance  and  upkeep  have  been  cut  ‘to  the 
absolute  minimum  for  safety,  sanitation,  and  preservation  of  the 
G-overnraent ' s  investment  in  the 'facilities'.  Essential  policing  for  the 
enforcement  of  sanitary  laws,,  garba^-e  disposal,  and  other  meps-ures 
requisite. to  safegua.-rd  the  .kealth,  md,  safety  of  National  .Forest  users 
has  been  continued  to  the  extent  possible  in  the  circumstances. 
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9.  Land  use  mar^.gement  on  the  ITational  ?ore^^ts.  Including  rental 

of  -  land;  land  classification;  action  on  claims  entered  under  the  TPuTalic 

land  laws;  As  ai,'  measuf'e  of  war  economy  a.nd  conversion  to  war  axtivities, 
statistical  re^iort's  showihg  the  fluctuation  and  turn-over  in  such 
activities  as  the  use  of  the  National  Forests  vuider  special  use  per-  ' 
mit ,  claims  hy  private  parties  to  National  Forest  lands,  and  land 
classification,  have  heen  discontinued  until  the  return  of  normal  con¬ 
ditions  maices  their  resumption  practicable. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  19^1,  the  Forest  Service  had  in  force  44,010 
special  use  permits  covering  nearly  2  million  a.cres  of  public  la.nd, 
and  over  20  thousand  miles  of  telephone  line,-  railroads,  roads,  pipe 
lines,  drift  fences,  etc.  Approximately  15^,  or  6,621,  of  these  per¬ 
mits  were  initially  issued’ during  the  year,  while  13^,  or  of 

the  permits  in  existence  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1940  vrere  revoked, 
abandoned,  or  expired  during  fiscal  yea.r  1941,  The  ttirn-over  in  such 
permits  requires  administrative  action  additional  to  the  normal  super¬ 
vision  of  uses  which  is  requisite  for  the  protection  of  government 
resources  and  the  public  interest.  ^ 

Additional  to  the  ordinary '  spe cial  use  permits,  3^  authorizations  by 
the' Forest  Service  or  Department  of  Agriculttire  for  the  use  pf  S45',45S 
acres  of  National  Forest  laud  were  issued  to  xirar  agencies  during  the  - 
fiscal  year  1944  for-'the  training  of  armed- ■oersonnel  and  other  war 
purposes.  In  addition,-  S  areas ,- approximating  163,192  acres,  were' trans¬ 
ferred  by  Act  of  Congress,  or  Executive  Order.  Up  to  June  30»  1944, 
the  cumulative  total  of  such  area.s  was  127,  comprising  an  aggregate  of 
2,957*226  acres  of  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Occupancy  of  National  Forest  lauds  for. purposes  of  commerce,  industiy, 
recreation,  summer 'homes,  resid.ence  and  resort  have  cent  inued,  ’Fees 
paid  for  special  uses  of  National  Forest  lauds  during  fiscal  year 
1944  totaled  $455  » 271.13 »'  increase  of  $62,561, .37- over  the^previbus 
fiscal  y^.r. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1.944,  16  oil  and  gau.  leases'  Issued  by 
the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  authority  of  the  acl  of  llauch  4, 

1917 »  outstanding  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 

Service.  Revenues  from  those  lea.ses  .in  th-e  form,  of  bonuses ,' r ehtals, 
and  royalties  accounted  for  approximat,,ely-  $61,376-71  of  .the  special 
use  fees  paid  in  durirg  the,  year.  Of  that.- amount ,.  .slightly  more  than 
$g , 300  was  'in  the  form  of  royalties  from  the  two  leases  .which  thus  far  I 
hpve  obtained  production.  ’  -New 'departmental  regulations,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  the  Forest  Service  assisted,  became,  effective  ,j 

June  16,  1944,  Simplification  of  procedure  has . already  resulted  in 
increased  activity  so  tha.t  ^ma..ny  new  leases  may  be  expected.,  aud  addit-ional  jl 
revenue  and  possible-'producti  on  obtained,. 

Other  mineral '  act iyity  ,  for  which  responsibility,  has  been  delegated 
to  the'  Forest  Service,  on'  rands .  acquired  under  the  Weeks  Lavr  and 
amendatory  and  supplementary'  s'tatutes  and  which  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Ha,rch  4,  I917  (3*^  Stat.  II50),  ha.s  increased 
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in  the  search  for  minerals  needed  to  further  the  war  effort.  The 
Forest  Service  has  issued  a  large  number  of  snecial  use  permits 
covering  prospecting  and  mining  on  such  lands.  ' 

The  war  has  brought  about  a  new  cycle  of  int er^st  in  t he  availability 
of  National  Forest  lands  for  homestead  purposes,  especially  on  the' 
part  of  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  co\iiltry.  During  the' 
year  numerous  inquiries  about  lands  subject  to  the  Forest  Homestead 
Act  of  June  11,  1906,  were  answered,  as  were  also  those  relating  to 
homesites  vrhi’ch  may  be  obtained  under  the  act  of  Iferch  3»  T927»  . 

amended  by  the  act  of  Hay  26,  193^»  oii  lands  within  the  NationaJ  Forests 
in  Alaska.  The  majority  of  lands  cla-ssified  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  August  10,  1912,  for  homestead  entry  under  the  act  of  June  11, 
1906,  have  either  been  entered  and  gone  to -patent,  entered  and  abandoned 
or  never  entered  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  positive  agricultural 
values  or  economic  and  social  needs.  Of  those  that  were  entered  and 
abandoned  or  never  entered,  many  have  been  reexamined.  Such  exami- 
na.tions  during  fiscal  year  1944  resulted  in  a  recall  of  parts  of  24 
lists  covering  1931  'acres  of  land  in  v^hich  an  error  vras  found  in  their 
original  classification  a,s  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture  and  other¬ 
wise  subject  to  disposition  under  the  Forest  Homestea.d  Law.'  T''''fo  areas, 
embracing  185  acres,  vrere  reexamined  and  upon  being  found  chiefly, 
valuable  for  agriculture  and  not  needed  for  public  purpose's  v' ere  listed 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  as  provided  by  law  for  homestead  entry. 

At  the  end  of  .the  year  action  was  pending  on  5  recall  cases  covering 
47s  acres  and  one  listing  covering  acres.  Additionally,  during 

the- year  400  acres,  more  or  less,  in  the  Conecuh  Nationa.l  Forest, 
Alabama,  v^ere  examined  as  provided  in  the  act  of  August  10,  1912,  and 
their  classification  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Within  and  contiguous  to  the  National  Forests  are  almost  tv'o  hundred 
thousand  rural  families.  Of  these,  approximately  2,500  families 
occupy  National  Forest  land,  such  occupancy  in  most  instances  being 
in  effect,  at  the  time  the  National  Forest  land  was  acquired.  The  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  lands  and  structures  thus  occupied  is  regarded  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  a  highly  desirable  objective.  Conditions 
created  by  the  war  have  necessitated  a»  cessabion  of  positive  activity 
in  this  field,  but  its  resumption  at  the  earliest  practicable  da.te  is 
anticipated.  Waiver  or  modification  of  fees  to  such  occupants  as  are 
totally  or  partially  unable  to  meet  them  because  of  the  submarginal 
character  of  the  land  and  lack  of  other  means  of  sup-oort ,  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Secretary  several  years  ago  and  continues  in  effect  where 
proof  of  such  situation  is  made  to  the  forest  officer  authorized  to 
ma.ke  such  waiver  or  reduction  of  fees. 

During  the  fiscal  yea.r  1944  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  approved  77- 
exchanges  under  the  Act  of  Hafch  20,  1922  in  which  the  United  States 
vrlll  receive  3^6,500  acres  valued  at  $2,401,545  amd  will  grant  in 
exchange  3S,4l9  acres  valued -at  $71,638  and  National  Forest  stumoage 
worth  $2,257,589. 
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Accurate  mps  are  essential  for  adequate  fuad  efficient  protection, 
development,  and  administration  of  land  end  resources.  These  are 
generally  prepared  from  aerial  pictures  which  serve  not  only  for  map 
production  hut  are  valuable  for  practical  resource  activities  such  as 
fire  control,  range  surveys,  determination  of  the  distribution  and 
density  of  timber,  and  many  other  puruoses. 

Practically  the  entire  surveying  and  mapping  personnel  was  transferred 
to  the  '%r  Mapping  Prograxi  of  the  VJa,r  Department.,  This  War  Mapping 
Project  consisted  of  the  preparation  of  topographic  maps  of  50  -  7“T/2' 
quadrangles  in  Southern  California,  9-15'  quadrangles  in  Northern 
California  and  46  -  7~T/2'  qioadrangles  in  Iferyland,,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  The  vrork  v^as  completed 'on  June  30» 
ginning  July  1,  the  War  Ma,pping  personnel,  v'ith  fey  exceptions,  became 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  highly  confidential  waj*  ma,ps  for  the 
Navy  Department. 

Because  of  the  above  assignment,  -nractically  no  surveying  or  ma.pping 
work  was  done  by  the  Porest  Service  for  its  ovrn  use  during  the  pa,st 
fiscal  year.  Very  fe\>r  forest  maps  were  prepared  for  publication. 

10 .  Protection,  development,  and  management  of  water  resources  of  the 

National  Forests:  Work  has  been  limited  essentially  to  jobs  arising 
from  emergency  watershed  conditions  resulting  from  fires.  Investiga¬ 
tions  were  made  of  extensive  areas  burned  in  1044,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  need  for  and  developing  necessary  plans  for  flood  damage 
prevention  measures.  Emergency  measures  ma.y  be  desirable  in  a  portion 
of  the  areas  burned.  There  was  initiated  detailed  sxirveying  and  planning 
for  upstream  watershed  work  in  aid  of  flood  damage  prevention  to  be 
accomplished  after  the  war  in  the  Los  Angeles  watershed.  ,  „  ,• 

11.  Construction  of  improvements  other  tha.n  roads  and  trails.:  In  the 
main,  construction  work  on  the  National  Forests  is  in  a  deferred  status 
for  the  duration.  However,  a  need  occasionally  arises  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  telephone  line,  drift  fence,,  water  imorovement,  or  other 
type  of  project  to  facilitate  the  protection  effort,  the  cutting  of 
timber,  or  the  management  of  stock  on  Na.tional  Forest  ranges,/  In  19^4, 
construction  work  was  restricted  to  projects  of  the  highest  priority  — 
those  which  could  not  be  deferred  without  weakening  protection  or 
resource  management. 

12.  Reforestation  of  denuded  National  Forest  areas:  In  the  fiscal  year 
1944  and  so  far  in  fiscal  year  1945 »  .reforestation  work  has  consisted 
langely  of  nursery  maintenance  with  the'  exception  of  small  planting 
projects  which  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  with  conscientious 
objectors,  high'  school  students  and  volunteer  groups,  suqh  as  Boy  Scouts., 
During  fiscal  year  1944,  5*010  acre's  were  so  planted..  -Output,  of  trees, 
from  the  nurseries  has  remained'  at  a.  low  level  with  l4'  of* the.  25  Forest 
Service  nurseries  out  of  production  altogether,  and'  some  of  the  seed 
beds  of  the  other  11  sown  to  soil-improving  crops.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1944,  action  was  started  at  some  of  these  11  nurseries  to 
collect  seed  and  sow  seed  beds  for  production  of  trans-plant  stock,  which; 
m.ust  be  three  or  more  years  in  the  nursery  beds  before  it  is  ready  for  ! 
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field  pl?,nting.  There  bns  "been  very  little  or  no  activity  at  the  other 
l4  nurseries. 

The  total  area  of  National  Forest  laud  satisfactorily  planted  to  (^ate 
is  1,211,605  acres.  There  remain  to  he  planted  some  2,200,000  of 
denuded  National  Forest  laud.  The  plauting  of  trees  on  these  denuded 
and  nonrestocking  lands  is  vuth  minor  exceptions  the  only  means  of 
bringing  them  back  into  the  productive  condition. 
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(d)  righting  Pore St  Fires 


Appropriation  Act,  19^5  . . .  $100,000 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . .  100 , OOP 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

.  1944  ' 

Estimate 

1945 

Estimate 

1946 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Fire  suppression  . 

2.  Protection  of  unappropr iatec 

public  forest  lands  . . 

3.  Overtime  costs  ........... 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  estimate  or 
approPT  iation  . . . 

$1,298,7S0 

1 

117,^06^ 

84,9^0 

133,354 

$  67,000 

33,000 

$100,000 

+  33,000(1) 

-  33,000(1) 

$1,635,000 

$100,000 

$10^,00n 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


'  ( 1) ■  Thp  increase  of  $33»0^'^  iJ^  project  for  "Fire  Sunuression”  and 
the  decrease  of  an  identical  amount  in  the  project  "Protection  of 
Unaunronriated  '^ublic  Fore st.  Lands, "  is  due  to  the  elimination  of 
the  authorization  for  the  nrotection  of  unapnro-or iated  -oublic  forest 
lands'  in  t>’e  1946  estimates.  ~ 


The  amount  of  the  anorooriation  has  not  heen  reduced  helow  $100,000, 
it  "being  generally  recognized  that  the  amount  is  nominal  in  character 
and  the  nrimary  nurnose  of  the  aooronr  iation  Is  to  auth^^rize  the 
Forest  Service  to  dravr  unon  other  aooronriations  for  emergency  fire 
control  o"bl igations .  i/hen  the  summer  fire  season  is  over,  it  has 
"been  the  invariable  practice  to  oass  a  deficiency  anorooriation  to 
reiraborse  the  aoorooriations  from  vrhich  sums  have  been  temporarily 
borrowed,  and  to  orovide  f\inds  for  the  soring  fire  season,  which, 
fortunately,  is  much  less  severe  and  prolonged  than  the  summer 
season. 


CH.dliGE  IN  LaIMGUaGE 


The  bracketed  phrase  has  been  deleted  from  the  language  of  this  item 
in  the  1946  estimates; 

[and  unaooroor iated  oublic  forest  lands,] 

This  action  removes  the  authority  granted  to  the  Forest  Service  during 
the  fiscal  years  1938  to  l'^45 ,  inclusive,  to  protect,  and  arrange  for 
the  protection  of  unappropriated  oublic  forest  lands.  This  authority 
has  been  used  to  protect  only  those  unappropriated  lands  situated 
within  the  boundaries  of  organized  protection  districts.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  protection  of  these  lands  in  the  fisca-1  year  19^6  will 
be  provided  for  in  an  Interior  Department  appropriation. 
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!fORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

1,  Eire  surrression :  This,  rrojf^ct  covers  emer^e-n-cy  fire’  control  ex-, 

oerditures  bn  the  national  forests.  A^.ministrative'  restrictions 
olaced  upon’  the  use  of  these  funds  by  the  Eorest  Service  provide  that 
exof^nditur es  shall  not  he  made  therefrom  unt"!  forest  fires  have  ac¬ 
tually  started.  An  exception  is  made  to  this  rule,  howpver,  when  fire 
conditions  h^come  s^  crit^ical  that  the  refiu.lar  protective  ors:ani7:ation, 
vhich  is  financed  from  the  aopropriati on  ^'National  forest  protection 
and"  manaa:ernent , is  unable  to  cope  vuth  the  situation  and  v'hen,  there¬ 
fore,  the  temnorary  emnloyment  of  additional  guards  vili  clearly  reduce 
expenditures  for  fire  fightin^e:.  _  ,  .  ,  .  .  ■ 

2.  Protection ' of  unaonrooriated  forest  lands;  Unaporopr iated  public 
forest  lends  are  widely  spn.ttered  throughout  the  entire -Nest.  In  many 
cases  the  Ne,ti6nal  Forests,  orotective  associations,  orge.nized  to  pro¬ 
tect  or ivately  own ed  land.s,  and  certain  states,  were  com.pelled,  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1936.  to  protect  these  public  forest  lands  without  re¬ 
imbursement  from  an  aoorooriate  fed.eral  'appropriation  .item.  Through 
direct  protection  of  public  'lands  intermingled  with  National  Forests, 
and  under  cooperative  arrangements  which  have  been  worked  out  betv'een 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber  protective  associations  and  states, 
the  Federal  Government  shares  in  the  cost  of  protecting  these  public 
land.s  from  an  appropriation  specif ical'y  established  for  this  purpose. 
The  accounts  of  cooperatives  are  audited  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
per  acre  c6st  of  protecting  the  public  forest  lauid  is  based  upon  the 
tota.l  cost  of  protecting  all  of  the  lands  v.dthin  the  boundaries  ef 

the  protection  unit.  In  the  fiscal  year  IQ^^-  the  areas  protected  were 
as  follows: 


Intermingled  with  National  Forests  .  792,18^  acres 

Intermingled  with  State  f  Asso-ciation 
lands  . ■ .  2122,805  " 


Total  . 2,914,989  " 


The  areas  protected  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  vdll  be  approximately  as 
listed  above.  In  the  fiscal  year  1946  this  project  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued  as  a  Forest  Service  activity. 


15,  *a5>l«uiatory  liioteB,  y.T.  194b) 


(Forest  Service) 
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( p )  Forest  Managempnt 

Aoorooriation  Act,  1^43  . . . . 

Proposed  .■.Oonso’ idat  ion  in  19^-6' estiirates 

from  "Forest  influences"  . . .  .' . . 

Total  avs.ile.dle,  ^^5  ' . . •  •  •  • 

Budget  estimate,  . , . 

Change  f o  r  P  ^6 : 

Overtime  decrea.se . -  72,111 

Other  decrease  _ 92 


A~ES  SE  V  riON 
orrier  OF  a-'DGF’^  AMD  FlNANCl 

$506,348  ■  '  '■  ■ 

+  86.762 

5Q3'',110 
520,900  ■' 


-  72,210 


Fote.  -  .As  indicated •aboi^'e,  the  .estimates  nronose  the  consolidation  of 
th:  e  item  "Forest  influence's"  vith  the  item  "Fore  st  m.ane.sem.en  t"  .  This 
or onosal  'is  made  in'  the'  interest  of  s im.pl if yine:  the  aoproor iati on 
structxire  for  research  activities  of  the-  Forest  Service  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  another  pro'oosed  consolid.at ion  involvins:  "Forest  Survey" 
and  "Forest  Economics","  v/ill  provide  for  a  more  loaica.!  groupihe:  of 
research  funds  into  four  items  rather  than  six  as  heretofore. 


PROJECT  ST_-.TEi'EFT 


Project 


1.  Silvicutlure 

2.  Forest  orotection  ... 

3.  Faval  stb'res 

investigations  . 

4.  Watershed  protection. 

5.  Overtime  costs . 

Unohligaiedi  balance  .  .  , 

Total' estimate  or 
a'nuror)riation(1944  ' 
and  1045  adjusted 
for  comoarability) . 


1944 


$701,041  ■, 

;  65,634 

33,592 

74,548 

67.277 

1,427 


543,519 


“1W“ 

(estimated.) 


$315,402 
'  65,000 

'  65,000 

75.590 

72,118 


593,110 


T^6  ^ 

( estimated) 


$315,400 

65,000 

65,000 

75,500 


520,000 


Increa.se  or 
decrease 


'2(1) 


90(1) 

-72,118_  „ 


72,210 


DECREASE 

The  d e crease  of  $72 , 210  for  1946  consists  of  $72,118  decrease  for  over¬ 
time,  and 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $9R  to  ro.und  off  the  appropriation  total. 

.  '  .  CFAiPE  IF:  L'AFGUAGE' 

Tha  •■estimates  include  a  oronosed  change',  in'  the  language  of  this  item- as 
follows  (new  language  under ecor^d) : - 

Forest  management:  Fire,  silvicultural,  watershed,  and  other 
forest  investigations  aad  experiments  under  Section  2,  as 
amended,  at  forest  exueriment  stations  or  elsewhere. 

The  word  "watershed"  has  been  adced  to  this  item  because  of  the  merger 
of  the  "Forest  Influences"  aporooriaiion  with  the  "Forest  Management" 
item. 
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WORK  UI'LBR  THIS  APPROPEI ixIT OK 

Objective:  To  obtain  the  facts  on  which  to  bs.se  sound  forest  practices; 
snecif ically  to  sum'ly  the  information  nepded  by  Pederal,  State  and 
private  agencies  .to  reforest,  protect.,  improve  and  manege  forest 
lands  and  watersheds,  for  the  continuous  production  of  maximum  supplies 
of  forest  products  and  usable  water  supplies. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  The  continued  productivity  of  our 
forost  area,  about  one-third  the  total  area  of  the  country,  is  of 
ma..ior  concern  to  a  la.rge  segment  of  the  American  people.  Industries, 
communities,  in  fact  whole  local  and  regional  economies  are  founded 
on  the  harvesting,  manpfacture,  transporta.tion,  and  merchandising  of 
wood  and  wood  pp'^ducts.  Properly  managed  and  rightly  handled,  these 
wood  products-  ca.n  be  produced  not  only  on  a  continuing  basis  but  their 
cuantity  and  ouallty  .can  also  be  materially  increased.  Improperly 
handled,  our  forest  .land  cannot  continue  to  meet  Kationa.l  reouire- 
raents. 

This  forest  area  is  also  the  source  of  much  of  our  water  supply 
which  in  the  West  sup- lies  about  9*^  percent  of  the  total  available 
v'ater  resource.  Water  from  forested  watershed  su-pplies  hundreds'"  of 
communities  with  domestic  water,  fur’'"ishes  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  agricultural  land  with  irrigation  waiter,  t\rrns  1h  e  turbines  of 
hundreds  of  hydro-electric  plants,  and  provides  recreation  f or  many 
of  our  citi'.zens.  These  forested  areas,  also  protect  many  commun.ities 
and  agricultural,  lands  from  destructive  floods  and  harmful  sedimenta¬ 
tion. 

■  Much,  ef  the  lack,  of  progress  in  improving  woods  practices,  in 

■  regenerating  and  protecting  the  forest,  and  in  safeguarding  our  water 
resource  can  be  attributed  to  lach:  of  aclecuate  technical'*  information 
on  how  to  do  the  job.  The  tremendous  complexity  of  American  forest 
conditions  creates  such  a  variety  of  problems  that  only  research  on 

a  national  scale,  yet  local  in  application,  can  provid.e  the  measures 
to  cope  with  them. 

Plan  of  Work:  Rpsearch  under  this  appropriation  is  conducted  through 
12  regional  forest  experiment  stati'^'ns.  Much  of  the  actual  vrork  is 
conducted  on  experimental  forests  wherp  conditions  representative  of 
those  found  ov^r  a  considerable  area,  permit  concentration  on  major 
problems.  A  vride  variety  of  d^etailed  studies  are  made  of  various 
forestry  practices  and  operations  in  their  rele-tion  to  grov/th  and 
productivity  of  the  land,  to  the  difficulties  of  fire  control,  and 
to  the  yield  and  control  of  water.  Water  measurements  are  con¬ 
tinually  made  on.  carefully  selected  drainage  basins  and  the  effect 
of  changes  in  forest  cover  conditiers  determined.  Continuity  in 
v'ork  schedules  andrrecords  is  essential  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  these  investigations. 
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Progress  and  Gu-ryent  Program;  The  sudden  shock  of  war  necessitated 

major  re  due  t-ien.  i  n  regular  ■  wor  k  -an  d-.  shif  t  s  to  v  ar-  ne  cess  ary  'projects. 
Thes®  war  jobi^- ■s.re  ■■'being  continued.  .Howeyer,  v;ith  tMs  new  work 
better  organized,'  various  adjustments,  made  and  a  war  program  generally 
establishie.d,  'it  has  been  po.ssible  diiring  the  oast  year  to  out  an 
increasing 'amount  of  effort  into  the  preoaration  of  reports  on  past 
work  and  initiation  of  a-  small  amoimt  of  new  work  directed  at  suo-'Ty- 
"ng  information  immediately  useful  in  the  war  or  needed  for  oost-v^ar 
resource  rehabilitation.  Some  examples  by  projects  follow. 

1.  Silviculture:  This  project  concerns  hov'  to  reproduce,  grow  and 
manage  the  forest  and  includes  work  formerly  reported  separately 
under  P.egeneration,  Genetics,  and- Men  suration. 

Experimental  forests  operated  as  pilot  plants  were  continued  on  'a 
reduced  scale  with  emphasis  on  getting  out  as  much  timber  for'  the’ 
war  as  consistent  v;ith  experimental  r ecuireraents.  Por  example, 
eight  million  feet  of  ponderosa  pine  were  cut  from  the  Black’s 
Mountain  Experimental  Forest  in  California,  four  million  feet  of 
m^aple  and  birch  veneer  logs,  sawtimber,  pulpwood  and,  otha^'  •'.needed 
products  were  taken  frem  experimental  forests  in  the  .Lake  State, 
and  cutting  operations  were  opened  upeon  the  Hitchiti  forest  ih 
south  central  Georgia  in  an  area  of  st.umpage  scarcity. 

Results  shovdn?:  hovf  best  to  manage  forests  are  increasingly  accruing 
from  thes^  experimental  forests;  results  that  reouire  a  number  of 
years  of  forest  operation  to  produce.,  ■  Here  are  .three  items  brought 
o'ut  by  analy.sis  of  measurements  taken  last  year: 

(a)  On  c.  20  acre  block  in  the  Dukes  Forest  in  the  Lake  States,  two 
cuttings,  one  in  I526  and  one  in  19^3 1  removed  55 >000  board  feet  of 
logs  and  350  cords  of  chemical  wood.  Tet  the  stand  remaining  today 
is  more  thrifty  than  ever  before  and  has  nearly  as  much'  volume  as 
when  first  cut  in  I926.  Exe.mples  of  good  mar.agement  like  this  that 
.people  can  go  and  see  on  the  ground  are  closely  watched  by  fore.st 
managers  as  showing  concretely  what  can  be  done. 

(b)  On  the  Fort  Valley  Forest  in  the  Southwest  30  years  of.  careful 

records  on  managed  stands  completed  and  analysed  last  year  give 
authorita-tive  information  on  results  of  different  cutting  methods 
for  ponderosa  pine.  ■  ' 

(c)  Oh  the  Black's  Mountain  Experimental  Forest  in  California,  the 
ef f  ectivehess,  of  a  trahsp'ortat ion  system  designed  to  make  light- ■  ■ 
cut’  'ngs  .economical'’y' -feasible,  has  be'^n  amply  demonstrated.  The 
light  cuttings,  ramoving'  the^s'':,-.m'6'sl ' suseeptiblemtb:vihs'eot.sattack 
heiv®  been  effective  in  reducing  losses.  Areas  lightly  cut  in  1937 
.■st-ill  show  a'he'duct'.ion  ;in  mortality -o-f.:. over  80  percent. 

Bes.Mes.  expe-rimenfal 'f'drest"  data,-  re-sult'S’  o-btained  during  the  past 
year  yielded  much  inf  o.rm'aitloh  needed  by  .'.the: -timber  manager  during 
■the-  wan  -and  in  the  •post-'Twar ■  period,.  Some- ‘examples: 
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(a)  Last  year,-  dPvelo-Dment  of  samole  los  scaline:  methods  .in  the 
Lake  States' and  ‘Rocky  Mountains  suhst  anti  ally  reducing  ■  scaling  costs 
was  renorted.  Thus  year,  follow-uu  studies  were  made  at -a  number 

■  of  exneriraent  stations  to  determine  a-Dolicability-  under  a  wide  variety 
of  conditions.  .Based  on  these  studies,  general  instructions  on  use 
of  short;  cut  scaling  methods  on  the  National  Rorests  are;  being  -pre¬ 
pared.  It-  is  believed  that  in  a  few  years,  samuling  methods- will  ‘ 
revolutionise  traditional  practices  and  save  many  thousands  -of  dol¬ 
lars  anrually  in  timber  sale  administratioh  costs. 

(b)  Based,  on  years  of  painstaking  research,  the  bulletin  "Repro- 
ductivp  Habits  of  Douglas  Rir"  was  published  during  the.  past  year 
telling  the  forest  manager  in  detail  how  to  get  natural  reproduc¬ 
tion  unc  er  various  forest  conditions  and  methods  of  cut  ting.  ■  -Widely  ~ 
distributed  to  forest  owners  in  the  Douglas  fir  region,  this  report 

is  exerting  considerable  influence  to v;afd  improved  management  practices. 

(c)  Recent  studies  in  the  Northwest  pile  up  additional  evidence 
against  the  prof i tab ili'ty  of  sending  small  trees  to  v;ar.  Cutting  and 
skidding  6,  8,  and  12-ihch  trees  requires  10,  8,  and  5»5  man -hours 
respectively,  per  thousand  board  feet.  Milling  these  baby  trees 
wastes  even  more  manoower,  to  saw  1,000  board  feet  from  6,  10  aid 
12-inch  treea  reauires  9>  and  3  itan  hours,  respectively.  Translated 
into  cutting  practices,  waste  of  manoovfer  through  cutting  undersized 
trees  makes  an  -even  more  ’  impressive  story. 

(d)  Black  spruce,  a  valuable  pulpwood  species  growing  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Lake  States,  has  a  reputation  for  lack  of  vdndfirmness  often 
used  as  an  excuse  for  destructive  clear  cutting.  A  recently  com¬ 
pleted  study  helps  clear  up  this  and  a  number  of  other  questions. 

Somp'  conclusions:  (a)  Windthrow  in  swamp  black  spruce-is  greatly 
overrated  as  a  cause  of  mortality  folloiifing  partial  cutting;  64 
percent  of  the  trees  dying  5  to  6  years  following  cutting  remained  ■ 
&ta,nding  so  obviously  are  not  wind-killed;,  (b)  cutting  not  in  excess 
of. 3^1  percent  of  ‘th.e  merchantable  volume  of  trees  over  6  inches  d.b.h. 
(diameter  at  breast  -height)  is  desirable  and  practicable;  heavier 
cuttings  tend  to  increase  mortality  from  all  causes  and  reduce  net 
growth.  '  . 

(e)  Large  areas  in-' nor  thwestern' Wisconsin  are  coming  into  young 

jack  pine,  much  of  it  overstocked  anc-  in  need  of  ‘thinning.  Tests 
show  thinking  in  such  stands  can  be  made  a  paying  prpposi'bion..  In  ' 
f^  ,35~y“S-3?-: old,:  stand,  •  excess' tree's  were  cut  yielding  from,  6  to  9  ' 

cords  -pp.r.  acre.  Cutting  ■  them'  on’  a  commercial  basi s.  yielded  a  farmer 
87  cents  per-hour"-.for  hi s 'time  and  th  e  use^of  ,_his,.  t.fs-in;  a  .very  decent 
waaepfpr-r.rural’employment ' in'-midwinter'.  .  _  .  * 

(f)  Information  tO-  guide  stand  improvement  work  after  the  war  was 
obt:-"'.  i.  Results  five  years  follov'ing  thinning,-  'weeding,  -and 
oth-p--  f/;r  nd  im-arovemeint' 'o'per'atidns  by  the  .Ciy'iTia.n  Conservation 
Corps  un  a -.large  number  'and  variety  of  areas  treated  .in -the 
Appai-’chians  were  :analy'ze'd  and  a  report  broiight  to  completion  during 
the  year.  A  10-year  study  of  releasing  suppressed  loblolly  pine  in 
the  South  by  girdling  valueless  competing  hardwoods  shows  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  have  been  a  paying  proposition.  In  terms  of  labor  return 
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1-1/4  extra  cord's  growth  per  acre  over  the  oeriod'was  obtained 
-for- each  m'ah"'ho'ur  expended  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  treatment 
will,  c'dntinue 'for  many  more' years.  A  comprehensive  snrvey  'of • ' ooc 
stand  improvement  i's  "nov'  under  way  in  the  Lake  States  and  is  planned 
else-v^hefe-.  Such  information’ will  be  invaluable  in  guiding  pd'st-war 
reernoloyment  uro,srams  on  format  landts.  smch  greater  volime  of 
thi 's' pr eparatory  work  needs  to  be  done.  '  ■  ■■ 

Research 'In  'o  Ian  ting  has  yielded  some  significant  'results: 

•(a)  ■  Cork  is'  a  strategically  important  material  produced  entirely 
abro'ad,  ■  and  the'  Spanish  cork  oak  tree  will  grow  in  certain  parts 
of  this  'co'untry.  Be'cc'-use'  of  these  tv,fo  major  fact's  there  now  exists 
very  general  interest  in  esta.blishing  American  sources  of  cork. 

The  same  interest  'developed  v.dth  the  Span’ish  American  V/ar  and  tiForld 
War  I  but  v^as  not  followed  up  effectively.  A  major  handicap  hither¬ 
to  ha.s  been  lack  of  knowledge  of  where  and  how  to  plant  andi 'grow 
cork  oak  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  many  attempted  plantings 
havp  been  unsuccessful,  a  limited  research'  nrogram  to  supoly  the 
needed  information  has  been  initiated  in  California,  the  Southwest, 
and  th“  South.  A  considerable  number  of  test  olantlng's  have'  been 
established  and  studies  of  se^d  storage  and  handling  made.  In' 
cooueration  with  the  University  of  California  and  one  of  the  large 
corP  com.nanies  a  large  n'u.mber  of  seedlings  have  been  distributed 
to  interested  land  owners  and  additional  acorns'  imported  from  Soain, 

(b)  Anticioating  large-scale  forest  planting  after  the  war,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  material  to  guide  that  "program,  is  being  pushed  ahead.  In 
the  Lake  States,  two  comprehensive  -reoorts  "Reforestation  in  the 
Lcke  States"  and  a  "Lake  States  Nursery  Manual"  (for  conifers)-  are 
well  along  towards  comoletion,  bringing  together  20  years '  of  "e'X- 
tensive  exoerience  in  growing  and  planting  trees  under  Lake  States 
conditions.  A  pr f ctitioner ' s  handbook  on  forest  olanting  in  the 
Central  States  is  being  orepared  and  in  the  South  revision  is  planned 
of  Wake  ley's  "Artificial  Reforestation  in  th»  Southern  Pine  Region", 
the  bible  of  the  southern  forest  ulanter. 

(c)  Successful  methods  of  planting  red  spruce  and  red  Pine  on 
devastated''lands  heretofore  considered  unplantable  in  the 
ATDoalach'i'ahs  have  been  developed,  ■' success  depending  in  large  part 
on  skillful '-aoplication  and  timing  of  a  release  cutting  to  remove 
v'p'getat  ive-' competit  ion Similar  wdrk  has  been  done  on  cottonwoods 
in  the  South  and  was  oublished  last  year  in  the  bulletin  "Planting 
Cottonwood  on 'Bottomlands" 

■(d)  ■  Sdnie’' 'examples  of  current  findings'' on  research  fto  dev^^iPp  : 

better  Planti'hg  methods:  'A  heavy'-ddsage''df -fertilizer  "applied  to 
nursery  stock  of  loblolly 'pine'’ 'during  the  late  fall/ or  early.' spring 
prior  to  outolanting  has  been  found  to  increase  field  survivaJL  during” 
'dro'-bkhtlj>’ea'rs'  as  much  he  20"  percent . '  This  may  mean  am  saving- of 
pp'r"  a'cr'e  through'  an  oiitlay  of  '  30-'  cents'  in  b-stablishin'g'  adequately 
'stoc'fce-d' Plantations .  Tests  have  shown  lt-"i”8  :possible  to  prolong 


pnrine  dormancy  "of  he.rdwood  nursery  stock  from  1  to  k  v'esks  by  , 

■nr-ooer  trf>atment  vuth  ,erdv;th  regulators.  In  this  .v'.ay,  .it  may.  b-e- 
•nossible  to-.^'-extend  the  snrin^  ■ola-htin^  season;  normally^  of  y.  to. 
veekS'  duration.,  by  25  to  80  nercent,  eorresoondinely'  i'ncreasin.g  ■ 
acre.a-fje  ulahted  and  effective  use  of  trained  -blahtins  crews..- 

Tree  breeding  vrork  has  be°n  ’continued  on  a  reduced  maintenance 
basis  with  no  new  work  started.  Considerable  time,  durinf^  th,e  Toast- 
year  wa,R  snent  o'n  analysis  of  data  and.  preparation'  of  several  im- 
nortant  renorts  that  v'hen  comnleted  will  add  some,  important  se^-*-. 
ments  to  our  meager  literature  and  knowledge  of  forest  genetics.. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  me.ss  field  planting  tests  of,  promising.  . 
hybrids  and  new  strains  when  planting  is  resumed  after  the  war.  . 

2.  Forest  Protection  -research;  Main  effort  in  fire  research  during 
the  past  year  has  been  directed  toward  problems  of  immediate  concern 
in  intensified  wartime  forest  fire  control. 

i/hen  the  Eastern  Defense  Command  reouested  the  Forest  S^vice.to 
organize  a  network  of  fire  danger  warning  stations  in  the  l4 
Eastern  States,  Research  was  asked  to  make  an.'' analysis  of  fire 
records  by  States  to  show  how  the  fire  load  fluctuated  with  fire 
danger.  Some  striking  statistics  were  developed  of  much  significance 
in  fire  control  planning.  For  example,  in  Virginia  during  the  fall 
of  1942  and  the  spring  season  of  1943,  80  percent  of  all  fires  and 
97  percent  of  the  suppression  load  came  on  the  84  class  3  4  fire 

days  out  of  a  total  fire  season  of  273  days.  The  suppression  job 
on  a  class  4  day  is  almost  800  times  greater  than  on  a  class  1  day 
and  probably  would  be  over  5»000  times  greater  on  a  'class  5  day. 
One-tenth  of  the  total  seasonal  suppression  load  of  17,000  man  hours 
came  on  one  peak  load  day  in  April,  '-^hese  figures  emphasize  that 
if  state  organizations  are  to  get  oh  top  of  their  fire  problem  they 
must  be  organized  to  meet  occasional  severe  peak  loads, 

Pppparch-devi=loped  methods  of  measuring  forest  fire  danger  in  the 
East  have  been  widely  adopted  by  Fed'eral  agencies  and  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degrep  by  State  and  private  agencies.  Constant  technical  super¬ 
vision  is  necessary  to  kepp'them  v/orking  effectively.  During  the. 
past  year  the  Aorialachian  Station  vprked  in  1'8  eastern  s1:ates 
organizing  and  installing  station  networks.  Ninety,  nev;  observers 
v'ere  trained  and-  many  others  checked  at  the  29^  stations,  novr  func¬ 
tioning.  Similar  work  was  done  by  several , experiment  stations. 

New  findings  blended  with  oast  work  provided  the  basis  for  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  finished  dur  i.ng  the  past  year  of  the  fire  danger  rating 
system  in  Calif orni-a.'  From 'analysis  of '.past  f  ire,  .records  a, .'uniform 
system./'was  devSlObf^d-*for-  dfetermih'ing  needed  manpower  fbr  ' different 
leyels 'of.-'^fi-re  "-danger  On  each/'orotection 'unit'.  .' 7  . .  ,,-,7... 

•CoO.d  progress  was  m'a'de  in  the ‘deyelo'p'm'ent  of  .cheaper  .and,  more  effective 
methods'  of  P're scribed  b'urrixng  i'n "the  Sou'bh.’' "Hire  Is  .now  used  widely 
in  the- 'South  but'  knowledge  of  good  methodology  is 'inadequate,  costs 
are  too  high,  and  results  are  often  unsatisfactory.  In  1943  over 
25,Onn  acres  were  prescribed-burned  on  the  Osceola  For est  in  Florida 
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under  close  technical  ohseiuration  hy  research.  Burning  work  was 
directed  to  reduce  damage  from  wild  fires,  lessen  suppression  costs, 
and  wherever  ^possihle  was  timed  to  aid  reproduction  hy  "burning  to 
improye-.rthe  ...seedljed  immediately  ahead  of  seedfall,  to  precede  chipping 
for  naval  atones,  end  to  improve  forage  for  cattle, 

3.  ,  jlaya’l  stores  investigations;  further  progress,  has  "been- made -in 
increasing,  gum  yields  through  research  on  chemical  stimulation  methods 
at  th,e  Olus tee  Experimental  Eorest  of  the  Southern  Forest- Experiment 
Station.  Several  new  and'  promising  variations  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
treatment  were ■  developed  during  the  19^3  season.  Of -the  many 'Chip¬ 
ping  technics,  ,  application  schedules,  and  chemicals  tested,  three 
treatm.ents  selected  as  outstanding  are  recommended  to  the  industry 
for  the  19^4  season,  Each'has  certain  advantages  and  limitations 
and  the  producer  can  select  the  one  best  suited  to  the  particular 
situation  of  the  operator,  '  These  three  treatments  are: 

(a)  Early  production  step-up  treatment  for  virgin-  timber,'  The 
greatest  percentage'  increase  in  gum  production  with  use  of  chenicals 
co.mes  early  in  the  season.  Application  of  40  .percent  sulphuric  acid 
on  slash,  pine  and-  60  percent  on  longleaf  for,  the  first  6  to  8  streaks 
has  given  from  53  percent  to  103  percent  more  gum  than  the  '  samf=  number 
of  uriireated  streaks  on  comparable  timber.  This  treatment  will  appeal 
to  operators  who  want  to  get  their  timber  into  full . -production 'early 
in  thp  year  and  who  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  continue  chemical 
e.pplicat^'. on  throu,£hout  the  season. 

(b) .  Periodic  acid . treatment .  This  consists  of  applying  sulphuric 
acid  to, all  streaks  chipped  during  soring  and. simmer  months.'  Ho  ' 
rigid  schedule  of  chipping  is  specified.  This  treatment  is  designed 
for  the  operator  who  because  of  labor  shortage  or  other  reasons 
cannot  chip  regularly  -  every  week  is  considered  good  practice. 

Acid  treated  streaks  keep  producing  longer  thjan  untreated  streaks. 

With  iv,fe ekly  chippihg  of  old  faces  a  40  to  60  percent  increase  with 
acid  is  obtained.  If  chipping  and  acid  treatment  is  done  every 
other  week  a  5.*^  to  120  percent  increase  can  be  expected;  everj'- 
third  week  a  75  to  I30  percent  increase  over  no  acid  treatment. 

(c)  Skip  acid  treatment.  Here  the  timber  is  chip'-ied  v, weekly  but 
sulphuric  acid  is  applied  only  every  other  week.  Timber  thus 
treated  has  in  tests  on  the  Olustee  Experimental  Forest  consistently 
yielded  4^  to  45  percent  more  gum  than  untreated  timber.  The  chief 
advantage  of  this  treatment  is  that  a  me.ximum  increase  is  obtained 
from  a  minimum  a.pplication  of  acid  and  labor, 

A  premising  lead  from  research  in  1943  not  yet  ready  for  general 
r- commendation  to  the  industry  is  bark  chipping.  This  consists  of  a 
streak  of  the  usual  vddth  made  through  the  outer  and  inner  bark  but 
not  into  the  wood.  With  acid,  yields  in  excess  of  those  obtained 
frc'  :eg-ala,r  half-inch  deep  chipping  have  been  obtained  experi¬ 
mentally  and  in  addition  the  timber  is  but  little  injured  by  the 

chi'rpi.ig. 
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U.  Watpfshe.d  protectipn  investigations;  -■ 

I'orp  watfr  ..for  municirial^ities :  Many  small  co-mmunitias  darive  their 
nninici-nal  water  directly  from  nearbj*  ;  small  watersheds..'  liThen  over-; 
demands  reduce  the  sunnly  below  safe  limits,  ex-oansion  to  other 
soucqee  c.annot  .ouickly  be  raa.de.  In  the  Piedmont  section,  such 
pi'crtaa^es  .c,an  .be  .met  in.  oart  by  reducine:  the  airtourit  used  by  the' 
vase  tat  ion.  Cut  tine:  -the  le.rse  vasetation -ad^iacent-' to  the  ■  stre'am 
and  alone  .  its  small  tributarie.s  removes  the- heavy  v'a,tpr  use.rs.’ 

These  'treas  and' -shrubs  .often  ha.ve  their  roots  in  the  -hish -yielding' 
vu'.te’r  zone,  and  are'  -resoonsible  for  much  of-  the  daily  €l'u-ctuatiori 
in  strea'mflow.  A  saving,  of.  as  much  as  10  percent  -in  the  water  yield 
or  watershad  Cc..n  be  ef.fected  in  this  manner  '  during  the  growing  season 
and  heavier  cutting  in  a  \\ratershed  would  save  still  m or ,e'  water,  bath 
through  use  and  through  a  reduction,  in  evaporation  from  'tree'  .-cro'i-hl^ 
following  rains.  As  much  as  50  percent  increase  in  flow  could  thus 
be  obtained.  - 

More  water  for  irrigation;  Agricultura.1  expansion  in  many  irrigated 
areas  has  resulted  in  overuse  of  the  water  suP'oly.  Severe  water 
shortages  develop  periodically  with  attendant  recurring  crop"failures. 
AS  most  irrigation  v^ater  is  derived  from  forested  v^atersheds ,  ' a 
change  in  the  cover  may  be, reflected  in  streamflow.  Investigations 
shovr  that  additional  water  can  be  obtained  from  these  basins.  Thus, 
by  removing  certain  types  of  lodgepole  pine-trees,  evaporation  from 
snow  held  by  their  crowns  is  prevented  and  snow  caught  in  the  open¬ 
ings  thus  made  melts  slowly  and  is  absorbed  -into  the  ground.". 

Studies  shovr  that  when  certain  cutting  methods-, are  used,  the  cutting 
of  5.  acres  of  timber  in  this  type  will  conserve  sufficient  water  to 
-irrigate  one  acre  of  valley 'land. 
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(f )  Range  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act ,  19^5  •••'• . . . .  $288,475 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . . ' . . .  250 , 000 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  ...  -38,475 

No  other  change .  -  -*' . . .  -38,475 


PROJECT  STATEIffilTT 


Project 

1944 

1915 

( est  ima.t  ed) 

19^6 

( estima  t  ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Grazing  management  .. 

2.  Range  reseeding . ■ 

3.  Overtime  costs . 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

$201,851 

45,7>^1 

37.369- 

2 . 408 

$203,600 
46 , 4og 
.  38,475 

$203,600 

46,400 

-$38,475  (■ 

287,369 

288, R75 

250 . 000 

-38,475 

(l )  Decrease  of  $38,475  due  to  elimination  from  the  1946  estimate  of 

the  fiscal  year  1945  overtime  cost. 

yOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Oh .jective :  To  develop  better  methods  for  managing  the  range  lands  of  the 
nation,  to  promote  and  protect  the  welfare  of  livestock  producers,  and 
to  provide  for  a  sustained  hi^  production  of  range  forage  and  livestock 
prod.ucts. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  range  lands  of  the  -'est.  South,  and 
Southeast  ha.ve  furnished  a.n  important  part  of  the  forage  I'vhich  ha,s  sus¬ 
tained  the  grea.test  number  of  livestock  in  the  history' of  our  country. 

As  a  result  of  these  large  numbers  of  livestock,  heavy  grazing -and.  range 
deterioration  ha.ve  continued  to  increase.  A  three  billion  dollar  in¬ 
dustry  is  based  upon  these  range  lands  and  from  then  and  correlated, 
agricultural  production  cone  80  percent  of  the  nation's  wool  and  mohair, 
three-fourths  of  the  live  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs,,  and  more  than 
half  the  live  weight  of  cattle  and  calves.  There  is  an  ever  increasing 
demand,  for  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  hid.es,  so  it  is  essential  that  the 
range  resources  of  the  nation  be  improved,  and  ma.intained  in  a  highly 
prod.uctive  cond.ition.  Better  grazing  management  and  reseeding  of 
depleted  areas  are  the  keys  to  susta.ined  high  and.  profitable  uroduction 
of  range  livestock. 

G-enera.l  Plan:  Range  investigations  funds  and  personnel  vnll  continue  to 
be  used  in  support  of  the  wan  effort.  Long-time  studies  will  continue 
on  a  maintenance  ba.sis  and.  the  work  vnll  consist  primarily  of  urgent 
short-time  field  and  la.boratory  experiments  d.irected  at  greater  pro¬ 
duction  of  livestock  products  through  better  range  management. 

Cooperation  will  be  continued  with  the  various  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  and  other 
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Federal  agencies,  and  farmer  and  stockmens’  organizations  to  help 
solve  their -most  pressing  problems  concerning  range  l^ivestock  pro¬ 
duction.'  Direct  assistance  will  be  provided  the  Waf ' Food  Adminis-  • 
tration  in  its  production  programs  and  the  armed  forces,  as  requested. 

Examples'  bf  Progress-  and  Current  Program;  The  follov/ing  examples  of 
recent  accomplishments  under  this  appropriation  indicate  progress 
in  promoting  better  range  management  and  greater  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  supporting  the  v;ar  effort, 

1..  Q-razing  management  investigations;  Through  this  project  are 
developed  better  ways  and  means  of  maintaining,  improving,  and 
utilizing  the  range-forage  resource  and  thereby  increasing  calf 
and  lamb  crops,  reducing  death  losses,  attaining  larger  and  more 
rapid  weight  gains  of  market  animals  and  more'  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  of  meat,  hides,  and  vmol.  For  simplification,  the  Ra.nge 
Forage.' Investigations  project  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
Grazing  Management  Investigations  project  and  is  reported  here 
rather  than  separately  as , in  the  past. 

Aided  ih  .the"  formulation  of- .the  19^’  and  l^It^  'liratioiif^^nd'  ‘  • 
State  wartime  production  and  marketing  goals  for  feed,  livestock, 
wool,  hides,  and  other  critical  livestock  products. 

(b)  Aided  in  determining  maximum  wartime  production  capacity  for 
agriculture  and  estimating  a  desirable  long-time  post-war  produc¬ 
tion  bench' mark, ‘ especially  for  livestock,  range  forage,  feed,  and* 
other  related  crops,. 

(c)  Continuation  of  efforts  to  keep  the  number  of  livestock  on 
the  range  in  balance  with  yearlong  forage  and  feed  supplies. 

This  includes  active  participatioh  in  formulating  and  carrying, 
out  programs  for  earlier  and  heavier  marketing  of  range  cattle. 

(d)  Review  and  appraisal  of  the  adequacy  "and  soundness  of  State 
post-war  planning  reports  w,ith  regard  to  range  conservation  ' 
and  development  and  livestock  adjustments  related  to  use' of 
range  lands.' 

(e)  Continuation  of  direct  assistance  to  the  War  and  Ifevy  De¬ 
partments  and  other  agencies  by  furnishing  information  on  range 
plants  and  their  possible ■ uses . 

Other  accom'plishments  include; 

(a)  The  forest-grazing  studies  initiated  in  Louisiana  in  the 
summer  of  19^3  under  specific  congressional  appropriation,  have 
borne  fruit  in  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  Bulletin.' 3S0  which  ' 
presents  the  results  of  an  exploratory  sdrvey  of  problems  and 
'  current  grazing  practices.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  year-long 
sustenance  of  cattle  in  the  State  comes  from  forest  range,  and 
a  consid'e'rable  increase  in  beef  production  anpears  possible 
through  application  of  better  management.  Inhere  cattle  herds 
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are  provided  adequate  range  forage  and  other  feed,  calf  crops 
of  65-S5  percent  are  produced,  calves  v/eigh  350  pounds  or  more 
at,  weaning,  and  herds  suffer  death  losses  of  only  2  percent  or 
less.-  These  are  in  contrast  to  30-^0  percent  calf  crops,  30O 
pounds  or  lower  weaning  vreights,  and  losses -of  up  to  6-8  nercent 
where  inadequate  feed  is  provided.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
nrohlems  confronting  stockmen  in  the  South  is  an  understanding 
of  the  true  grazing  value  of  native  forage  plants  to  determine- 
desirable  intensity  and  season  of  use.  The  cooperative  studies 
with  the  G-eorgia  Coastal  Plain  Experiment  Station  have  resulted 
in  State  bulletin  37  which  has  provided  the  basis  for  identifi¬ 
cation  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  forage  values  of  the 
important  native  and  other  range  plants  and  of  the  best  time  of 
year  to  use  those  plants.  A  similar  publication  is  in  preparation 
for  North  Carolina  forage  plants.  Also  from  the  North  Carolina 
work  has  come  a  State  publication  dealing  with  some  of  the  stock 
poisoning  plants  of  the  State.  This  bulletin  makes  possible  a 
better  recognition  of  these  plants  on  the  part  of  stoclcmen  and 
proposes  certain  grazing  management  practices  for  avoiding  them 
so  that  death  losses  from  poisoning  can  be  markedly  reduced, 

(b)  During  this  war  period  many  stoclcmen  have  heavily  stocked 
their' -ranges .  Studies  of  heavy,  moderate,  and  light  stocking  for 
four  summer  seasons  on  shortgrass  Plains  ranges  of  Colorado  show 
that  greater  weight  gains  are  made  on  yearling  heifers  under 
moderate  and  light,  than  under  heavy  grazing.  Moreover,  under 
moderate  and  light  grazing,  ranges  in  good  condition  were  main¬ 
tained  in  a  state  of  high  productivity  and  those  which  were  de¬ 
teriorated,  recovered  considerably  during. the  four -year  period; 
vfhile  under  heavy  grazing,  considerable  dama.ge  was  done  to  the 
range  in  the  form  of  decrea.sed  production  of  palatable  grasses 
and  thinning  of  the  grass  cover,  "^his  range  impairment  progres¬ 
sively  increases  the  cost  of  1 ivestock. production.  Somewhat 
similar  results  were  obtained  on  mountain  bunchgrass  summer 
ranges  stocked  on  a  heavy,  moderate,  and  light  basis  during  a 
two-year  period.  Greatest  production  was  obtained  under  the 
moderate  rate  of  stocking  and  returns  to  the  producer  were  al¬ 
most  double  those  from  heavy  stocking.  At  the  San  Joaquin  Ex¬ 
perimental  Ra.nge,  it  was  found  that  moderate  grazing  of  annual 
type  range  in  California,  which  covers  more  than  25  million 
acres,  encourages  earlier  growth  of  the  forage  plants,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  begin  grazing  2  to  3  weeks  Sooner  than 

on  more  closely  grazed  ranges.  'Moderate  grazing  allows  im¬ 
provement  in  soil  fertility,  fosters  the  most  desirable  mixture 
of  grasses  and  legumes  in  the  forage,  and  in  general  makes  pos¬ 
sible  maximum  sustained  livestock  production  and  income.  Simple 
guides  to  enable  the  stockmen  to  recognize  v;hen  their  annual 
range  has  been  grazed  moderately  have  been  published. 

(c)  Analysis  of  costs  and  returns  from  grazing  on  the  Jornada 
Experimental  Range  in  New  Mexico,  shows  that  satisfactory  fi¬ 
nancial  returns  to  the  operator  are  due  largely  to  benefits 
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derived  from  conservative  stocking  and  other  practices  that  have 
been  widely  recommended  and  adopted  as  conservation  measures  as 
a  result  of  range  research.  Ajny  additional  weight  lAich  may  be 
produced  as  a  result  of  stocking  the  range  with  greater  numbers 
of  animals  costs  so  much  as  to  diminish  the  returns  from  the 
entire  operation. 

(d)  Adding  to  the  inf  ormat ion  .already  developed  for  other  range 
types  and  in  other  regions,  principles  and  indicators  for  judging 
condition  and  trend  of  subalpine  ranges  were  developed  in  the 
Intermountain  region.  On  these  watersheds,  so ‘ important  in  water 
delivery  for  irrigation  and  municipal  use,  it  is  very  important  to 
recognize  the  condition  of  soil  as  well  as  of  forage  and  the  po¬ 
tentialities  for  improving  conditions  through  better  range  manage¬ 
ment  and  revegetation.  The' species,  which  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
form  the  key  to  recognizing  range  improvement  or  deterioration  and 
planning  range  management,  were  also  critically  evaluated. 

(e)  Control  of  noxious  ;olants  is  a  problem  of  great  importa.nce  to 
stockmen  on  practically  all  ranges.  In  the  Southwest,  for  example, 
invasion  of  mesquite  on  grasslands  reduces  the  grazing  capacity, 
makes  handling  of  livestock  difficult,  and  increases  loss  from 
screworms.  Practical  methods  of  control  consist  of  hand  grubbing, 
the  use  of  power  eouipment  or  chemical  treatment.  Costs  range  from 
as  little  as  a  few  cents  per  acre  where  the  shrubs  are  small  and 
scattered  to  $3.00  or  more  on  more  heavily  infested  areas, 

(f)  Several  important  studies  were  concluded.  In  the  Interraountain 
region,  studies  show  that  livestock  are  usually  removed  from  wildhay 
meadows  and  turned  on  spring  range  several  weeks  too  early  for  best 
■results.  Later  spring  grazing  of  the  meadows  increased  appreciably 
the  amount  and  quality  of  forage  harvested  by  the  grazing  animals 
and  as  hay,  and  relieved  lovr-lying  foothill  ranges  from  damaging 
early  grazing.  Study  of  consumption  of  salt  and  boneraeal  through 
the  year  on  Montana  ranges,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  shows  that  the  need  for  these  important  supple¬ 
ments  to  range  forage  is  greatest  in  the  fall  just  prior  to  weaning 
and  considerably  less  through  the  winter.  Browse  ranges  of  Arizona 
grazed  both  by  goats  and  cattle  tend  to  deteriorate  and  erode  un¬ 
less  the  perennial  grass  stand  is  maintained.  This  requires  that 
very  light  use  be  -made  of  the  browse.  Goats  alone  make  best  use 

of  the  range  without  damaging  the  grasses.  The  question  of  whether 
livestock  and  big  game  compete  for  forage  has  long  caused  concern 
to  both  stockmen  and  sportsmen.  Studies  on  high  summer  ranges  in 
eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  show  that  elk  and  sheep  compete 
directly  for  forage,  especially  forbs.  This  points  to  the  need 
for  careful  attention  to  the  management  and  numbers  of  both  big 
game  and  livestock  in  order  to  prevent  overgrazing  and  range  de¬ 
terioration  and  keep  these  ranges  productive  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  stockmen  and  sportsmen. 
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2.  Ran^e‘- Ye  seeding  investigations ;  This  project  seeks  to  devise 
artificial  reseeding  methods  for  economically  increasing  forage 
production  on  ranges  that  have  been  too  seriously  depleted  to  be 
improved  by  proper  grazing  management  alone. 

The  high  forage  yields  from  the  more  than  3  million  acres  of 
western  range  land  seeded  in  the  last  decade,  have  played  an 
important  part  in  maintaining  peak  livestock  production  for 
war.  As  soon  as  labor  and  equipment  are  available,  reseeding 
will  doubtless  enjoy  rapid  expansion  through  the  application 
of  research  results  to  date.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  re-, 
seeding  deteriorated  range  lands,  there  will  be  an  immediate 
need  to  regrass  several  million  acres  of  range  land  which  have 
been  plowed  to  produce  grain  during  the  war,  but  which  cannot 
economically  continue  under  cultivation.  This  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  before  low-value  vreeds  take  over  the  abandoned  crop¬ 
lands. 

(a)  Continued  aid  to  the  armed  services  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  protective  cover  of  vegetation  for  dust  control, 
and  fire  hazard  reduction  on  air  fields,  cantonments,  arsenals, 
and  other  such  establishments  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  West. 

(b)  Release  of  additional  popular,  easy-to-read  guides  for 

reseeding  specific  ranges  in  the  West.  Recommendations  for 
seeding  denuded,  summer-range  lands  and  burned-over  timber  lands 
in  Oregon,  for  example,  have  been  published  in  Oregon  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  159»  Detailed  instructions 
for  drilling  and  broadcast  seeding  that  will  increase  forage 
production  from  5  25  times  or  more  are  given.  Costs  vary 

from  80  cents  to  $3.50  per  acre:  and  are  entirely  justified 

by  benefits.  In  cooperation  \i?ith  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
University,  of  Idaho,  instructions  on  where,  what,  when,  end 
'how  to  reseed  and  how  to  graze  reseeded  range  lands  of  southern 
Idaho  have  also  been  published. 

(c)  Empirical  plantings  to  check  and  demonstrate  the  practical 
values  of  experimental  results.  Eor  example,  depletion  of 
their  spring-fall  ranges  has  forced  many  small  Utah  sheepmen 
to  hold  their  ewes  in  the  feed  lot  for  lambing.  Comparisons 
of  costs  and  vreight  gains  have  been  made  between  that  practice 
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and  grazing  reseeded  range.  Spring  weight  gains  in  lamhs  were 
from  5  to  S  pounds  greater  on  seeded  range  than  in  the  feed 
lot.  Wet  ewes  also  gained  more  weight  on  the  range  and  their 
better  milk  production  probably  accounts  ,for  the  high  lamb 
gains  obtained.  Prorated  over  a  ten-year  period,  costs  of 
grazing  on  range  seeded  to  crested  wheatg'rass  \irould  amount 
to  7  cents  per  sheep  month  and  on  range  seeded  to  rye,  to 
15  cents;  the  present  feed-lot  costs  are  45  cents  per  sheep 
month. 

Other  itccomplishments  and  programs  include; 

(a)  A  two-year  study  of  selective  grazing  of  eight  grasses 
widely  used  in  seeding  ranges,  concluded  on  a  spring  cattle 
range  in  Utah,  shows  that  most  of  these  grasses  are  highly 
palatable.  This  information  indicates  that  six  of  these  are 
more  suitable  and  that  they  would  be  grazed  more  or  less 
uniformly  if  planted  in  mixtures. 

(b)  In  one  community  in  Utah,  where  there  is  an  extr^e 

shortage  of  spring-fall  foothill  range,  reseeding  tests  were 
established  which  provided  forage  for  200  of  the  800  cattle 
grazed  in  that  community.  The  cattle  grazing  the  seeded 
range  gained  an  average  of  2  pounds  per  day  and  greatly 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  surrounding,  badly  depleted 
range .  ■ 

(c)  Vast  areas  of  spring  range  in  the  West  have  been  taken 
over  by  cheatgrass  brome,  a  low  value  grass  which  provides  such 
hea.vy  competition  to  reseeded  species  that  they  seldom  prove 
successful.  Studies  of  the  use  of  a  preparatory  crop,  such 

as  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  reseeding  in  the  stubble, 
appear  to  offer  real  possibilities  for  improving  many  cheat- 
grass  ranges  economically.  Under  present  heavy  demand  and 
;good  prices  for  wheat  and  other  grains  and  for  hay,  prelimi¬ 
nary  results  indicate  that  a  one-  or  at  the  most  two-year . 
grain,  or  hay  crop  not  only  destroys  the  cheatgrass  and  pro¬ 
vides  a.  suitable  stubble  into  v^hich  valuable  perennial 
grasses  can  be  seeded,  but  also  may  pay  a  large  part  or 
all  of  the  seeding  costs.  If  further  study  shows  that 
this  method  is  generally  effective,  it  offers  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  restoring  these  lands  to  far  more  productive 
range.  Also  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  to  restore  sub¬ 
marginal  cropland  to  range  when  demand  for  grains  is  not 
so  heavy. 
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(g)  Forest  Products 


$1,1^7.519 

1.228,900 


Appropriation  Act',  19^5  . 

Budget  estimate,  19^6.  ' . . 

Change  for  19^6; 

Overtime  decrease  ...  -l46,139 
Increase  . -t227 , 9^0  . . .- . .  •♦■81,381 


PROJECT  STATMEET 


Project 

1144 

(es^mated) 

1^6 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Conditioning  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  wood  products  ... 

$  260,885 

$  '  301 , 4oo 

$  357,500 

$  +56,100 

2.  Properties  investiga¬ 
tions  and  wood  products 
development  . 

450,753 

455,880 

524,580 

+68,700 

3.  Pulp  and  paper  . 

106,239 

116,900 

1^5,000 

+28,100 

4.  Chemically  converted 

and  derived  products  .... 

113,^50 

127,200 

201 , 820 

+74,620 

5.  Overtime  costs  . 

Unobligated  'balance . 

132.213 

19.801 

146,139 

-  - 

-146,139 

Total  estimate  or 

ap'oro'oriation  . . 

1.083.341 

1,147,519 

1,228.900 

+81 . 381 

The  net  increase  of  $81,381  for  1946  consists  of  $l46,139  decrease  for 
overtime  and  an  increase  of  $227,520  as  follows: 


(l )  An  increase  of  $227,520  for  research  to  improve  and  - oroaden  the 

utilization  of  forest  products. 

The  need  for  the  increase:  In  converting  vrood  to  useful  commodities 
the  waste  in  the  woods  and  mill,  sawdust,  tree  tops,  "broken  trunks 
and  cull  logs  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  wood  in  the  forest. 
In  addition  there  are  inferior  species  and  low  quality  trees  of 
good  species  which  are  now  left  uncut  because  it  is  unprofitable 
to  handle  them.'  The  result  of  all  this  has  been  an  overcutting 
and  degrading  of  our  forests  and  woodlots  to  the  point  that  nothing 
profitable  can  be  done  vrith  the  scrubby  growth  on  thousands  of 
acres  of  such  lands.  It,  is  only  through  better  harvesting  and 
utilization  methods  that  such  forests  and  woodlots  can  be  put  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis  and  their  quality  improved. 


Kew  methods  must  be  developed  by  which  waste  may  be  chemically  or 
otherwise  converted  into  useful  products.  The  chemical  conversion 
of  mill  waste  to  industrial  alcohol  or  to  high  protein  feeding 
yeast  for  livestock  is  an  example  of  what  research  has  been  able 
to  do  with  the  waste  problem.  Much  more  can  be  done. 
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To  promote  expanded  and  improved  forest  utilization  in  various 
forested  regions  of  the  country  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in 
each  a  utilization  service  composed  of  competent  technicians  who 
will  bring  the  findings  of  forest  products  research  to  the  many 
small  woodv/orking  plants  in  these  regions,  study  their  problems 
and  assist  in  solving  them.  Such  small  manufacturers  will  not 
by  the  only  beneficiaries  of  this  plan.  The  land  owner  including 
the  small  iTOodlot  owner  such  as  the  farmer  who  derives  part  of 
his  income  from  the  sale  of  timber,  the  user  of  forest  products, 
the  forest  and  mill  worker,  and  forest  communities  \\rill  all  bene¬ 
fit.  .  ■ 

Most’ major  discoveries  need  to  be  carried  through  the  development 
stage  before  they  are  ready  for  commercial  use.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  promising  processes  and  products  now  awaiting  pilot  plant 
demonstration.  Small  plants  that  have  neither  .the  facilities  nor 
the  means  for  pilot  plant  development  would  be  particularly  bene¬ 
fited.  A  part  of  the  increase  will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  many  nevr  and  improved  developments  in  wood  utilization  that 
have  resulted  from  the  war  should  be  directed  toward  peacetime 
uses  and  the  momentum  of  wartime  developments  should  be  maintained 
if  v/Qod  is  not  to  be  outmoded  for  those  uses  for  vdiich  it  is  most 
suitable.  The  outstanding  developments  in  containers  and  packaging 
for  war  equipment  and  supplies  and  in  laminated  construction  for 
naval  vessels  and  other  items  are  examples  of  accomplishments 
that  have  large  peacetime  significance. 

The 'Pro'bl.em  and  its  Significance;  In  the  past,  the  major  utility 
of  wood  has  been  to  produce  shelter  and  fuel.  Progress  in  the 
basic  principles  of  science  has  greatly  expanded  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  wood  as  an  industrial  raw  material  for  chemical  conversion 
and  for  use  as  vrood.  The  application  of  research  to  wood  as  raw 
material  may  be  confidently  expected  to  create  new  industries  and 
render  the  old  more  efficient. 

Utilization  up  to  the  -oresent  has  been  opportunistic ,  unbalanced, 
and  poorly  integrated.  The  result  has  been  the  overcutting  and 
culling  of  forest  stands,  leaving  idle  lauds  or  nonproductive 
forests.  Improved  utilization,  which  is  possible  through  expanded 
and  continued  research,  and  the  industrial  application  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  requires  the  development  of  new  methods  of  conversion  that 
vfill  transform  the  wood  crop  into  useful  goods,  including  the 
present  huge  piles  of  sawdust  and  other  waste.  Such  utilization 
may  be  obtained  not  only  vrithout  impairing  the  productivity  of 
the  forest,  but  will  actually  result  in  greater  growth  and  better 
balanced  and  more  useful  forests.  The  utilization  of  the  forest 
resource  through  direct  application  of  advanced  industrial  tech¬ 
niques  will  give  direct  support  to  an  increased  number  of  workers 
in  the  woods,  mills  and  factories  and  will  contribute  to  the 
support  of  many  thousands  of  farm  families.  The  following  program 
is  directed  tovrard  accomplishing  these  ends; 
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(a)  pliemical  conversion;  Mill  and  dther  wastes-,  have  as  much 
chemical  value  as  the  finest,  clea-nest  piece  of  lumher.  Such 
wastes  aggregate  6o  million  tons  a  year.  Chemical  conversion 
offers  the  "best  apparent  means  of  using  many  types  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  wood  waste. 

The  cellulose  of  wood,  can  he  readily  and  cheaply  converted  to 
sugar  from  which  50  to  SO  gallons  of  industrial  alcohol  per  ton 
of  dry  wood  have  heen  obtained.  This  cheap  sugar  may  also  he 
converted  to  other  products.  Research  is  needed  to  increase 
alcohol  yields  and  to  develop  other  products.  Especially  im¬ 
portant  in  the  utilization  of  scrub  forests  of.  hardwoods  is 
the '  Conversion 'of  vrood  sugar  to  high  protein  f  eeding  yeast. 

There  is  need  for  the  development  of  techniques  applicable 
to  small, units,  so  that  the  process  may  become  generally  adopted 
and  assume  its-  potential  importance  in  furnishing  a  protein  base 
for  the  agricultural  industry  on  impoverished  and  limited  lands 
in  heavily  wooded  areas. 

In  the  production  of  wood  sugar,  one  fourth  of  the  wood  by  vreight 
remains  as  lignin  i^rhich,  on  a  laboratory  scale,  has  been  made 
to  yield  valuable  phenols  and  cresols  and  a  whole  series  of  po¬ 
tentially  more  valuable  chemicals.  Research  can  provide  the 
onuortunities  for  commercial  development  of  these  products. 

(b)  Low  grade  and  little-used  ^v'oods;  Research  must  contribute 
technical  information  for  solving  problems  rela.ting  to  the  use 
of  species  and  types  of  trees  that  cannot  be  profitably  har¬ 
vested  and  marketed  under  present  conditions.  Profitable  util¬ 
ization  of  these  woods  will  not  only  aid  the  establishment  of 
good  forests  and  higher  values  on  millions  of  combed-over  acres 
but  will  create  or  restore  emoloyment,  stabilize  forested  com¬ 
munities,  and  more  equally  distribute  use  -of  our  forest  resources. 

There  are  the  possibilities  of  effecting  substantial  economies 
in  harvesting  by  improving  equipment,  developing  cheap  methods 
of  utilizing  small-sized  material,  developing  cheap  preserva¬ 
tives  and  methods  of  application  to  permit  use  for  poles  and  fence 
posts,  and  developing'  new  methods  to  season  material  which  how 
suffers  great  damage  in  drying. 

.(c)  Advanced  technology;  An  economy  of  abundant  forest  re¬ 
sources  used  to  their  fullest  capacity  must  not  only  dei^end 
upon  broad  new  uses  and  the  chemical  utilization  of .waste 
wood;  but,  wood  itself  must  maintain  its  place  in  those  normal 
fields  of  use  constantly  contested  by  old  materials  refined  by 
science  and  by  neM  materials  of  scientific  origin, 

Wap  has  compressed  into  a  short  space  of  time  technological 
developments  in  wood  utilization  that  normally  might  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  years.  These  advances  must  be  directed  toward 
the  tools  and  goods  of  peace,  and  the  momentum  of  technological 
develonment  gained  in  war  must  be  maintained  so  that  wood  may 
never  be  outmoded  for  these  uses  to  which  it  is  inherently  best 
adapted. 
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There  is  need  for  technological  advances  in  the  use  of  wood  as 
an  engineering  material,  in  its  conditioning  and  protection, 
and  in  its .use  in  the  field  of  secondary  manufacture  into  every¬ 
day  commodities, 

(d)  Pilot  plant  investigations;  There  is  often  too  much  of  a 
time  lag  hetween  the  discovery  of  a  process  or  product  by  forest 
products  research  and  its  industrial  application.  To  overcome 
this,  most  major  discoveries  need  to  he  carried  through  the  pilot 
plant  stage  before  they  are  ready  for  commercial  use, 

ITo  adequate  mechanism  exists  at  present  for  actually  demonstrating 
a -riexv  technique,  resulting  from  publicly  financed  research,  or 
for  developing  it  through  the  production  stage.  Industry  is  hesi¬ 
tant  to  venture  into  untried  fields  for  which  no  form  of  limited 
protection  is  granted  through  patent  control.  While  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  public  findings  be  protected  by  public  patents, 
it  is  equally  desirable  to  get  the  results  of  research  into  in¬ 
dustrial  practice.  With  no  provision  for  exclusive  licensing 
existing  today,  pilot  plant  trail  becomes  all  the  more  necessary. 

Pilot  plant  demonstrations  of  some  of  the  more  loromising  products 
and  processes  should  be  undertaken. 

(e)  Forest  utilization  services;  Fully  developed,  vrell  diversi¬ 
fied  forest  utilization,  properly  integrated  with  the  capacity 
of  the  areas  to  produce  timber  continuously,  should  increase  in¬ 
come  to  the  landowner,  create  jobs  and  a  market  for  forest  products, 
create  wealth,  enlarge  the  tax  base  of  the  area,  and  give  perma¬ 
nence  to  the  status  of  the  communities  having  timber  resources. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  the  field  of  developing  di¬ 
versified  manufacture  so  as  to  use  in  one  general  locality  for 
various  purposes  the  many  species  and  grades  that  make  up  the 
forest.  The  general  idea  of  diversified  and  integrated  utilization 
has  been  developed  on  a  partial  scale  in  a  few  localities,  but  the 
whole  idea  needs  stimulation  and  wide  dissemination. 

This  need  can  be  met  by  establishing  specialized  services  com¬ 
posed  of  competent  technicians  in  at  least  seven  regions,  the 
Northwest,  California,  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain,  the  South, 
the  Northeast,  the  Central  and  Lake  States,  and  the  Appalachian 
region.  These  services  would  study  the  forest  resource  from  the 
point  of  view  of  conversion,  determine  what  needs  to  be’ done  to 
meet  local  problems,  study  them  in  the  light  of  new  technological 
developments,  transmit  problems  to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
which  need  solution  there,  and  in  general  do  whatever  possible 
locally  to -promote  expanded  and  improved  forest  utilization. 

(f)  Cutting  and  logging  practices;  A  sound  utilization  program 
must  include  consideration  of  the  forest  as  the  source  of  the 
continuing  flow  of  products  necessary  to  sustain  a  profitable 
forest  industry.  The  kind  and  volume  of  trees  removed  today 
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vitally  affects  future'  yields  and  opportunities  for  profitable 
utilisation  as  ijell  as  present  returns.  Similarly,  the  way  in 
^^rhich  'forest  transportation  systems  are  laid  out  under  present 
logging  methods  .greatly  affects  future  as  well  as  present  logging 
costs  and  marketability  of  the  stand.  Utilization  without  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  forest  means  destructive  spoliation  and  ulti 
mately  stoppage  of  the  flo\^ ’of 'ra^^^  product S'7^^^n  the  forest. 

For  example,  integrated  utilization  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
built  on  Douglas  fir  will  run  into  serious  difficulties  if 
management  practices  are  not  follovred  that  will  perpetuate 
Douglas  fir  in  sufficient  proportions  to  other  species.  Ex¬ 
panding  markets  for  pulpwood  in  the  Lake  States  and  South, 
together  with  less  accessible  timber  supplies  and  resultant 
rising  raw  material  costs,  has  put  a  premium  on  the-  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  effective  and  cheaper  methods  of  producing  pulp- 
wood.  This,  can  be  accomplished  through  better  cutting  methods 
involving  closer  utilization  of  thinnings,  tops,  etc.;  and  im¬ 
proved  pulpwood  loading,  'transportation,  peeling,  and  other 
equipment. 

an  of  Uork;  Under  the  expanded  research  program  of  forest 
products  utilization  it  is  proposed  to  immediately  undertake 
the  following  pha.sest 

(a)  Increased  chemical  conversion  investigations  such  as 
hydrolysis,  hydrogenation,  and  development  of  plastics  es¬ 
pecially  to  utilize  mill  and  other  wastes. 

(b)  Harvesting  and  utilization  studies  of  low-grade  and  little- 
used  vjoods. 

(c)  Advanced  technology. 

(d)  Conduct  certain  pilot  plant  investigations  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  so  ‘that  the  most  promising  products  and  processes 
available  from  fundamental  forest  products  research  may  be  put 
to  commercial  use  at  an  early  date. 

(e)  Establish  forest  utilization  services  consisting  of  competent 
forest  products  technicians  to  put  the  results  of  research  to 
work  on  local  forestry  development. 

(f)  Development  and  application  of  cutting  and  logging  practices 
that  will  yield  a  sustained  volume  and  quality  of  raw  materials 
from  the  forest  under  a  comprehensive  utilization  program. 

Most  of  the  work  under  phases  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  will  be  done 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  that  under  (d)  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  technicians  both  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  field,  and  most  of  (e)  and  all 
of  (f)  will  be  carried  on  principally  in  the  field  under  the 
direction  of  the  Forest  Experiment  Stations. 
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WORK  UKDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Olijective  i  To  provide  the  research  and  technical  services  required 
for  the  development,  conditioning,  production,  protection  and  con¬ 
version  of  forest  products  for  war  and  essential  civilian  uses. 

The  Frohlem  and  its  Significance;  The  demand  for  natural,  modified 
and  converted  v/ood  to  meet  the  varied  v/artime  needs  continues  at 
a  high  level.  Accompanying  this  extensive  use  of  wood  products  are 
innumerable  problems  that  require  solution. 

The  need  continues  for  new  and  improved  \vood,  plywood  and  fiber  con¬ 
tainers  for  shipping  v;ar  sup;olies  and  food.  Not  only  must  the  con¬ 
tainers  protect  the  contents  during  shipment  and  storage  but  it  is 
highly  essential  that  they  be  economical  of  material  and  save  criti¬ 
cal  shipping  space.  Performance  requirements  and  techniques  of 
application  must  be  vrorked  out  for  newly  developed  packaging  ma¬ 
terials.  Instructions  must  be  prepared  or  revised  for  the  export 
packaging  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

To  help  relieve  the  critical  lumber  situation  improvements  are 
needed  in  the  operation  of  small  saximiills.  The  continued  paper 
shortage  can  be  alleviated  in  part  by  the  development  of  methods 
for  increasing  the  yields  of  pulp  from,  the  vrood  used. 

The  continuing  extensive  use  of  wood  for  boats  and  shins,  military 
vehicles,  and  many  other  items  demands  the  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  techniques  for  the  production  of  laminated  members,  plywood 
and  other  glued  products;  the  protection  of  wood  against  decay,  in¬ 
sects,  marine  borers  and  fire;  improved  selection  and  storage; 
suitable  bending  methods  and  more  rapid  seasoning. 

While  much  fundamental  design  data  on  the  use  of  wood,  plywood,  and 
other  wood  products  has  been  developed,  much  remains  to  be  obtained 
if  these  materials  are  to  serve  most  efficiently  in  all  wood  or  metal 
and  wood  aircraft  structures,  including  high  speed  and  jet-propelled 
aircraft. 

Research  is  needed  to  develop  commercially  practicable  methods  for 
producing  the  many  essential  chemicals  that  can  be  derived  fro.m  wood. 
Waste  wood  from  logging  and  milling  operations  is  an  ample  and  low- 
cost  source  of  vaM  material. 

The  need  continues  for  determining  the  properties  and  suitability  of 
less  popular  woods  for  conventional  uses  to  help  relieve  the  demand 
for  popular  woods,  the  supply  of  v>ihich  for  certain  uses  remains  highly 
critical.  With  wood  playing  such  a  vital  part  in  meeting  the  nation’s 
fuel  reo^uirements ,  improvements  are  needed  in  methods  of  preparing  and 
transporting  fuel  from  v/ood  and  vjood  v/aste  and  in  the  convenience  and 
efficiency  of  burning  it. 
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Q-eneral  Plan:  Most  of  the  technical  work  and  research  under  this 
appropriation  is  "being  conducted  at  the  Forest  Products  La^boratory* 
Madison,  ^^isconsin.  Over  95  percent  of  the  Forest  Products  Research 
appropriation  is  devoted  to  meeting  wartime ’  requirements .  The  small 
amount  of  "non-war"  work  novf  underway  includes  those  investigations 
that  are  required  to  preserve-rkhe  results  of  past  research,  the  a'ban- 
donment  of  which  vrould  "be  uneconomical.  The  work  is  "being  conducted 
in  close  colla"boration  with  the  Array,  Navy,  Nar  Production  Board, 

Office  of  Price  Administration,  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  War  Food  Administration,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
other  war  agencies  and  manufacturers  vrith  war  contracts. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program; 

Conditioning  and  protection  of  wood  products;  Technical  consulting 
services  v/ere  furnished  a  nura"ber  of  "boat  and  ship  yards,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Army  and  Navy  on  construction  pro"blems  of  various  types 
of  wood  "boats,  including  110-foot  deck  cargo  "barges  and  S5-foot  air¬ 
craft  rescue  boats.  Cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in  revising 
specifications  for  fire-retardant  lun"ber  and  timber  and  investigated 
the  effectiveness  of  various  retentions  of  the  different  treating  for¬ 
mulas  recommended.  Prepared  a  manual  covering  the  structural  repair 
of  wood  airplanes  entitled,  "Repair  of  V/ood  Aircraft  Structures," 
which  was  issued  as  a  joint  publication  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  Navy 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  the  Air  Council  of  the  United'- Kingdom. 

At  the  request  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  observations  and  examinations 
were  made  at  three  repair  facilities  and  two  glider  training  centers 
and  recommendations  made  on  storage,  inspection  for  repair,  and  re¬ 
pair  of  gliders.  Preliminary  investigations  vrere  completed  of  U5  ad¬ 
hesives  for  the  gluing  of  wood  to  metal  in  aircraft.  Kinds  and  quan¬ 
tities-  of  preservatives  suitable  for  the  protectiori  of  soybean  and 
othp-r  protein  glues  from  mold  and  decay,  and  the '  treating  of  plywood 
made  of  these  glues  by  simple  methods,  were  worked  out  and  incorporated 
into  Army  Ordnance  and  Army  Air  Forces  specifications  for  plywood 
shipping  containers.  Inspection  service  was  furnished  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  paint  problems  of  Army  cantonment  buildings,  and  a  program 
of  paint  maintenance  was  recommended  governing  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
painting  during  the  war.  Cooperated  with  the.  Army,  Nax’^y,  and  other 
federal  a.^encies  in  the  preparation  and  revision  of  a  number  of  ma¬ 
terials  specifications  including  glues  of  the  low-tempe nature  setting 
pl^enolic,  cold-setting  urea,  and  me tal-to-wood  types;  preservatives 
and  wateh-repellent  materials;  and  process  specifications  for  the 
application  of  low-temperature  setting  phenolic,  melamine,  and 
resorcinol • glues  and  for  the  laminating  of  ship  timbers.  An  in¬ 
expensive  kiln  made  of  v^ood,  insulated  with  sawdust  and  heated  with 
a  sawdust -burning  furnace,  v^ras  developed  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
properly  dried  lumber,  especially  box  lumber,  ■  Cooperated  with  a 
Connecticut  aircraft  manufacturer  in  det-ermining  the  cause  of  de¬ 
flection  in  helicopter  rotor  blades.  A  total  'of  ‘585  persons  attended 
2b  sessions  of  Army,  Navj'-  and  NP3  sponsored  instructional  courses  in 
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'  ■  '  *■  '1  ■ 
aircraft  repair  and  maintenance,  aircraft  wood  ‘  inspection,  'tlie  ' 

inating  of  timbers  for  ships  and  boats,-  and  military  vehicle  wood  ' 
inspection.  A  manual  was  prepared  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  in-service  training  of  AAF  inspectors  of  air¬ 
craft  wood. 

Work  now  underway  includes  research  and  development  relating  to  lamd 
inated  construction,  glues  and  gluing  techniques,  protection  of  wood 
against  deterioration,  and  seasoning,  and  the  preparation  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  publications  for  the  Army  and  Navy;  a  manual  on  the  repair  of 
v;ood  aircraft  propellers,  a  textbook  on  dry  kiln  certification,  and  a 
manual  on  wood  ship  and  boat  construction. 

Pronerties  investigations  and  wood  products  development;  A  "Handbook 
on  the  Design  of  Wood  Aircraft  Structures"  prepared  in  1942  for  the 
Aeronautical  Board  was  revised  to  include  design  criteria  'established 
through  recent  comprehensive  research.  To  provide  the  information  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  adequate  veneer  specifications  a  survey  was  made  'for 
the  Army  Air  Forces  of  the  tjrpe  of  veneer  used  to  make  impregnated, 
compressed  wood  for  propellers  and  of  the  veneer  qualities  necessary 
for  -production  of  satisfactory  blades.  Instruction  on  the  detection 
and  measurem.ent  of  slope  of  grain  and  other  defects,  such  as  knots, 
decay,  and  discolorations,  in  propeller  lumber  was  given  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  at  three  pfopeller  plants  having  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts.  More  than  100  specialized  deports  relating  to  the 
properties,  fabrication,  protection,  and  use  of  natural,  modified, 
and  chemically  converted  v/ood  products  in  aircraft  and'  other  war 
commodities  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  manufacturers,  -designers, 
and  inspectors,  Seim^'ice  reports  of  the  deficiency  of  strength  in 
oil-soaked  wood  led  to  a  study  of  the  effect  of  oils  used  in  air¬ 
craft  on  the  strength  of  wood.  Tests  made  of  quipo  as  a  possible 
substitute  for  balsa  in  the  British  Mosquito  bomber  showed  it  to  be 
similar  to  balsa  in  most  common  strength  properties.  The  work  of 
solving  problems  connected  vjith  packaging  and  containers  for  Army 
Ordnance,  Army  Air  Forces,  and  War  Food  Administration  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  food  continued  at  a  high  level  during' 
the  year.  Many  types  of  containers  suitable  for  repeated  use  were 
developed  to  conserve  the  critical  supply  of  lumber.  It  was  estima.ted 
that  the  Army  Ordnance  packaging  work  alone  has  resulted  in  great 
savings  in  cargo  space  and  that  on  an  average  four  ships  can  now 
carry  the  material  for  which  five  ships  were  formerly  required, 

A  training  course  in  container  construction  'and  packaging  \iras  given 
7S  times,  at  the’  request  of  Army,  ilavy,'  WP3,  and  other  agencies  to  a 
total  of  5»940  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  armed  forces  and' 
manufacturers '  representatives.  A  new  tube-boring  technique  was  ' 
developed  for  maple  bobbin  production  to'  conserve  wood.  Cooperation 
^^ras  ajiven  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  in  establishing  specifications  for 
oarS  of  lifeboats  and  rafts  used  by  U.  S,  Merchant. Marine  vessels 
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permitting  the  use  of  many  species  other  than  white  ash.  Directed 
and  vrorked  with  manufacturers  in  the  development  of  a  non-met'all ic 
anti-tank  mine  for  Army  Ordnance,  Methods  of  improving  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  small  sawmills,  and  of  constructing  simple  labor  saving  'de¬ 
vices  were  demonstrated  to  small  mill  operators.  Specifications  for" 
portable  sawmills  for  combat  units  were  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Army  Engineers.  A  hobpev  unit  that  can  be  attached  to  a  conven-- 
tional  domestic  furnace  was  developed  to  permit  the  use  of  various 
forms  of  wood  fuel  ranging  from  chunks  to  sawdust.-  A  survey  of 
pulpvrood  harvesting  methods  vras  made  in  the  South  to  suggest  improve¬ 
ments  in  equipment  and  handling  methods  to  permit  available  labor  to 
produce  more  efficiently. ’  More  than  3^00  technical  representatives  ■ 
of  industries  engaged  in  war  production  visited  the  Laboratory  to 
consult'  on  forest  products  utilization  problems. 

Work  is  continuing  on  the  many  problems  relating  to  the  packaging  and 
shipping  of  war  supplies  and  equipment  and  food;  developing  additional 
data  on  the  strength  properties  of  \'/ood,  plywood,  and  wood-  and  paper- 
base  plastics;  improving  the  design  and  fabrication  methods  in  engi¬ 
neering  construction;  improving  the  efficiency  and  production  of  small 
samills;  and  determining  the  effect  of  various  defects  ''on  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  wood  parts  used  in  aircrhft  and  other  equipment. 

Pulo  and  paper;  Pulpboards  treated  with  synthetic-  resins  were  de¬ 
veloped  that  are  very  promising  as  cores  in  sandwich  construction 
for  high-speed  aircraft  of  all  types,  including  jet-propelled  air¬ 
planes.  The  commercial  use  of  papreg  was  expanded  greatly  during 
the  year.  It  was  found  to  have  many  advantages  over  metal  for  cer¬ 
tain  aircraft  uses.  For  example,  papreg  ammunition  boxes  effected 
a  weight  saving  of  55  'to  6o  pounds  in  a  combat  plane  and  cost  25 
percent  less  than  metal  boxes.  The  weight  of  certain  parts  of  a  .gun 
turret  assembly  when  made  of  papreg  can  be  reduced  3^  percent,  the 
equivalent  of  46  rounds  of  .50  caliber  ammunition.  Though  chief  em¬ 
phasis  was  given  to  the  development  of  strong,  tough,  reinforced  pulp 
plastics  for  war  uses,  the  possibilities  of  lower-cost  and  lower- 
strength  materials  v/ere  not  overbooked,  and  it  was  found  that  low- 
cost,  high-yields  pulps,  such  as  the  groundwood  and  semi-chemical 
types,  were  particularly  suitable  for  such  plastics.  These,  as 
v^ell  as  certain  other  pulps,  can  be  made  into  flat  board  or  con¬ 
toured  shapes  and  molded  into  plastics,  it  v/as  found,  with  or  without 
resins.  Results  to  date  on  fiber  boxes  made  entirely  from  fiber  re¬ 
claimed  from  old  containers  and  mixed  papers  indicate  that  a  boa.rd 
which  v/ill  meet  V2s  specifications  can  be  made  entirely  from  re¬ 
claimed  fiber.  Up  to  6o  percent  of  nevi  kraft  pulp  is  now  being  used 
in  the  V2s  grade  of  container. 

Considerable  improvement  was  accomplished  in  the  strength  and  general 
quality  of  the  fiber  ammunition  container  for  105  shells  by 
improving  the  quality  of  the  paperboard  used.  A  total  of  nearly 
1500  commercial  greaseproof,  waterproof,  and  vaporproof  papers,  tapes, 
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and  adhesives  were  tested  at  the  request  of  Army  Ordnance  to  determine 
their  suitability  for  vrrapping  ordnance  equipment  for  overseas  ship¬ 
ment.  Means  of  maintaining  pulp  production  in  the  face  of  decreasing 
pulpwood  production  which  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  include  the  use  of  unpeeled  wood  for  kraft  pulp; 
use  of  hardwoods  and  mixtures  of  hardwoods  and  softwoods  where  hard¬ 
woods  are  readily  available;  and  the  use  for  chemical  pulp  of  various 
form.s  of  wood  waste ,  ,  including  sawdust,  slabs,  shavings  and  veneer 
mill  ii^aste,  in  mixture  with  chips. 

Currently  the  program  includes  a  continuation  of  studies  on  the  im¬ 
provement  and  adaptability  of  papreg  and  other  pulp  and  paper  products 
to  war  and  essential  civilian  uses  and  on  increasing  the  supply  of 
pulp  vrhich  continues' to  remain  critical. 

Chemically  converted  and  derived  products;  The  results  of  the  pilot- 
plant  study  on  the  hydrolysis  of  woo'd  and  on  the  fermentation  of  the 
resulting  vrood  sugars,  conducted  for  the  War  Production  Board,  served 
as  a  basis  for  engineering  plans  for  a  commercial  plant  being  constructed 
on  the  West  Coast  for  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol  from  mill 
wastes.  Considerable  work  was  done  on  the  conversion  of  wood  sugar  ob¬ 
tained  by  hydrolysis  to  high  protein  feeding  yeast.  A  study  was  begun 
on  the  hydrogenation  of  the  lignin  residue  from  the  saccharification 
of  Douglas-fir.  The  work  done  so  far  in  the  separation  of  the  result¬ 
ing  products  into  individual  fractions  showed  them  to  be  cyclohexanols , 
phenols,  and  hydrocarbons.  At  the  reouest  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
treating  methods  vrere  developed  that  make  Bouglas-fir  and  noble  fir 
suitable  substitutes  for  Port  Orford  vrhite-cedar  battery  separators-, 
the  preferred  species  for  this  use,  \\rhich  can  no  longer  meet  the  de- 
ma.nd.  Developed  a  hydrolyzed-wood-coraposition  separator  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hard  rubber  separators  now'  used  in  storage  batteries 
that  are  ship-oed  dry-charged  to  war  theaters.  A  method  was  developed 
for  acetylating  wood  by  both  liq.uid  and  vaporphase  treatments  vrhich 
leaves  the  fibrous  structure  of  wood  intact  and  reduces  its  tendency 
to  swell  and  shrink  6o  to  75  percent.  Information  so  far  available 
indicates  that  acetylated  wood  will  cost  less  than  either  impreg  or 
compreg.  Results  of  preliminary  experiments  suggest  that  hydrolyzed 
wood  (hydroxyl in')  from  chips  can  be  formed  into  boards  at  rather  lovr 
pressure  to  give  panels  vrhich  are  similar  to  some  of  the  widely  used 
commercial  building  boards.  Compreg,.  the  resin-treated,  compressed 
wo-od  developed  by  the  Laboratorjr-,  is  nov^  being  produced  commercially 
by  six  companies,  and  is  being  used  chiefly  for  aircraft  propellers, 
■perial  masts,  and  aircraft  spar  plates. 

Studies  are  being  continued  on  the  hydrogenation  of  the  lignin 
resulting  from  the  saccharification  of  wood;  the  production  and 
conversion  of  v\rood  sugars  to  alcohol  and  high  protein  feeding  yeast; 
and  the  improvement  of  acetylated  wood,  staypak  and  compreg  and  their 
adaptation  to  additional  vmr  uses. 
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(h)  Feres t  Resources  Investigations  ffLB 

Co 

'r- 

( Consolidation  of  "Forest  Fconoraics"  vrith'*Forest  Survey"; 


Appropriation  Act ,  1945: 

Forest  survey . . . . . . .  $156,246 

Forest  economics  . . .  84,018 

Total  available,  1945  . . . . . .  24o  ,264 

Budget  Estimate  ,  1946  . . .  .....  204 , 600 

Change  for  1946:  ■  ....  .... 

,  Overtime  decrease.. . .  -25,664 

■  Other  decrease  .............  -10  , 000  -35  ■  664 


As  shown  above,  the  estimates  propose, the  consolidation  of.  the  items 
"Forest  survey",  and  "Forest  economics"  under  the  title  .'-'Forest  resources 
investigations".  This  proposal  is  made  in  the;  interest . of  simplifying 
the  appropriation  structure  for  research  activities  of  the  Forest  Service 
and,  in  conjunction  with  another ’ consolidation 'proposed  involving  "Forest 
I  management"  and  "Forest  influences",  will  provide  for  a  more  logical  group¬ 
ing  of  research  funds  into  four  items  rather  than  six  as  heretofore,. 

■  •  PROJECT  STATEMEFT. 


.  Project 

1944 

19‘+5- 

(estimated) 

1^46 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Forest  survey  . 

2.  EeonomTc  investigations 

3.  Overtime  costs 
Unobligated'  -balance  . . . '. 

$139,461 

•  74,052 

28,613 

1,481 

$139»9S4 

;  74,616 

25,664 

$139,924 
64, 616 

-$10,000  (; 
-25,664 

Total  estimate  or. 
appropriation  (1944 
and:  1945  ad  just  ed- 
for  comparability). 

243.613 

240,264 

. 

2o4,6oO 

1 

1 

-35.664 

DECREASE 


The  decrease  of  $35 •664  for  1946  consists  of  the  decrease  of  $25,664  for 
overtime,  and  '  .  - 

(ly  A  decrease  of  $10,000  under  the  -project  ’ "Economic  investigations"  due 
to  the  completion  in  1945  of  the  economic  study  an  ap-oraisal  of  forest 

resources  in  the  anthracite  forest  region.  The  study  has  resulted  in 
the  preparation  of  maps  showing  the  location,  size ,  and  approximate 
volume  of  each  timber  unit  in  all  of  the  15  anthracite  counties.  This 
information  has  greatly  aided  local  agencies  and  lumber  and  mine  tim- 
ber-.-pDroducers  in  locating  suitable  t-imber '  supplies  ,  and  in  planning 
more  efficient  fire  protection.  In  one  section,  the  number  of  fires 
has  been  reduced  by  75  percent  as ■ the  result  of  a  new  local  approach 
stimulated  and  helped  by  these  studies. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE  ' 

The  ee-timate-s  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this'  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  vrith  brackets): 

Forest  [survey]  resources  investigations:  A' c6mprehensive 
forest  survey  under  section  9i  and' investigations  in  forest 
economics  under  section  10, 

The  changes  in  this  item  are  proposed  to  effectcoonsolidation  of  the 
former  "Forest  survey"  and  "Forest  economics"  appropriations  under  the 
nevf  title  "Forest  resources  investigations",  and"  are  necessary  in  order 
to  incorporate  in  the  paragraph,  references  to  work  formerly  included 
under  the  separate  items  "Forest  survey"  and  "Forest  economics".  The 
change  in  title  is  for  the  purpose  of  appropriately  designating  activities 
included  under  the  combined  item. 

WORE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION' 

Objective;  To  provide  and  maintain  information  on  the  forest  resource 
of  the  United  States,  including  its  condition,  grea,  volTome,  location, 
quality,  rate  of  growth,  and  rate  of  drain;  to  determine  the  require¬ 
ments  for  forest  .products ;  to  study  problems  of  the  forest  economy  as 
revealed  by  ‘this  survey;  and  to  make  special  studies  related  to  the 
economic  problems  of  forest  ownership,  management,  production,  utili¬ 
zation  and  consumption.  •  : 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Approximately  63O  million  acres-,  or 
one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States,  is  in  forest  land, 
three-fourths  of  which  i’s  commercial,  and  .  one-fourth  noncommercial. 

The  forest  stands  vary  from  heavy  virgin  forests,  now  mostly  in  the 
western  states,  to  light  and  scattered  second ‘growth ,  mostly  in  the 
east.  Some 'of  the  timber  is  readily  accessible;  some  is  economically 
inaccessible.  Some  timber  is  of  the  size  and ‘quality  to  make  it 
highly  desirable  and  useful;  some  is  so  poor  it  cannot  be  harvested 
econanically.  On  part  of  the  forest  land  new  growth  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly;  other  lands  are  too  poor  to  produce  a  forest  stand, 
or  fires  or  heavy  cutting  have  prevented  regeneration.  Some  of  the 
timber  is  still  close  to  consuming  markets,  but  much  of  it  can  be 
brought  to  market  only  at  considerable  cost.  Detailed  knovrledge  of 
these  conditions  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  our  forest  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  problems.  The  means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  is 
through  forest  resource  studies  -  the  forest  survey  and- forest  econ¬ 
omics  investigations. 

The  function  of  the  forest  survey  is  to  inventory  the  forest  stand, 
to- show  where  and  in  what  volume  trees  of  different^  species,  age  and 
quality  are  located,  to  determine  hovr  fast  stands  of  different 
quality  and  value  are  being  depleted  through  cutting  and  other  losses, 
and  the  nature,  location  and  e?:tent  .of  nevr  forest  growth.  Without 
this  information  there  can  be  no  intelligent  appraisal  of  the  store¬ 
house  of  value  in  our  forests  nor  of  the  problems  of  utilizing, 
replacing,  and  protecting  our  forest  wealth.  With  this  information 
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there  vrill  he  a  sound  basis  vrhich  public  and  private  agencies  may 
develop  plans  and  programs  which  will  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
forest  preducts  for  the  future  and  proper  forest  land  use. 

In  addition  to  providing  these  basic  data,  the  forest  survey  discloses 
many  special  problems  of  local,  regional  or  national  interest.  Some 
of  .these  problems  are  economic  in  nature,  and  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  forest  economics  investigations.  These  investigations ' are 
concerned  with  the  relations  of  industries  and  people  to  forest  re- 
s,ources.  They  are  concerned  with  the  economic  opportunities  of  manag¬ 
ing  and  utilizing  forests,  and  with  the  problems  of  cut-over  lands, 
impaired  watersheds  and  depleted  forest  ranges  when  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  gone.  They  are  investigations  of  the  economics  of  .forest 
land  ovrnership,  of  forest  management  and  sustained  yield,  and  of 
production  and  utilization.  Investigations  are  also , required  to  study 
problems  of  a  special  economic  nature  as  a  guide  to  the  formulation 
of .policy  and  programs  of  national  forest  administration,  activities 
dealing  with  forest  fire  cooperation  with  states,  and  in  cooperative 
activities  with  farmers  and  other  private  forest  enterprises. 

General  Plan;  The  forest  survey  was  initiated  in  1930*  ; objective 
is  accomplished  by  a  field  inventory  and  analysis  of.  both  public  and 
private  lands  and  a  study  of  current  and  prospective  production  and 
consumption  of  forest  products  and  the  influencing-.-f-actors.  The  in¬ 
ventory  field  v/ork  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of*  the  regional 
Forest  Experiment  Stations  and  the  requirements  phase  by  a.  central 
unit  in  Washington,  vath  general  correlation  bf  both  from  the  -office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  in  Washington.  ’  The  , general  plan 
is.  to  cover  unsurveyed  territory  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  -permit. 
Findings  of  the  survey  are  compiled  and  analyzed,  and-  reports  are 
•issued  by  co-unties  or  groups  of  counties,  states,  and  forest  regions 
as  soqn  as  oossible  after  completion  of  the  field  inventory.:  Subse¬ 
quently  the  data  for  the  territory  covered' are  brought  up  to  date  from 
time,  to-  time  through  field  chec-k--*  and  office  computations.  Follov/ing 
the  completion  of  the  entire  country  by'  the  initial  inventory,  the 
aim  will  be  to  keep  the  data  .current  thereafter. 

Forest  economics  investigations  are  of  two  kinds:  (XV  those  that  extend 
over  a  period  of  years  and  must  be  conducted  continuously,  such  as 
studies  •f  the  economics  tf  forest  management,  and  (2)  those  that  are 
oriented  to  the  present  critical  problems  growing  out  of  maladjustments 
in  the  .forest  economy.  At  present  highest  priority  is  given  those 
activities  which  contribute  most  -to  the  information  required  by  the 
war  effort.  Close  working  relationships  exist  with  a  n-umber  of  other 
groups,  including  State  experiment  stations,  universities,  trade  asso¬ 
ciations,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  some  war  agencies,  and  other 
Federal  bureaus . 

Progress  and  Current  Program: 

Forest  survey:  To  date,  one-half  of  the  630  million  acres  of  forest 
land  has  been  initially  inventoried.  More  than  -three-fourths  of  the 
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planned  reports  covering  these  inventoried  erea’s  have  been  completed. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  reports  on  timber  stands  and  forest  type 
maps  for  all  or  parts  of  l6  states  have  "been  issued.  During ‘‘the  past 
year,  reports  for  7  counties,  one  survey  unit,  and  one  state  were  pre¬ 
pared.  F»r  much  of  the  area • surveyed ,  these  reports  reveal  that  the  ' 
forest  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  South,  forest  land 
is  only  one-third  stocked  with  trees,  and  growth  is  less  than  one-half 
of  what  the  forest  land  could  produce.  Sawtimher  is  being  hea.vily 
overcut.  In  the  Lake  States  two-fifths  of  the  land  is  poor  to  non- 
stocked.  In  the  Ponderosa  pine  country  of  the  Horthvrest,  no  major 
producing  unit  can  continue  long  to  supply  anything  like  its  present 
cut.  In  the  older  districts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  notably  around 
Puget  Sound,  the  bulk  of  the  readily  accessible  sawtimber  ha.s  been 
removed.  These  facts  emphasize  the  urgent  need  of  early- ad  justments 
in  cutting  programs  and  of  improvements  in  forest-land  manageihent. 

During  the  pabt  and  current  years,  numerous  special  studies  were  fcade 
in  cooperation  with  the  ¥ar  Production  ^oard.  The  largest  undertakings 
^^rere  the  monthly  surveys  of  lumber  production,  quarterly  surveys  of 
lumber  stocks,  and  quarterly  reports  on  factors  affecting  lumber  pro¬ 
duction.  These  data  are  vital  in  the  formulation  of  production  programs 
and  in  controlling  the  distribution  of  a  limited  supply  of  lumber  to 
the  most  essential  uses.  For  the  past  three  years  these  demands  for 
specialized  information  have  precluded'  rapid  progress  in  comnleting 
reports  for  the  300  million  acrea  already  inventoried  and  have  caused 
a  serious  lag  in  keeping  the  regular  survey  data  up  to  date  through 
forest  drain  and  grovrth  studies.  It  has  been  impossible  to  inventory 
new  areas  systematically. 

During  the  current  year  priority  is  being  given  to  serving  war  produc¬ 
tion  needs  and  to  'bringing  the  survey  information  up  to  date  in  all 
regions  ihitially  inventoried.  It  is  also  planned  to  complete  unfin¬ 
ished  reports  for  five  states  in  the  South  and  Lake  States  regions. 

The  'work  of  the  requirements  phase'  of  the  survey  is  being  diverted 
almost  entirely  to  a  consideration  of  present  and  immediate  post-war 
needs.  For  the  past  three  years  requirements  statements  have  been  of 
extremely  great  value  to  the  War  Production  Board  in  formulating  and 
administering  controls  on  the  distribution  and  use  of  lumber. 

•  t\_ 

Bconomic  investigations;  Two  field  projects  of  especial  importance  whose 
continuous  Operation  is  essential  to  the  full  utilization  of  past 
results  have  been  kept  up.  (l)  Analysis  of  operations  of  the' farm' 
forest  cooperative  association  at  Cooperstown,  Nevr  York,  a- pilot  plant 
sponsored  by  the  Forest  Service  for  the  development  of  this  field,  re¬ 
sulted  in  marked  modification  and  in  economy  of  logging  and  mill  op¬ 
erations.  In  spite  of  operating  handicans  and  the  logging  difficulties 
occasioned  by  the  pressiire  of  other  types  of  farm  enterprise,  the 
Association's  mill  turned  out  almost  2  million  board  feet  of  good 
quality  lumber  last,  year.  The  timber  was  cut  from  coop-member  woodlots 
under  forestry  methods  being  develoued  and  adapted  to  the  farm  economy 
as  a  result  of  work  on  this  project.  (2)  The  problem  of  how  to  harvest 
urgently  needed  forest  products,  yet  keep  forest  lands  in  productive 
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condition  to  meet  demands  after  the  vrar,  has  centered  attention  on  the 
wprk  at . the  experimental  forest  at  Crossett,  Arkansas.  Experiments 
are  under.way  to  show  how  the  cut  per  acre  effects  the  cost  of  felling 
and  bucking,  skidding  ahd  loading,  and  trucking;  how  tree  and  log  size 
affect  cost  of  selective  logging  and  lumber  manufacture;  how  tree 
size  and  selective,  logging  affect  realization  value.  A  progress  re¬ 
port  was  Issued  giving  the  results  of  studies  to  date,  pointing  out  in 
particular  the  application  of  the  results  of  the  cutting  studies  to 
the  second-growth  forests  in  the  shortleaf  and  loblolly  pine-hardwood 
area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of  which  the  experimental  forest 
is  typical.  These  studies  indicate  economically  practicable  methods 
of  cutting  and  management  that  will  enable  those  forests  to  furnish 
large  quantities  of  timber  to  meet  present  needs,  and  to  recuperate 
.quickly  and  yield  more  aud  better  timber  in  the  -future.  T^ere  remains 
to  be  made  further  investigation,  of  the  comparative  economic  advan¬ 
tages  of  cutting  cycles  of  different  lengths  and  of  alternative  man¬ 
agement  and  utilization  practices. 

In  addition  to  the  field  studies  mentioned  above,  other  investigations 
dealing  vdth  production  costs,  product  prices,  improved  fohest  and  mill 
operating  methods,  possibilities  of  timber  salvage,  and  adjustments 
needed  to  make  the  practice  of  forestry  financially  attractive  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  Washington  office  and  in  the  field. 

’  ^  .  -J 

Examples  of  these  undertakings  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Costs  and. other  surveys;  Analyses  of  production  costs  for  logs, 
mine  timber,  pulpwood,  ahd  fuelwood  in- several  critical  areas  were 
made  and  the  results  furnished  OPAand  other  agencies.  Surveys  were 
made  in  the  Lake  States  on  the  effect  of  ceiling  prices  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  logs  between  various  types  of  processors;  and  in  the  South 
on  the  operating  relationships  between  concentration  yards  and  small 
mills.  Special  surveys  i-jere  made  on  the  fea^sibility  of  increasing  the 
production  of  tanbark,  charcoal,  fruit  aud  vegetable  containers-;  and 
on  food  requirements  for  lumber  camps. 

(b,)  St'umpa-ge  and  log  prices:  The  annua.l  study  of  sturapage  and  log 
prices,  while  continuing  to  fill  its  peace-time  purposes ,  has  been 
especially  valuable  to  war  agencies  concerned  with  -orice  control  and 
production.  Modification  to  give  greater  coverage  and  more  intensive 
analyses,  of  data,  hps  been  made  to  facilitate  use  by  OPA  and  WB . 

(c)  Eire  economics  investigations:  One  subject  on  which  agreement  is 
found  among  public  and  many  private  owners  of  forest  properties  is  the 
need  for  adequate  protection  of  forests  from  the  losses  occasioned  by 
fire.  As  this  pressure  for  greater  fire  outlay  increases,  the  question 
of  what  level  of  protection  is  justifiable  and  how  available  funds 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  various  forest  producing  areas  so  as 

to  maximize  returns  assumes  an  order  of  first  importance.  Investiga¬ 
tions  ere  now  under  way  the  Appalachian,  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California  Experiment  Stations,  directed  to  the  purpose  of  loss  deter¬ 
mination,  and  establishment  of  that  level  of  protection  which  is 
economically  justifiable  in  li^t  of  the  values  at  stake. 

(d)  Salvage  study  in  Tillamook  County,  Oregon:  There  still  remains 
some  8  billion  feet  of  lumber  in  the  Tillamook  burn  area  in  Oregon, 
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an  amount  approximately  eq^ual  to'one  year*#  production  for  the  entire 
Pacific  Northwest.  At  a  time  when  the  exhaustion  of'present  virgin 
•timber  supplies  lies  in  the  foreseeable  future,  salvage  of  'this  wa,st- 
ing  asset  becomes  Increasingly  significant.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
Experiment  Station,  in  cooperation  with  certain  loggers  operating  in 
that  area,  is  now  making  detailed'  studies  on  logging  costs,  extent  of 
deterioration,  suitability  of  snags  for  various  purposes,  roads  needed 
for  timber  removal,  and  the  relationship  of  salvage  costs  to  protec¬ 
tion  costs  in  any  program  of  restocking. 

(e)  Investigation  directed  toward  manpower  saving;  The  shortage  of 
manpower  and  the  need  for  repetitive  surveys  for  war  program  purposes 
have  prompted  investigations  designed  to  effect  operating  economics. 
Outstanding  in.  this  respiect  are  the  universal  volume  tables  designed 
to  give  the.  board  foot  volme  of  a  tree  of  any  given  size  and  specie. 
This. development  naturally. shortens  the  time  and  lessens  the  cumber- 
somenesB  usually  required  in  volume- determination .  ^ 

A  method  has  been 'developed  to  determine  the  most  economic  size  of  a 
'  sample  of  logs  to  be  scaled  in  measuring  the  total  value  of  any  sale 
of  timber.  This  method  promises  to  result  in  important  savings  in  the 
cost  of  buyin'g  and  selling  timber. 

Refinements  have  been  made  in  the  interpretations  of  aerial  photographs 
of  forest  land  to  the  point  where  it'  is  possible  to  identify  particu¬ 
lar  species  and  to  prepare  reliable  volume  estimates  on  tracts  as 
small  as  ten  acres.'  -  Because  of  the  far-reaching  significance  of  these 
techniques  to  forest  surveys,  permitting  as  they  will  the  obtaining 
of  greater  detail  "by  small  areas,  additional  work  Is  being  carried  on 
in  their  development. 

(f)  Industry  studies;  The  Lake  States  Station,  in  cooperation  with 
Michigan  State  College,  is  carrying  on  an  investigation  in  the  southern 
part  of ■ the  State  designed  to  show  the-  relationship  between  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  fruit  producers  for  'containers,  the  existing  capacity 
for  manufacture,  and  the  availability  cf  suitable  raw  materials.  From 
the  timber  production  standpoint,  the  preliminary  findings  indicate 
considerable’  promise  for  the  future'  of  farm  woodlands  in  this  region. 

(g)  Other  special  studies;  Requests  hpve  come  from  the  Army  for 
studies  cf  the-forest  resources  and  the  forest  economies  of  several 
foreign  countries.  These  studies  have  been  made  and  reports  prepared. 


(i)  forest  Economics 


Appropriation  Act,  1945  .  $84,018 

Proposed . consolidation  of  this  item  in  the  1946  estimated 

v/ith  "Porest  resources  investigations"  . . .  -84,018 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . .  -  - 


(j)  Forest  Influences 


Appropriation  Act  *  1945  . . .  ^ .  $86,762 

Proposed  consolidation  of  tMs  item  in  the  1946  estimates 

with  "Forest  management"  . . . . -86 , 763 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . . . . .  -  - 


(k)  Forest  Fire  Cooperation 


Appropriation  Act ,  1945  . . i ^ t ........ .  $6 , 300 , 000 

Budget '  estimate,  1946  . . . .  i .  n  ^ ^ .  i  . .  i . .  7 , 5O0 , 000 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime,  decrease  ..  -34,880 

Increase  .  /l, 034, 880.  . . .  /l . 000 , 000 


FEOJECT^  STATEtiElTT 


Pro.iect 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Cooperation  with 
States  in  forest  fire 
prevention  and 
suppression  .......... 

2.  Taxation  inquiry  and 

insurance  . .  . . . 

3.  Overtime’  costs  . 

Unobligated  "balance  . 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

6,183,976 

39 , 673 
35,860 
70,491 

'6,265,120 

34,880 

7,300,000 

/l, 034, 880^^^ 

-34^880 

6,330,000 

6.300,000 

7.300,000 

/l, 000, 000 

lECRSASSS  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $1,000,000  for  1946  consists  of  the  $34,880  decrease 
for  overtime,  and 


(l)  An  increase  of  $1,034,880  under  the  project  "Cooperation  with  States 

in  forest  fire  prevention  and  suppression"  to  -provide  for  increased 
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Federal  assistance  to  States  for  forest  fire  control  on  State  and 

private  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  5,  1944  (PuTolic 

Lav/  296) . 

OTp.lective ;  The  .ultiniate  ohjective  is  to  reduce  to  a  minim-um  the  losses 
from  forest  fire  on  non-Federal  lands,-  including  protection  costs. 
Three  tilings  .are . peeded  to  accomplish  it:  (l)  Prevent  fires  from 
starting,  (s)  suppress^ fires ' that  do  occur  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  (3)  use  effectively  all  available  protection,  facilities  and 
funds.  The  intermediate  objective  is  to  assist  the  States  to  build 
up  and  maintain  competent  organizations  for  fire  control  purposes, 
and  to  see  that  the  approved  fire  protection  plan  for  each  cooperating 
State  is  effectively  carried  out.  The  Act  of  May  5,  1944  (Public 
Law  296),  raised  the  authorization  for  Federal  participation  in  this 
work  up  to  $9,000,000,  with ‘$7,300,000  specifically  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  1946. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  This  cooperative  project  applies 
only  to  non-Federal  lands.  Nearly  431  million  acres  or  70/o  of  the 
nation's  forest  lands  are  in  State  and  private  ownership  -  they  pro¬ 
duce  about  90^  of  our  needs  for  lumber  and  other  wood  products. 

Much  of  this  land  lies  within  easy  reach  of  large  numbers  of  people; 
travel  and  use  are  heavy,  fire  hazards  are  relatively  high. 

On  the  basis  of  pre-v/ar  figures  it  was  estimated  that  an  adequate 
protection  job  would  cost  $18,729,000  annually.  The  Clarke-McNary 
Law  authorizes  50-50  Federal  participation.  During  the-  calendar 
year  1943  protection  was  given  299  million  acres  of  forest  la,nds. 
Protection  budgets  for  the  fiscal  j^ear  1944,  including  all  available 
funds,  amounted  to  approximately  $16,000,000,  of  v/hich  the  Federal 
participation  was  $5,300,000  or  about  one-third.  This  is  exclusive 
of  that  portion  of  the  C 1 ark e-M diary  appropriation  earmarked  for 
strengthening  protection  on  areas  of  special  military  importance 

($1,000,000). 

During  the  calendar  year  1943  a  total  of  78,815'  fires  were  reported 
on  the  299  million  acres  of  protected  State  and  private  forest  lands. 
These  fires  burned  3,860,143  acres.  On  the  131  million  acres  v;hich 
have  not  yet  been  placed  under  organized  protection,  there  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  approximately  122,000  fires  vrhich  burned  27,772,000 
acres.  In  other  v;ords,  only  1.3^  of  the  protected  area  was  burned 
over,  as  against  2lfo  for  the  unprotected  area.  Organized  protection 
held  the  average  acre  per  fire  to  49  acres- on  protected  lands,  while 
the  average  for  unprotected  areas  was  estimated  as  228  acres. 

Fully  90^  of  all  forest  fires  are  caused  either  by  carelessness  or 
maliciousness  and  so  are  preventable.  Forest  fire  jprotection  is  in 
large  measure  a  public  responsibility  -  one  i-ri  v;hich  the  community, 
the  State,  and  the  Federal  Government  must  join  and  cooperate  with 
the  landowners.  Leadership  and  financial  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  administration  or  direct  supervision  of  the 
work  by  the  State,  has  proved  the  best  way  of  doing  the  job.  To 
solve  the  forest  fire  problem  adeq-uately,  protection  must  be  extended 
to  areas  not  now  protected  and  higher  standards  must  be  obtained  on 
much  of  the  area  now  under  organized  protection. 


Plan  of  Work;  Plans  for  fire  control  are  prepared  jointly  by  State  and 
Pederal  agencies.  Tlie  Porest  Service  furnishes  leadership  and  checks 
on  State  performance  to  the  extent  needed  to  safeguard  the  Pederal 
interest.  Pederal  funds  are  made  available  to  the  State  on  a  reim¬ 
bursable  basis  -  that  is,  the  State  and  its  qualified  cooperators  must 
expend  at  least  an  equal  amount  in  order  to  qualify  for  Pederal  funds. 
Reimbursement  is  made  to  the  State  only  upon  certification  showing 
that  proper  expenditures  have  already  been  made  for  purposes  v/ithin 
the  scope  of  the  ap'oroved  program.  Budgets  are  required  from  the 
States  indicating  in  detail  the  personnel  and  equipment  required  and 
outlining  the  plan  of  work  contemplated  for  the  Piscal  Year.  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  audit  are  made  by  the  Porest  Service  to  verify  compliance 
v;ith  established  standards  and  requirements.  Technical  assistance 
and  advanced  techniques  are  made  available  to  the  individual  States. 

CHAN&P  I  IT  LAiTG-UA&P 

The  estimates  propose  the  deletion  of  the  following  proviso  of  this  item: 

[Provided,  That • the  Secretary  may  authorize  expenditures  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  from  this  appropriation  for  preventing  and 
suppressing  forest  fires  on  extremely  critical  areas  of  national 
importance  without  requiring  an  equal  expenditure  by  the  State 
and  private  owners  ] 

Section  207  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  continues 
this  authorization  "for  each  fiscal  year  during  the  existing  emergency", 
and  its  retention  in  the  annual  appropriation  act  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary. 


VOEX  UITDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

1  •  Cooperation  with  States  in  forest  fire  •prevention  and  sup-press  ion. 

Objective :  To  extend  Pederal  aid  in  continuing  and  improving  the  pre¬ 
war  standards  of  essential  fire  control  on  the  299,000,000  acres  of 
state  and  private  forest  and  watershed  lands  no\^  being  protected  and 
to  cooperate  in  the  extension  of  forest  protection  to  part  of  the  re¬ 
maining  131,000,000  acres  of  non-Pederal  lands  needing,  but  not  now 
receiving,  organized  protection.  Pire  control  objectives  are  (l)  to 
prevent  fires  from  starting  and  (2)  to  detect  and-  suppress  promptly 
all  fires  which  do  occur  -  all  at  the  lov/est  practicable  cost. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Over  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's 
forest  lands  are  in  state  and  private  ownership.  These  lands  are 
providing  at  least  9Qfo  of  the  wood  required  for  v;ar  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  needs.  Safeguarding  this  supply  of  raw  material  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance. 

The  war  has  complicated  and  increased  the  cost  of  fire  control.  Key 
fire  fighters'  have  joined  the  armed  forces  or  left  for  more  remunera¬ 
tive  jobs  in  war  and  industrial  plants.  Salaries  and  wa.ges  are 
higher  and  costs  of  all  fire  fighting  tools  and  equipment  have  monnited. 
S-tate  protection  personnel  turnovers  of  50  percent  are  not  uncommon. 
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The  unavailalDility  of  Civilian.;  Conservation  Corps  camps,  has  made  the  ■ 
protection ■  joh  more  difficult  in  the  past  few  years.  In  1935  there.' 
were  633  such  camps  assisting  in  the  construction  of  forest  fife  im¬ 
provements  and  furnishing  a  'backlog  of  approximately  126 ,.000  trained 
.  fire  fighters  on  state  and  private  areas.  This  nurnTDer  -of  camps  was 
gradually  reduced  to  271  in  1941  and  then  to  65  in  1942.  Fow  all :  ■ 
are  gone.  In  order  to  hold  fire  -suppression  costs  to  a  minimum  it. 
is  now  necessary  for  the  states-to  hire  and  train  special  suppres.sion 
crews  so  that  trained  fire  fighters  will  'be  readily  available.'  This 
appropriation  is  intended  partly  to  help  the  states  in, meeting  these 
added  costs  in  order. to  maintain  pre-war  levels  of  fire,  control.  It 
is  also  needed  to  initiate  or  strengthen  protection  on. areas  of 
special  importance  from  a  military  standpoint.  Forest  fires  destroy 
wood  needed  for  war  and  other  essential  uses.  Large  fires  can 
readily  destroy  or  damage  important  facilities,  milita,ry  esta'blish- 
ments  and  plants  producing  war  materials.  They  interfere  with 
aviation  training  and  coastal  patrol.  Bue  to  the  scarcity  of  fire 
fighters,  fires  divert  manpower  from  war  work  and  from  agriculture. 

The  Clarke-Mchary  Law,  enacted  in  1924,  has  been  very  effective  in 
stimulating  protection  by  state  and  local  agencies.  .  Federal  leader¬ 
ship  stimulates  state  legislative  action  and  gives  stability  to 
trained  protection  organizations.  Appropriations  by  the, states  and 
private  land  owners  have  shown  steady  and  substantial  increases. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1944  state  and  private  funds  are  available  in 
the  amount  of  $11,287,968.  The  Cl arke-h chary  Lav;  provides  for 
50-50  Federal  sharing  in  expenditures. 

Luring  the  calendar  year  1943  there  was  reported  a  total  of  78,815 
fires  on  the  299,000,000  acres  of  protected  state  and  private  forest 
lands.  These  fires  burned  3, 860 ,000' acres  and  caused  over 
$9,000,000  damage.  On  the  131,000,000  acres  which  had  not  been 
placed  imder  organized  lorotection,  there  were  121,600  fires.  1.29 
percent  of  the  .protected  area  was  burned  over  -  but  forest  fires 
ranged  oVer  21  percent  of  the  unprotected  area.  The  actual  value  of 
organized  protection  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  39  percent 
of  all  the  fires  occurred  on  protected"  lands ,  only. 12  percent  of  the 
acreage  burned  v;as  on  protected  land. 

G-eneral  Flan;  The  cooperative  fire  protective  program  is  administered 
on  the  ground  by  the  states  under  agreements  and  plans  developed 
jointly  by  Federal  and  state  officers.  Each  state  annually  presents 
a  budget  showing  state  and  other  funds  set  up  for  the  work.  In  . 
brief,  adequate  protection  involves  a  comprehensive  fire  plan  em¬ 
bodying:  (l)  a  progra.m  to  prevent  fires  and.  eliminate  abnormal 

hazards;  (2)  a  system  for  rapidly  detecting  and  reporting-f ires ; 

(3)  necessary  improvements  for  communication  and  transportation; 

(4)  suitable  fire  fighting  equipment  and  supplies;  (5)  a  competent 
and  adequate  supervisory  force;  (6)  dependable  crews  of  trained  fire 
fighters.;  and  (7)  at  times  the  employment  of  l8.rge  numbers  of  un¬ 
trained  men.  Adequate  inspection  is  made  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
see  that  high  standards  of  organization  and  performance  are  main¬ 
tained.  Grants  to  the  individual  states  are  made  on  a  reimbursement 
basis;  that  is,  expenditure  must  be  made  by  the  state  before  any  re¬ 
imbursement  is  granted. 


state  Allotments  for  Forest  Fire  Cooperation,  Fiscal  Year  1945 


Alabama  . .  . 
Arkansas  . . 
California 
Colorado  . . 
Connecticut 


State 


State  and 
Private  funds 
budget;  ed 


Federal  Allotments 


Matched 


Unmatched 


i?24g,303 

165,425 

1.396,611 

150,792 

130,534 


$136,468 

133,605 

849,500 

32,500 

30.096 


317.035 

9,000 


Delaware  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . . 

Idaho  (U)  . 

Idaho  (S)  . 

Illinois  . . . 

Indiana  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire  . . . . . 

New  Jersey  . 

New  Mexico  . 

New  York  . 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Hhode  Island  . 

South  Carolina  . 

South  Dakota  . 

Dennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Hawaii  . 

Administration  and  inspection 
(Washington  Office  and  Regions ) 
Vv’artirae  fire  prevention  campaign 

Tax  law  service  . 

Forest  fire  studies  . 

Contingent  and  reserve  for  spring 

season . . . . 

Grand  totals  . 


10,300 

3,783 

-  - 

441,310 

201,924 

54.999 

285,150 

138,510 

32,000 

188,626 

92,056 

16,000 

36,182 

16,971 

2,800 

30,707 

13,364 

4,000 

68,108 

25.033 

5,000 

53.170 

39,420 

10,000 

233,572 

137,342 

10,200 

153,679 

96,058 

16,300 

114,867 

34,112 

60,000 

236,505 

65.704 

-  - 

621,711 

304,694 

8,000 

303.697 

207,422 

10,000 

193.340 

105,023 

19,000 

52,329 

35.764 

16,000 

111,748 

64,485 

6,000 

10,029 

4,581 

—  — 

a/  80,4l6 

38,630 

7,460 

221,082 

72,500 

19,947 

26 , l4l 

, 6,885 

373,931 

145,482 

,  7,037 

221,381 

130,336 

42,000 

88,780 

19,356 

l4,000 

29,649 

28,451 

— 

1,104,186 

385,500 

108,118 

392.058 

178.271 

—  - 

60,176 

13,750 

—  _ 

316,586 

136,195 

20,100 

11.957 

2,400 

-  — 

88,34o 

73,250 

25,800 

137,126 

87.053 

36,001 

23.895 

10,175 

1,000 

4«,84g 

127.336 

21,850 

92,484 

1,990 

100,000 

1.625.397 

4i4,754 

150,000 

201,56s 

119,441 

-  - 

477,298 

202,694 

10,000 

4,150 

2,628 

-  - 

—  — 

247.893 

12,000 

-  - 

20,000 

14,000 

-  - 

8,500 

-  - 

-  - 

25,000 

-  - 

—  .. 

43,607 

134,213 

10,897.096 

5,300,000 

1,000,000 

^  Fiscal  year  1944  figure  used  for  N.H. — fiscal  year  1945  budget  not 


received. 


(1)  gam  .aed-  Other  Private  Forestry  Cooperation 


Appro xjriation  Act ^  19^5 

Budget:  estimate,.  ‘  IS^'D:  . . . 

Change  for  -  , 

Overtime  decrease  -4S,929 


Other  decrease 


IL 


$731,466 
73?. 500 


-4g.966 


PHOJSCO? 


Project 


ij'' 51945  T" 

•„»..(  estii^tcd). 


yZvM 

(..ottimated) 


iricreafi'"':  or 

decrease 


1.  Cooperation  ^dth'  States 
in  the  procurenent,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  dist^ribu- 
tion 'of  forest- tree  and 
shrub  seeds  and  plants 
for  farmers  (Porest  Seiw 
vice)  5 .  , 

Under  Ciar’ce-McHary 
Act,  section 
'  ■  Und.er  -  h  6  rr i  s- Joxey  Ac  t : 

Total,  Project  1  ... 

2.  Coopera,tion,  T-;ith 

■  States  for  extension 
activities  in  develop¬ 
ing  farm  forestry  {Ex¬ 
tension.  Service) : 

Under  Clarxe-hcllary 

ACt,  section  5  . 

Under  h'or'l s-Ooxey  -Act 
■Total,,  Project  2  ... 

3.  Cooperation  with  : 

States  in  carrying  out 
farm  forestry  operation? 
including  intensive 
projects  and  -  technical 
service  to  farmers  and  . 
to  lega.lly  co:ix:'etent 

■  end  adequate  organiza¬ 
tions  of  farcers; 

Under  hor  us-Uoxey  Act 

Porest  Service  . 

Soil  Conservation 

service  . 

;  Total,  Project  3  •• 


$33,621 

39.196 


122.817 


53.317 

26.lUg 


21,386 

119,043' 

140.42S 


$83,700 

jiaoQ. 


123,000 


$83,700 


123.000 


65,100 


hi 


.739  : 


106 , 839 


22,031 

126.200 


148 . 231 


.65',  100 
41,739 

106.839 


148 , 231 


148.231  ; 


+126, 200 (a) 
-126.200(^ 
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Farm  said  Ot.hc;r  Private  Forestry  Cooperation  (Continued) 


Project 

1944 

!  1945 

t( estimated) 

554^ 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

4.  fa,nr;  Forestry  investi- 

• 

• 

: 

gations  (Forest  Service) 
Under  Norris-Doxey 

ikCt . 

$17,685 

$20,124 

$20,124 

— 

5.  Technical  services 

to  farmers  In  harvest¬ 
ing,  marketing,  and 
utili2ation  of  farm 

wood  products  (Forest 

Service) : 

Under  £»orris-Doxey  Act 
6.  Cooperation  ’-dth 

.  192,177 

’  246,600 

246,563 

-37( 

timberland  otiners  in 

formulating  and  apply¬ 
ing  principles  of  sus¬ 
tained  yield  management 

(Forest  Service)  . 

9l*,30U 

87.743 

87.743 

_  _  _ 

7.  Overtime  costs . 

48,151 

^^,929 

-48,929 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

75.640 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

- 

Total  estiioa.te  or 

appropriation  . 

771.16s 

7S1.466 

732.500 

-48,966 

The  decrease  of  ii)4s,966  for  1946  consists  of  tho  $48,929  decrease  for 
overtime,  and  (l)  a  decrease  of  $37  in  Project  ^  to.  round  off  the  appro¬ 
priation  to tal. 

(a)  Statement  ^dth  respect  to  change  proposed  in  Jrroject  3 

In  order  to  consolidate  T)riitiary  responsihilitj'  for  the  administration  of 
the  cooperative  farm  forestry  prof;ram  authorised  "by  the  ilorris'-Doxey  and 
Cl-rhe-i.cfary  Acts  in  the  Department's  sulDject  matter  agency  in  forestry, 
and  to  hotter  integrate  this  '-.'ork  r-dth  other  apsccts  of  the  Department's 
forestry  2'>rograia,  txhe  194b  estii^isdes  contemplate  transferring  super¬ 
vision  of  the  intensive  farm  forestry  demonstration  projects  to  the 
Forest  Service  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  Forest  Service 
is  no’-r  responsible  for  the  intensive  forest  fs-rming  demonstration  pro¬ 
jects  and  vdth  this  cS'ange  would  he  responsible  for  all  activities  • 
except  the  iixtonsion  Service  phases  under  this  program.  n.ccordingly,  it 
is  proposed  to  allot  to  thc.'rorost  Service  $126,200  which  has  previsously 
been  sJlotted  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  supervi sion  of  these 
projects,  nlso  under  this  plan  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  v;ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  parti cima-te  in  the  formulation  of  Department  farm  forestry 
policy,  beca,use  of  the  importanCvO  of  that  policy  to  the  soil  conservation 
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program.  It  v;ill  not  in  any  ^■ra.y  reduce  its  Interest  in  proper  "fatu 
woodland  managnenfas  it  affects  .soil 'and  water  conservation  "and  proper 
■“land  use  in  cp,rrying  out  its  regular  soil  conservation  drogran.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  noxv  looks  to  the  forest  Service  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  technical  inforniation  in  the  field  of  forestry,  and  it  will 
have.f^lll  access  to  all  technical  information  concerning  farm  forestry 
practices  arising.-out  of  the  cooperative. farm  forestry  program. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  fam  forest  lends  are  intermingled  with 
non- farm  or  so-called  industrial  forest  lands,  on  which  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  has  for  raa-ny  years  had  responsibility  for  administering  Federal 
cooperative  activities.  Farm  forest  lands  constitute  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  forest  land  in  the  country  and  about  4o  percent  of  the 
forest  land  east  of  the  Great  Plains.  Ih  those  cases  where  they  are 
intermingled  '"itli  non-farm  forest  holdings,  they  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  local  forest  economy.  Under,  .these  circumstances  vraod-using 
plants  and  forest  industry  employment  arc  supported  by  the  forest 
resources  from  both  classes  of  forest  lands.  In  many  cases,  particularly 
in  the  South,  the  local  forest  economy  can  be  maintained  on  a  long-range 
basis  only  under  sustained  yield  forest  management  based  on  all  forest 
lands  v;i thin  .an,  entire  geograijhical  area.  Individual  farm  wodlands  need 
to  be  managed  in  iia,rmony , I’d th  other  forest  lands  in  the  same  locality  in 
order  to  ina,ha  such  an  approach  effective. 

The  Forest  Service  has  carried  on  cooperative  vrork  v;ith  the  States  for 
many  years  and  is  now  cooperating  with  State  forestry  agencies  in  47 
States,  jruerto  Hico  and  Havmii  in’ carrying  on  cooperative  fire  protection 
and  other  kinas  of  forestry  activities  under  the  Clarke-McSary  and  Norris- 
Doxey  n.cts,  3y  placing  the  administration  of  both  types  of  intensive 
demonstration  projects  under  the  direction  of  the  Fore’H  Service,  the 
Uepartraent  can  simplify  and  make  more  efficient  the  administration  of  its 
cooperative  farm  forestry  activities.  It  is  believed  tiiat  cooperative  .. 
forestry  work  with  appropriate  State  forestry  p.gencies,  as  well  as'tidth 
private  owners  3,nd  operators  of  forest  lands,  will  also  be  simplified. 

The  Extension  Service  ■will  continue  to  carry  out,  under  thi s  appropria¬ 
tion,  farm  forestry  educational  activities  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Extension  Services  under  Section  5  oi"  Clarke-hcfary  -^ct  and  the 
horris-Doxey  ivct.  It  \\dll  look  to  the  Forest  Service  for  subject  matter 
material  and  '-411  vork  closely  vdth  tiia,t  a.gency  in  aoxiinistration  of  its 
activities.  ' 

The  estimates  proposed  the  deletion  of  two  provisos  in  this  item,  as 
follovrs  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

Provided,  [Tiiat  no  part  of  this  appropriation  which  is  available 
for.  ce.rrying  out  the.  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act  and  sections  4 
and -5  the  net  approved  June  7*  1^)24,  shall  be  expended  in  any 
State  or  Territory  unless  the  State  or  Territorj'-,  or  local  sub¬ 
division  tliercof,  or  indiviauals,  or  associations  contribute  a 
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sua  equal  to  that  to  he  allotted  therefron  by  the  Government  or 

■  •  aoice  dontrlbutiohs 'Other  than:-m<5ney  deemed  by^the  Secrstary  to 
•  bo'  the  value  oqui valent  thereof:'  ’Provided  fuythorv  S?hst  any 

part  of  this  appropriation  allocated  for  the  production  or  procure¬ 
ment  of  nursery  stock  by  any  Pederai  agency,  or'  funds  appropriated 
to  any  Federal  agency  for  allocation  to  cooperating  States  for  the 
production  or  procurement  of  nursery  stock,  shall  remain  available 
for  expenditure  for  not  more  than  three  fiscal  years:  Provided 
further,]  *  *  ♦ 

The  retention  of  these  tv/o  provisos  in  the  annual  appropriation  act  is 
xuuiecessary  since  authority  therefor  is  novr  contained  in  sections  208  and 
209  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  19^^»  approved 
Septeraber  21,  19^4  (Public  Law  425) , 

WOflX  UhDDk  THIS  APPROPHIaTIOK 

iictivities  under  this  appropriation  fall  into  three  general 
categories:  . 

1.  Cooperation  with  States  in  the  procurement,  production,  and 
distribution  of  forest  tree  and  shrub  seeds  and  plants  for 
farmers. 

2.  Technical  assistance  and  advice  to  3-1/2  million  farmers  owning 
woodlots  totaling  I85  million  acres. 

■  3*  Advice  to  ov/ners  of  industrial  forestry  holdings,  large  and 
sraall,  in  order  to  promote  better  forestry  practices. 

1.  Tree  Distribution:  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 

forest  tree  seedlings  and  transplants  distributed  to  farmers  by.,  , 


States  during 

the  last  three  calendar 

years; 

State 

1941 

1942 

1943 

.'ilabama 

3,703,700 

1,540,450 

1.250,449 

Arkansas 

2,616,500 

1.516.796 

280,000 

Connecticut 

89,500 

103,800 

42, 500 

Delaware 

89,200 

31.500 

29,800 

Florida 

6,314,600 

3,007,100 

2,935,soo 

Georgia 

10,356,180 

6.892,345 

3,557.730 

Hawaii 

126,700 

86,100 

18 , 700 

Idaho 

290,765 

204.000 

152,430 

Illinois 

2,931,000 

6,536.300 

644,800 

Indiana 

1,691,800 

1,299,070 

1,032,080 

Iowa 

1,772,817 

S37,308 

246,900 

Kansas 

559.000 

‘^73,700 

340,177 

Kentucky 

936,800 

495,700 

162,600 

Loui si ana 

2,327.135 

1.565.99s 

4oi,ooo 

liaine 

169,500 

134,150 

71.850 
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State 

1941 

1942 

1963 

I-iaryland 

335,600 

160.795  - 

130,850 

Massachusetts 

6iS,4oo 

476,900 

.  238,400 

Michigan 

2, 568,050 

2,696,654 

1.706  ,.649 

Kississippi  ■ 

9,727,000 

6.551.700  • 

2,399,600 

i.issouri 

1.535.900 

1,195.700 

S61,200 

Montana 

332,000 

.295,200 

227.253 

ITobraska 

^911,200 

863, soo 

974,000 

Eewhiamp  shire 

306,775 

96.670 

itew  Jersey 

1,187,700 

727.790 

468.900 

Ke.w  York 

7,107,000 

5,640.000 

4,847,000 

Isorth  Carolina 

2,^^12.330 

1.436,800 

703,000 

ITorth  Dakota 

609,500 

662,600 

636,913 

Ohio 

2.666,595 

2.109.191 

1.397,1S5 

Oklahoma 

769.300 

655,400 

301,900 

Oregon 

305,500 

366,000 

112,400 

Penn sylvania 

6,952.300 

3,808,500 

3.373,500 

South  Carolina 

9,666,31s 

7.642,237 

3,676.050 

South  Dakota 

.  615,300 

764,500 

579,250. 

Tennessee  \ 

•3.652.900 

1.929.300 

836,241 

Texas 

1,065,000 

2.223,900 

9^8,200 

Utah 

143,500 

69,100 

'  63,200 

Yormont 

1,013,900 

319,700 

169.613 

Virginia 

1,242,805 

590,900 

396,810 

V/ashington 

300,620 

67. 685- 

•'81,100 

West  Virginia 

579,200 

638,990 

468.400 

'•'isconsin 

7.722,300 

8,518,000 

7,765,100 

V/yoming 

115,100 

73,500 

45,400 

Colorado 

352,800 

234,500 

200 ,500 

Puertei  P.ico 

1,062.000  ' 

662,200 

1,143.000 

97,450,090 

74,218.524  ' 

'46,350,500 

The  decrease  in  19^2,  and  ai^ain  in  19^3 f  number  of  trees  distrib¬ 

ute  is  a  direct  result  of  the  v/ar  situa,tion  vdth  the  attendant  shortage 
of  help  on  the  fa.rsis.  In  many  States,  however,  the  demand  for  planting 
stock  in  19^3  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  available  supply  rnd  the 
individual  States  have  made  arrangements  to  step  up  production  for  19^^ 
and  subsequent  yea,rs.  -kt  the  same  time,  all  Sta,te  nurseries ' are  being 
maintained  in  condition  to  maJce  the  great  expansion  which  vill  be  con¬ 
current  vdth  the  end  of  the  war.  a  minimum  production  of  200' ,'000, 000 
trees  is  planned  for  availability  immediately  after  the  vrar  -  this 
planting  stock  T«dll  be  important  for  planned  post-v/ar  vrork,  and  is 
counted  upon  in  tiiat  connection,  forest  tree  j^lanting  stock  must,  of 
course,  be  planned  in  advance  of  actuiil  need  to  perrait  of  sufficient 
growing  time- in  the  nurseries. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1944  the  States  made  $427, 921  available  for  this 
work,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  allotment  of  $123,000* 
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2.  Activities  to  reach  the  farmers:  Farm  wodlands  yield  about 

one-third  of  our  nation’s  forest  products.  '  ^'One-fourth  of  the  total 
savdog  supply,  percent  .of  our  pulp\'rood  supply,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  veneer  logs  Originate  on  farms.  In  addition  to,  this-, 
farm  woodlots  furnish  the  bulk  of  fuel  ’•jood  and  fence  post  require¬ 
ments  of  -the  United  States,  ’^iany  of  the  specialty  voods  important 
in  the  war,  such  as  black  walnut  for  gun  stocks  and  dogwood  for 
shuttle  blocks,  are  harvested  from  farm  woodlots.  During  the  past 
year  and  because  of  the  national  emergency,  work  with  farmers  has 
been  directed  toward  en^hasising  the  importamce  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  urgently  needed  forest  products  and,  at  the  same  time,  dis¬ 
couraging  destructive  overcutting  so  that  the  basic  resources  of 
woodlots  Can  be  assured  for  future  timber  crops.  This  program 
throughput  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  in  which  all  State  and 
Federal  agencies  in  the  field  of  forestry  are.  encouraged  to  partic¬ 
ipate,  The  agencies  in  the  field  include  the  State  Extension 
Services,,  the  State  Foresters,  the  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  and 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  The  Federal  effort  is  largely 
one  of  stimulating  general  interest,  guidance,  ^d  coordination  of , 
effort.  The  actual  T-rork  on  the  ground  is  carried  on  largely  under 
direction  of  State  agencies. 

(a)  Uxten si on?  The  Federal  Extension  Service  cooperated  vdth  43 
States  and  tv?o  territories  under  the  Clarke-heUary  and  horris-Doxey 
Acts,  mid  extended  teclmical  forestry  assistance  to  other  States. 
Federal  extension  foresters  vdth  regional  responsibilities  reviewed 
state  plans  of  ’'rork,  annual  reports,  developed  forestry  subject 
matter  and  acted  as  a  clearing  office  for  Statn  extension  foresters 
by  making  available  to  them  information  on  forest  practices,  timber 
requiroments  and  regulations  originating  ih  Federal  war  agencies, 
i-slrjful  information  vsas  acquired  through  conmi ttee  assignments  and 
close  contact  within  the  Federal  Forest  Service.  War  Production  ,  - 
Foard,  Office  of' Price  .ikdraini  strati  on,  and  Offices  of  Solid  Fuels 
and  Petroleum  Coordination  and  others. 

■'Pii&nsy  for  farm  timber  production  campaigns  were  developed  and 
carried  out  in  cooperation  .with  the  Forest  Products  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and’  the  Timber  i^rpduction  War  Project  of  the 
Forest  Service'.  ’  Ihforma.tion  .as  to '  the  fuel  >mod  situation  and  plans 
to  stimulate  proauctipn  were  developed.'  'Approximately  500»000 
pieces  of  literature  dealing  with,  farm  savrlog  and  pulpwood  produc¬ 
tion,  cutting  practices,  "timber. marketing,  and  fire  protection,  were 
prepared  and  di’stributed  to  State  extension  agencies. 

Through  visits  to  States  assistpnc.e' was'' s^iven  to  such  v/ork  as 
salvage  of.  ice'  damaged  timber,  the  .development  of  timber  ina,rketing 
projects,  State  "plans  for  farm  timber  production,  campaigns,  fire 
prevention  and  safety  programs,  development  of  better  cooperative 
relationships  .v.d.th  State  and  Federal  agencies  nnd  .assistance  vrith 
subject  natter  □atcridls  and  ’teclmical  aspects ‘of , field  programs. 
Through  State  contacts  definite  farm  timber  production  programs 
wore  prepared  and  put  into  operation.  In  a  number  of  States  assis- 
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tance  of  cxtonsion  agents  helped  to  keep  wills  with  mr  contracts 
su^-'.olied  with  raw  materials.  The  development  of  forestry  leader¬ 
ship  and  hotter  ’TOrking  relationships  ^dth  industry  were  is^ortant 
features  of  the  program.  The  production  of  fuel  wood  to  conserve 
other  fuels  and  to  relieve  transportation  vras  encouraged  and  brought 
relief  in  critic?!  areas.  Farmers  were  aided  <rith  such  activities 
as  tooclland  i:iaaa{;ement,  reforestation,  including  T'dndbreaks,  timber 
utilization  and  marketing,  £ind  the  preservation  of  fence  posts. 

Farm  income  from  the  wods  was  increased  and  future  production  of 
timber  crops  X)rotected  through  the  assistance  of  extension  agents 
through  demonstrations  of  improved  operating  practices,  and  through 
the  distribution  of  forestry  literature.  Four-H  club  members  were 
encouraged  to  aid  fire  protection,  thin  timber  stands,  and  assist 
with  the  getting  out  of  smaller  timber  products. 

(b)  Demonstration  projects?  The  second  group  of  activities  in 
reaching  the  far»iiers  deals  with  damonstra.tion  projects  in  farm 
forestry,  a  demonstration  project  is  a  weli-kno’-m  device  by  which 
selected  farms  are  used  as  demonstration  areas,  to  which  County 
Agents,  Extension  Foresters  and  others  iuay  bring  potential  farmer 
clients  to  «ee.' the  work  on  the  groixnd. -  .  Tha. demonstration  projects, 
carried  on  in  IS^i-  cooperatively  with  t'hc  States  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
v^ition  Service  and  the  Forest  Service,  Imvc  been  underv/ay  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  been  located  as  far  a,s  Federal  and  coopera¬ 
tive  funds  ^’rould  permit  in  all  of  the  iii^ortant  timber  States.  The  • 
work  under  this  project  is  to  encourage  the  development,  by  farmers, 
of  their- T^podl and  as  a  productive  unit  ?nd  integral  part  of  their 
farming  business,  by  providing  demonstrations  on  representative 
groups  of  farms,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  sound  rvoodland  majaage- 
ment,  ,  , 

During. the  fiscal  year  1944,  52  projects  in  33  States  were  adminis¬ 
tered  .directly  or  in  cooperation  with  State  Foresters.  During  the 
present  emergency  t’-c  t;/pos  of  cooperators  have  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  The  first  type  is  composed  of  the  original  cooperating 
farmers  who  give  full  cooperation  in  the  program  by  managing  their 
woodlands  and  by  kecoing  records  that  can  be  used  to  show  other 
farmers  the  effect  of  the  program  on  their  farm  economy,'-.  The  second 
type  consists  of  those  farmers  vrho  require  immediate  .or  “spot"  as¬ 
sistance, in  getting  merchantable  timber  to  market.  -Because  of  the 
existing,  critical  lumber  siturntion  fe.rm  foresters  v^ere  authorized  to 
spend  one-half  or-  more  of  their  time  with  the  second  type  of  cooper¬ 
ators.  •  -  _ 

Forestry  technicians  vjorking  v/ith  the  first  type  of  cooperating 
farmer  in  1944  drew  up  409  woodland  management  plans  and  cruised 
32,57s  acres,  narking  timber  that,.,\<3.s  ready  to  be  cut.  .  Under  the 
technical  direction  of  and  based  upon  the  iJlans  developed  by 
forestry  technicians,  cooperating  farmers  during  the  fiscal  year 
1944  constructed  5i00S  rods  of  fencing  ?nd  39|S96  rods  of  fire¬ 
breaks  and  maintained  l6,S96  rods  of  firebreaks.  In  addition,  they 
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planted  4l4  acres  of  trees  and  50  acres  of  windbre^s.  These 
sa^ae  fariiiers  harvested  l4,590  K  board  feet  of  sax^  timber, .  181,049 
lineal  feet  of  x^olcs  and  pilin^^,  25f677  cross  ties,  6,277  cords  of 
pulp’-.'ood,  14,92S  cords  of  fuel  vfood,  290,313  posts,  and  63O  barriBls 
of  gum  naval  stores. 

Bequests  wre  received  from  1,708  farmers  for  immediate  or  "s^ot” 
assistance,  as  a  result,  farm  foresters  cruised  and  marked  timber 
for  cutting  on  30,065  acres  for  756  of  these,  farmers.  .These  latter 
vfho  cut  their  woodlands  in  accordance  ^rith  the  farm  forester’s 
advice,  secured  ^,863  H  board  feet  of  logs  and  lumber,  68,868  lineal 
feet  of  poles  and  piling,  9»S12  cords  of  pui^i’TOod,  15,105  cords  of 
fuel  xvood  snd  20,5^  posts,  8,432  gallons  of  maple  syrup  and  217 
barrels  of  gum.  In  addition  they  planted  4,100  trees. 

During  the  fiscal  year  IS^S,  farm  foresters  ’dll  continue  to  spend 
at  least  one-half  of  theiT  time  vdth  the  farmers  who  require 
mediate  assistance  in  getting  nerchantable  timber  to  market,  and 
thus  help  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  critical  lumber 
situation.  •  . 

(c)  marketing  assistance  projects;  This  program  involves  direct 
contacts  vdth  farmers  and  has  been  exceptionally  well  received  by 
cooperating  state  agencies  and  farmers.  ...The  viiar  emergency  has 
given  particul.ar  significance  .to  the  contribution  made  by  farmers 
in  producing  wood  products  from  farm  v.'oodlots.  In  stimulating  this 
production,  emphasis  is  iJlaced  on  usln^  good  sound  forest  practices 
so  t’mt  future  values  are  not  depleted.  The  program  has,  there¬ 
fore,  had  as  its  objective  stimulating  production  and.  getting  better 
forest  practice.  Farmers  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  buyers 
of  ’'Xiod  products  and  )iavc  been  given  help  ,?nd  guidance  to  see  that 
they  secure  a  fair  price  for  their  products.  Buyers  pjre  encourage 
to  see  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  in  t.he  long  lun.for  farmers  to 
receive  a  fair  price  for  their  products  and  for  vroodlots  to  be  left 
in  go.oa  productive  shape  to  assure  the  vital,  continuous,  log 
supply  required  by  dependent  mills. 

"/ood  products’ have  been  the,  .most  critically  shy  of  all  major 
mat, eriaiS  needed  in'  the;  .'conduct  of  the  for  luiiiber  needs  alone, 

the  supply  has  been  stre,tQhed  to  assure  the  filling  of  military  and 
.essential  civilTah  requirements  only  by  rigid  rationing  and  a  most 
critiCci  deiihitiou  of  "requirenents."  Persistent  withdrawals 
from  stocks  during'  the  past  tv;o  years  have  reduced  the  national 
stock  pile  of  linr.bor  from  17»3  billion  feet  in  1341  to  some  6  bil¬ 
lion  feet  -at  the  present  time.  Present  stocks  in  the  second  quarter 
of  19^4'  are  composed  of  odds  and  ends  insufficient  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  highly  desirable  needs,  and  production,  .Sven  should  the  war 
Vith' Sermany”  end  soon,  v;e  will  stili  .face  a  serious  situaiion  due  to 
the  depl'efiou  of'  stocks.  ...The.. v/ar.’ demands  in  other  theaters.- can  be 
expected' to' continue  for  some  time  and  the  post-war.  demand  .for  wood 
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in  this  co\mtry  and  abroad  will  be  trenendous.  The  eaergoncy 
deiiiarids  on  our  forest  resources  have  cncoura^:,ed  the  cuttint-^  of 
fam  vroodlands  ’.-dthout  thouf'ht  as  to  future  iJroductiveness. 

Production  of  tinber  products  therefore  is  not  alone  the  measure 
of  acconplishraeat  under  this  program,  important  as  that  may  be  to 
the  wa,r  effort,  as  a  long  range  program  its  greatest  value  lies 
in  the  influence  that  the  farm  forester  exercises  upon  the 
farmer’s  attitude  towards  keeping  his  Vfoods  permanently  productive. 

The  estimated  minimum  requirements  in  194^t  for  lumber  for  the 
military,  and  for  only  the  most  essential  civilian  needs,  arc  about 
35*5  billion  feet.  The  production  goal  for  1944  of  3^  billion  feet 
can  be  reached  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of 
weather  and  of  recixiitment  of  labor  and  equipment.  Obviously,  there 
is  strong  need  for  any  measure  that  will  help  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  This  program  is  operating  at  present  in  356  counties  out  of 
the  more  than  2,000  timbered  counties  ^-diich  should  have  this  service. 

There  are  l4o  million  acres  of  farm  woodland  in  the  United  States 
capable  of  producing  continuous  Crops  of  wood  which  should  be  ' 
managed  for  this  purpose.  The  average  farmer  is  unfamiliar  vdth 
the  technical  aspects  of  woodl.-yid  management  and  does  not  appreciate 
the  destructive  effects  of  promiscuous  slashing  of  his  ^voods,  nor  is 
he  usually  aware  of  the  larger  returns  that  ho  Liay  obtain  through 
good  inaaageraent .  The  teclinical  service  to  farmers  is  aimed  to 
achieve  these  ends.  Considering  that  one  third  of  our  country's 
wood  products  cone  from  farm  woodlands  there  is  a  pressing  need  to 
view  the  situation  not  only  as  it  affects  present  demands  but  as 
it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  productiveness  of  these  woodlands 
to  meet  future  emergencies. 

The  value  of  this  work  to  farmers  is  illustrated  by  the  report 
from  the  southern  region  of  the  i’orest  Service  covering  the  fiscal 
year  1544.  During  this  12  months'  period  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $53>55S  and  the  State  Governments  i(5  56,774  Or  a  total  of 
$110,332.  The  amount  received  by  farmers  for  their  v/ood  products, 
who  were  given  this  assistance  was  $l,739i3^'5»  '^ho  investment  of 
program  funds  made  is  only  6,15^  of  the  gross  returns  to  the 
farmers.  The  farmers  received  at  least  S435i000  mors  for  their 
products  in  this  one  year  than  they  v/ould  have  without  this  assist¬ 
ance.  In  addition  they  have  aca_uired  experience  which  t-/ill  be  of 
great  value  in  marketing  their  forest  prociucts  in  the  future.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  25'/^  sa,vihg  to  farmers  in  the 
southern  region  is  about  four  times  the  cost  of  the  assistance 
furnished.  On  the  basis  of  312  farm  forester  man-months  during 
this  fiscal  year  period  the  income '  to  farmers  was  sorae thing  over 
$5,500  per  farm  forester  per  month.  This  figure  shovrs  h  decided 
increase  in  farmer  income  from  their  woodlcmads  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year  under  this  same  program;  In  addition  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  Tpz'oduction  of  sav/logs,  lumber  and  pulpvropd  would 
not  have  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  farmers  without  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  fern  forester.  Furthermore,  additional 
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volumes  have  "been  mrrhed  and  estimated  ajad  are  ready  for  sale.  It 
must  always  be  kept  in  aind  that  this  add  to.  fa,rziiers  has  been 
accompli  shod  under  good  cutting  practices. 

The  problem  is  to  reach  a  larger  part  of  the  more  than  3,000,000 
farmers  orvaing  woodlands  and  in  need  of  tecluaical  assistance  in 
the  type  of  naiiagement,  harvesting,  utilization,  and  marketing 
best  suited  to  their  particular  sitiiation. 

Through  the  medium  of  29  projects  in  22  states  (35^  counties)  a 
total  of  S,2S4  farmers  were  given  marketing  and  management  assist¬ 
ance  on  66l,OCO  acres,  4,3sU  of  which  jjerforraed  harvest  and 
improvement  cuttings  on  178,000  acres.  Total  wood  products  cut 
from  farm  wodlaiids  vath  the  assistance  of  farm;  foresters  total 
300  miliion  board  feet  all  products,  as  contrasted  to  million 
board  feet  in  19^3  when  the  project  was  just  getting  underway.  In 
addition,. in  fiscal  year  1944  there  were  produced  6,105  barrels  of 
^■un  naval  stores  and  12,573  gallons  of  maple  i^rup. 

(d)  Farm  forestry  investigations;  The  more  urgent  problems,  of 
farm  forestry  vary  between  regions  bein.g  rela,ted  to  the  forest  and 
economic  conditions  prevailing  and  the  denajids  of  war  for  construc¬ 
tion,  container,  and  special  lumber  and  forest  products.  In  the 
deep  South,  emphasis  in  farm  forestry  investigations  is  on  increas¬ 
ing  the  use  of  trees  of  lov?  .qjiality  and  of  neglected  species,  and 
on  ^vays  of  regenerating  farm  forests  of  pine.  In  the  Central 
States,  improved  marketing  requires  better  laiowledge  of  the  per¬ 
centages  of  lumber  by  grades  recoverable  from  various  grades  of 
trees  vand  logs.  The  JTortheast  has  xirgent  need  for  more  efficient 
and  less  costly  taethods  for  harvesting,  .trans}3orting,  and  using 
fuel  wood,  particularly  of  species  not  in  demand  for  lumber  and 
other  uses.  The  fa,rn  forests  of  the  Lake  States  present  three 
outstanding  problems;,  that  of  filling  the  needs  of  a  large  and 
active  container  market  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  from  local 
sources,  determining  the  place  of  farm  wods  in  farm  economy  in 
sections  XJredo.ninantly  agriculturd  ,  and  determining  hpv?  and  to 
v/liat  extent  cooperative  inarketing  can  lead  to  maximum  returns  in 
areas  'iredominantly  forested.  Investigations  looking  toward  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  are  conducted  in  cooperation  vdth  State 
.'igricul tioral  Sxperiraent  Stations  v;hich  contribute  funds  or  services 
at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  expenditures  on  the  projects. 

Some  results  of  immediate  ax>plication  have  been  derived,  while- 
progress  on  other  v^rojects.  has  been  in  the  direction  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  data  and  information  for.  future  analysis.  liethods  have  been 
developed,  whereby  weight  reductions  of  1000,  lbs.  per  cord  of  fuel 
wood  can  bo  ob tanned  with  consequent  savings  in  trans;porta.tion 
costs.  Pro-gre.ss  has  been  made  in  the  solution  of  the  probl^  of 
regenerating  cottonwood,  a  valuable  species. in  the  Delta,  and  in 
ichigan  the .  investigations  paved  the  for  farm  forests  to 
supply  increasing  proportion  of  the  materials  needed  for  the 


container  industry.  Field  data  ejid  raeasurcments  have  been 
collected  for  a  study  of  the  lumber  grades  rocoyerod  in  milling 
graded  logs,  as  a  step  tounrd  enabling  farmers  to  obtain  fuller  v  „, 
value  for  timber  -sold;  and  additional  information  collected  i 
on  the  operation  and- organization  of  mo.rlcoting.  cooperatives.  .  i. 

J,  Goopcre.tion  vdth  indus-trlal  tinberland  ovmors;.  The  forest  ; 
resources  of  this  Hation^  confronted  tvo  major  problems  during  the  past  .■ 
year.  First,  the  ir-Lmcdiate  '■•tB.r  job  or  problem  of  making  available  the... 
luTAber,  pulpv’ood,  veneer  and  other  products  needed  to  meet  var  demands. 
Second,  the  over-increasing  depletion  of  the  nation’s  forest  resources. 
Vhis  second  problem  involves  the  initiation  of  adeo_ua.te  action  to  provide 
for  the  production  of  our  future  timber  needs  of  both  a  vtxr  time  and 
peace  time  nature.  The  202,000,000  acres  of  privately  ox-med  conrnerical 
non-farm  forest  land  form  a  vital  and  major  part  of  both  of  these  i^rob- 
lems. 

Jictivities  of  the  personnel  xindcr  this  project  during  the  past  year  have 
centered  mainly  on  assisting  in  solving  the  ianediatc  ’•'ar  production 
problem.  This  organization  headed  the  Timber  Production  'Afe.r  Project 
which  v/as  created  at  the  request  of  the  Production  Board  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  forest  products  needed  for  the  vjp.r.  It  is  expected 
tiiat  partici;xition  -and  leadership  in  this  i^ar  part  of  the  forest  resource 
problem  ’dill  be  continued  as  long  as  the  situation  demands  such  action. 

The  major  production  bottleneck  in  the  forest  products  situation  is  man- 
po’^er.  This  can  be  solved  in  part  by  utilization  of  available  labor  and 
equipment  in  harvesting  and  manufacturing  large  trees  as  contrasted  vrith 
small  trees,  in  proper  •’bucking”  of  trees  ’-hen  cut,  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  improved  ;:iilling  practices.  Technical  advice  and  services  were 
furnished  to  improve  the  cutting,  marketing  and  milling  practices  of  the 
many  o^^ners  aiid  operators,  especially  the  small  owners  and  opera, tors, 
urgently  needing  such  assistance  in  connection  with  both  iimaediate  and 
future  production  problems.  Many  owners  refused  to  permit  their  timber 
to  be  cut  v.dthout  advance  marking  so  as  to  insure  that  a  stand  of  smaller 
trees  vrould  be  left  on  the  cutover  area  and  m-arking  assistance  ms  made 
available  to  such  omers. 

The  Forest  Service,  in  addition  to  its  v^-ar  xJZ’oduction  job,  continued 
its  efforts  to  decrease,  and  v'hen  possible  to  reverse,  the  continued 
dexiletion  of  our  privately  ovmed  forest  resources.  The  last  susrvey  of 
the  condition  of  our  202,000,000  acres  of  privately  owned  coraciercial 
non-farm  forest  land  indica.ted  less  than  10^  of  this  acreage  ms  naxiaged 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  T.he  best  data  now  available  indicate  tliat 
of  the  -private  forest  land  omers  practicing  sustained  yield  manage¬ 
ment  have  been  aided  in  bringing  their  forest  resources  into  this  stage 
of  management.  In  addition,  the  ovmcrs  of  over  10,000,000  acres  of 
other  Virivately  owned  commercial  non-farra  forest  land  have  been  aided 
in  applying  im-eroved  cutting  practices  oven  though  not  as  yet  of  a  sus¬ 
tained  yield  category. 
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As  the  '■;ar .2Jrod.uction  timber  job  slachons,  the  importance  of  the 
forest  resource  reconstruction  job.  vdll  become  incrsasin.^^ly  vital  to 
the  vast  number  of  o’-mers  and  tho  niany  hundreds  of  forest  communities 
involved.  The  Forest  Service  at  present  is  not  able,  due  to  personnel 
and  financial  limitations,  to  handle  .many  of  the  requests  received  for 
technical  advice  and  assistance  from  forest  land  ovmers  and  operators. 
These  requests  o,re  o-^ected  to  increase  greatly  and  the  needed  technical 
services  and  on-thc-ground  assistance  must  be  provided  if  the  private 
conmercial  non- farm  forest  land  of  such  vital  importance. to  the  nation's 
velfare  is  to  be  placed  and  maintained  in  a  reasonably  productive  condi¬ 
tion,  '  . 
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(m)  Acquisition  of  Lands  for  National  Forests 

Aonropriation  Act,  19^5  . . . 

Budeet  estimate,  1946  . . .  -  - 

CbansP  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  . . -  10,85*7 


C't.r  er  decrease  . 

PROJECT 

. .  • 

STATEMEFT 

Project 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

19'46 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Acauisition  of  lands 
for  national  forests.... 

2.  Cvertim.e  costs . 

Unobi  ikated  balance  . 

$s4,567 

13,786 

1,647 

$64,150 

10,850 

_  _ 

-  64,150 

-  10,850 

Total  estimate  or 
appropr iati on  . 

100,000 

75,000’ 

-  75.00n(l) 

DECREASE 

(1)  The  decrease  of  $75»*700  for  1946  consists  of  the  $10,85*7  decrease 
for  overtime,  and  $64,150  in  v-forking  funds,  no  provision  hein^  made 

in  the  1946  Budget  for  an  appropriation  under  this  item..  The  work 

involved  in  clearing  up  old  acquisition  transactions  will  he  absorbed 
by  th.p  Fational  Forest  Protection  and  Management  appropriation, 

CFAl'^GE  IF  LAi'GUAGE  ' 

In  line  with  the  elimination  of  any  provision  for  this  item  ^’.n  1946,  the 

entire ■  lanfi:ua£:e  contained  in  the  19^  Act,  quoted  below,  has  been  eliminated: 

;  [ACQUISITIOF  OP  lAFDS  FOR  FATIOFAL  FORESTS]  •  : 

[For  the  acquisition  of  forest  lands  under  the.  provisions-  of  .the  Act 
approved  March  1,  WHf  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  5i3-519»521),.  $75,000, 
of  W’-ich  not  to  exceed  $20,030  may  be  expended  for  personal  .services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia]  ,  • 

WORK  OFDER  T -I  S  APPROPRIaTIOF  „  , 

G-ereral:  The  work  under  this  appropriation  has  been  concerned  with  the 
acouisiti'^n  of  lard,  by  the  Government  for  national  forest  purposes 
under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Coneress  of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  96.1), 
as  amend-'^d;  particularly  by  the  Act  of  June  J ,  1924  (43  Stat.  653)- 
Whil-e  the  land,  purcha.se  program  was  temporarily  discontinued  o.n 
Junp  30,  19h2,  -and  the  acquisition  organization  itself  is  scheduled 
for  elimination  ^6n  June  30,  1945,  the  following  outline  of  the 
acti.vi-ties  norm.ally  carried ■  on- wonder  this  appropriation  is  submitted 
for  ■record  purposes. 
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Ob.ipctivp:  The  lon^- term  objective  of  this  aporopriation  has  been  to 
vest  in  Federal  ovnership  (a)  all  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  forest 
ouruoses  within  jG  national  forest  purchase  units' in'"  31  states  and 
Puerto  Rico,  established  under  the  orovisions  of  the  aforementioned 
Acts,  and  (b)  lands  in  other  areas  wiich  slould  be  Federally  -  evened  v. 
end  managed;  and  to  so  orotect  and  manage'  such' lands  as  adequately 
to  safeauard  the  watersheds  of  navigable  rivers  and  s-t reams  and  insure 
future  timber  sun'^jlies,  .  Rehabilitation  of  b'l'i'gh'ted  regions’,  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  industries  and  commxmities;  provision  of  employment  opportunity; 
and  perpetuation  and  protection  of  scenic  and  wildlife  resources,  are 
collateral  conseauences  of  the  basic  piirp^ses, 

T’ee  Problem,  and  its  Significance;  Privately  ov;ned  lands  on  the  head- 
waters  of  navi£:able  rivers  are  subject  to  heavy  cuttin^=’of  timber,'  ■ 
over-^razin^,  improper  cultivation  arid  the-  destructive  forces  of 
fires,  insects  and  disease,  Suchi  misuse  has  greatly  impaired  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  soil  of  much  of  this  land,  thereby  con¬ 
tributing -to  floodwater  conditions  and' siltation  of  river  channels. 

The  '  l-.h  restoration  of  such  forest  lands  to. their  natural  state  and 
normal  highocapacity  to  absorb  precipitation- is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  navigability  of  rivers.  Because  of  their  very 
vitad  relationship  to.  the-  economic  welfare  of  t'he  Ni.tion,  as  major 
v'atersheds  and  soiirces  of  timber  sup’-ily  for  future  ne'^ds,  their 
proper  protection  and  management  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
country. 

Future  availability  of  s.upplies  of  commercially  usable  timber 
adeouate  to  national  riee-ds  can  be  assured  _only  by  eff  ective  pro¬ 
tection  of  all-existing  virgin  and  advanced -secend.-^growth  forests 
from  denudation  by  destructive  forces,  excessive,  cutting  and  general 
waste.  Optimum  restoration  of  forest  cover, .by  HAtyral  methods  of 
reproduction  or  by  planting,  is  essential  on  all  other  lands  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  growing  -of  trees'.  ■' 

■  .Upon  many  types  and'  large  areas  of  forest  land-  the  attainment  of  the 
indicat'  d  objectives' thr ough  private  initiate  and  action  is  lighly 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  '-^'he  limited  annual  increment,  or  the 
long  periods  of  rotation,  or  the  initial  costs^of  re-establishing 
the  requisite  forest  capital  or  cover,  all  are  adverse  to  permanent 
private  f ore st  .management  of  the  lands.  '-In  -such  circumstances  public 
owner shiib  and  management  is  the  only  practicable  means  whereby  the 
economic  and  social  values  of  the  lands  can  be  preserved.  In  many 
cases  thf=  Federal  government  is  the  .only  public.. agency  in  a  position 
adeauatply  to  m^pt  the  reouirpments  of  the  situation.  It  is  on  these 
premises  that  the  Wepks  Lav^  system  .of  ..'riati'pnal  forests  has  been 
e-sta.bl  ishe  d  and  pe.rtially  consummated, 

.'Plar  tp  Thp  vprk  under  "this’  nro'ject  normally  consists  of  vesting  in 
_  •■Federal  ownership  those  la,rids 'within  the  76  purchase  units  that  are 
offerpd  for  sale  to  ; the 'United 'States  a-nd  v'h-ich  are  chief ly  valuable 
for  f ore st-.P’U'Poses.  '  Buring  the'  fiscal  year  19^4,  21,294  acres,  were 
accuirpd  in^  existing' purchase  units,  entirely  through  land  exchange. 

In  addition,  'the  organization' financed  from  the.  appropriation  epm- 
plpted  thp  action  on  cases  involving  97 » *^14., acres  of_  land  which  had 
been  approved  for  Purchase  in  earlier  years. 
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Rpvpnups:  Fpp's  from  the  sale  of  timher,  era^in,?,  srecial  uses  and 
other  sources  aonroximatina;  $2,700,000  v/ere  collected  from  the  jS 
national  forests  and  our chB.se  units  under  this  project  and  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  194U.  Tv'enty-f ive  percent  of 
t''is  s'om  will  he  returned  to  the  counties  in  vrhich  the  forests  are 
located  for  maintenance  of  schools  and  roads  and  10  percent  will  be 
used  f or  national  forest  roads.  The  annual  revenue  has  been  pro- 
aressively  increa-sina;  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  as  the 
lands  bought  years  ago  begin  to  produce  returns  from  maturing  timber 
and  other  resources  which  ha-''e  been  developed  or  renewed  by  proper 
protection  a.nd  management. 

(n)  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources 
(allotment  to  Porest  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  und.er  an  allotment  for  general 
adml.ni strat i on  of  the  ITaval  Stores  Conservation  Program  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Agencj^. 

( 0 )  Local  Adm ini  strut  ion,  Section  38h,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
A^t  of  1Q^$  (Allotment  to  Porest  Service) 

T^'is  budgei  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  local 
admlni strat ive  expenses  of  the  llaval  Stores  Conservation  Program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency.  (See  item  (n)  above) 

( p)  i\/hite  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control 
(Transfer  to  Porest  Service) 

Trip  bud.get  schedule  covers  obligations  for  blister  rust  control  work  on 
the  Fational  Forests.  A  discussi^-n  of  the  vrork  is  contained  elsewhere  in 
the  Explanatory  Fotes  for  the  item  "IVhite  Pine  Blister  Bust  Control". 

( a)  Plo^d  Control,  General  (Transfer  to  Agriculture) 

(Allotment  to  Porest  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  for  works  ef  improvements  on  the 
headv.Bters  of  streams,  including  upstream  engineering,  soil  stabilization 
and  reforestation  on  selected  v/atersheds  authorized  by  various  Flood 
Control  Acts. 

(r)  Ordnance  Service  and  Supplies,  War  Department 

(Transfer  to  Porest  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  for  work  on  the  development  of 
non-metallic  land  mines  for  the  War  Department  in  the  fiscal  y^&r  I9UU. 
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special  accouitts 


(s)  Pa,ympnt.-s  to  States  and  Territories  from  tbp  National  Forest  Fund' 


Appropriation  Act,  1945  (revised)  . 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

1945 

.  1946 

1944 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

Payments  to  states  and  terri¬ 
tories  from  national  forest 
funds  (total  estimate  or 
aporopriati  on)  . 

$2,608,S70 

S3 , 894 , oon 

$3,894,000 

The  law  reouires  that  25  percent  of  all  money  received  from  .the  national 
forest  durine;  any  fiscal  year  be  uaid  to  the  states  and  territories  in 
vhich  the  forests  are  loca^ted.  The  amount  of  this  apnronriation  varies 
each  year  in  direct  pronortion  to  national  forest  receipts  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Increases  in  this  aporopriation  are  offset  by 
additional  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

( t )  Payments  to  School  Funds,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico,  National  Forpst  Fund 


Auurouriat ion  Act,  19^5  (revised)  . ■ . $  38,^76 

Budgpt  estimate,  1946  .  38 i 476 


PROJECT  STATSMMT 


1944 

1045 

(estimated) 

19^6 

(estimated) 

Payments  to  school  f unds, Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  national 
forest  fund  (total  estimate 
or  appronri ation)  . 

$26,888 

538.476 

$38,476 

The  States  pf  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  reimbursed  in  such  proportion 
of  the  gross  TTOCPPds  of  all  tne  National  Forests  within  those  States 
as  thp  area  of..land  granted  to  tb.p  states  for  school  purooses  within 
the  National  Forests  bears  to  the  total  area  of  all  national  forpsts 
within  the  States. 
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'i'hpsp  payiTTPnts  are  reauired  by  the.  .Act  of  June  20,  1910(36  Stat.  562 
and  573)  which  nrovides  "That  the  ^^rants  of  Sections  two,  sixteen, 
thirty-two  and  thirty-six  to  said  state,  within  Rational  Forests  now 
existing;  or  proclaimed,  shall  not  vest  the  title  to  said  section  .in 
said  state  but  sa,id  granted  sections  shall  be  administered  as  a 
part  of  said  forests,  and  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  th.ere, ...shall 
be  paid  to 'the -Secretary  of  State,  as  indOme  for  its  common- scho.ol  fund, 
suc.h  pro.nortion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all'the  national  forests  within 
said  state  as  the  area  of  lands  hereby  granted  to  said  state  for  school 
•ournosec;  which  s.re  situated  vfithin  said  forest  reserves  ...  may  bear  to 
the  total  area  of  all  the  National  Forrsts  within  said  state  ...  the 
amount  necessary  for  such  payments  being  appropriated  and  made  available 
annually  from  any  monej/  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  aonropriated. " 

School  lands  are  given  the  same  form  of  management  accorded  adjacent 
national  forest  lands,  - 

As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  receipts  from 
national  forests,  and  the  area  of  school  lands  in  the-  States  of  Arizona 
and  Mexico  are  a,ut!horitatively  determined,  the  payments  referred  to 
above  are  made  to  the  States.  Pavements  in  fiscal  year  were 

$38,f>6l  to  AriTiona  and  $4l5  to  Fev'  Mexico. 

(u)  Roads  3.-nd:  Trails  for  States,  National  Forest  Fund 


Appr'~'priatien  Act ,  1945'  (revised)  . ' . ..$1,557,000 

Budget  estimate,  10  46  . . 1,557,000 


PROJECT  STATMFFT 


1944 

1945  ■ 

( estimated) 

'1946 

( estimated) 

Roads  and  trails  for  States, 

Fatienat  Forest  fund  . 

1043  balance  available  in  1944  . . . 
1Q4U  balance  available  in  1945  ... 
iPlip  balance  ■  available  in  1946  ; . . . 
19^6  balance  available  in  1947:... 
Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . . 

$  670,322 

$1,557,000 

$1,557,000 

-  932,114 
+1365,340 

-1,305,340 

+1,305,340 

-i,305,3**0 

+1,305,31*0 

$1,043,548 

1,557, -GOO 

1,557,000 

An  additio.nal  10  .percent,  of.  all.  moneys  received  from-  the  Ff.tional  Forests 
during  each  fiscal  year  is  available  at  the  end  thereof  to  be  expended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads  end  tra.ils  vrithin  the  national  forest  in  the  stei-tes  from  which 
svich  -nr oceeds . are  derived  (16  U.S.C.  5'^)* 


(v)  Cooperative  Worfe,  Forest  Service 
[Trust  Fund] 

$2,000,000 
2,000,000 

PROJECT  STaTMFMT 


Proj  ect 

1944 

1945  ;  1^46  : Increase 

( estimated) ( estimatPd)or  decrease 

1.  Construction  of  improvements.. 

$  211,384 

$  210,000 

$  210,000 

—  — 

2.  Maintenance  of  improvements... 

250,926 

250,000 

250,000 

— 

S.  Prevention  and  suoression 

of  forest  fires  . 

4.  Disposal  of  brush  and  other 

499,258. 

500,000 

500,000 

— 

debris  in  timber-sale 

operat i or  s  . . 

545,881 

154,326 

42,932 

4,9h 

887,713 

155,000 

42,000 

5,000 

811,000 

-  76,713 

5.  Forest  investiga.tions  . 

6.  Administration  . 

7.  Reforestation  . 

155,000 
42 , 000 
5,000 

R  Refiiriiis  t, n  coop'^rators  . 

27,676 

248,949 

36,000 

314,287 

27,000 

9,000 
-  314,287 

9.  Overtime  costs  . 

Tot  al  a,vailable  . . . . 

1,986,323 

-2,272,42S 

2,400,000 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

OJ 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1 

1P4S  balance  ava.ilable  in  1944... 

1944  ba.lance  available  in  l'^'4p... 

+3,392,114 

-3,3^^2,114 

-  - 

+3,392,114 

1945  balance  availa.ble  in  1946  ... 

-  - 

+2,992,114 

-2,9Q2,114 

-  - 

1Q46  balance  availa,ble  in  1947... 

-  - 

-  - 

+2,992,114 

-2,992,114 

Total  estim.ate  or 

appropriation  . 

3 , 106',  Ql4 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

-  - 

Contri'butPd  funds  are  nlacpd  in  this  trust  account,  to  facilitate  the 
acconrolishment  of  certain  nrojects  within  the  Ifst  of  activities  shown 
in  the  nro.ject  statement,  v^hich  are  of  mutual  "benefit  to  the  Forest 
Service  and  to  individuals,  other  nublic  or  private  agencies,  or 
orae.ni'^ations ;  to  provide  for  the  eouitable  division  of  the  cost  of 
pro.iects;  and  to  simplify  completion  by  concentrating  the  direction  of 
the  projects  under  one  head. 

Many  desirable  proposed  projects  are  of  potential  benefit  to  both  the 
Forest  Service  a.nd  a  second  party.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  see 
that  the  other  Pa,rty  or  parties  defray  their  fair  share  of  the  expense 
of  such  projects.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  fire  prevention 
and  suppression  on  private  lands  intermingled  with  national  forest  lands 
ina,sm.u.ch  as  the  Government  must  necessarily  suppress  fires  on  nearby 
lands  regardless  of  ovmership  in  order  to  protect  its  ovm  property.  In 
the  case  of  brush  disposal  on  national  forest  timber  sales,  this  method 
of  collecting  from  the  operator  as  he  cuts  the  timber  insures  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  debris  resulting  from  thp  sale. 

( vr )  Working  Fi-inds  (Forest  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances  to  the  Forest 
Service,  pursuant  to  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  3^»  1932, 
for  services  performed  for  various  agencies  as  indicated  in  the 
following  Statement  of  obligations  under  supplemental  funds. 


Appropriation  Act,  19^5 
Rijdget  estimate,  19^6  . 
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•  STATMEUT  OF  OBLIGATI  OHS  UHBEH  StJPPLEMEHTAL  EUHBS 
(1944  and  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs)  . 


Item 

Obligations, 

1944  ■ 

Estimated 

obligations, 

19U5 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1946 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricul- 
tural  Land  Resources:  Coopera- 
tion  with  Agricultioral  Adjust¬ 
ment  Agency  in  administration 
of  the  naval  stores  conserva- 

tion  program  . . 

$35 i 511 

$32,608 

$29,097 

Local  Administration,  Section’ 
38S,  Agricultural  Adjustment' 

Act  of  193S:  Cooperation  with 
AAA  in  administration  of  the- 
naval  stores  conservation 

program . ; . 

White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control: 

165*947 

135.000 

135'.  000 

For  blister  rust  control  on  • 

" 

national  forests' . . 

949*090 

1,219,900 

•  1,. 840^300 

Flood  Control,  General:  Prelim- 
inary  examinations  and  surveys, 
and  works  of  improvement,  etc., 
watersheds  authorized  by  Flood 

Control  Acts  . . . . 

70-.736 

504,520 

20,000 

Ordnance  Service  and  Supplies; 

War  Department:  ' Development- of 

non-metallic  land  mines  ...... 

19',9S8 

. . 

Working  Funds  (Forest  Service-) 

}  1 

Advances  from:  • 

War  Department:* 

•  •  . , 

Air  Defense  Co^and,  for  win- 

1 

terizing  and  pperating  obu 

'  - 

servation  stations . . 

2, 056*,  914 

•  ■  11,970 

^  tt  — 

Army  Air  Forces,  for  strength 

studies  of  wood,  plywood,’ 
and  glues  for-  use  in  air-' 
craft  (joint  project  with 

/ 

Havy)  . ■ . %  . 

Army  Air  Forcers,  for  general 

100-,  562 

75.026 

'-  -■ 

research  and  'development  ' 

program,  plastics,  glue  • 
evaluation,  s’easoning,  etc.. 

for  aircraft  -(joint  project 

vrith  Havy)  . 

86 , g4l 

20,772 

-  - 
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STATM-SITT  OF  ^obligations  UNLSR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  (Contd.) 
(1944  and  ■1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


'  Item  • 

Obligations, 

1944 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1945 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1946 

Working  Funds  (Forest  Service) 

Advances  from  (Contd.)j 

War  Department: 

Engineer  Corps,  for  mapping 
strategic  areas  . 

$405,535 

Engineer  Corps,  for  drafting 
aeronautical  charts  . . 

•  4,546 

__ 

Ordnance  Department,  for  solving 
packaging  and  container  pro¬ 
blems,  and  for  instruction 
courses  in  container  construc¬ 
tion  and  packaging . • . 

626,492 

$273,526 

Armjr  Air  Forces,  for  solving  ■ 

I0g,4i4 

248,257 

packaging  and  container  problems 

Ordnance  Department,  for  inves¬ 
tigation  of  lumber  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  packaging  Array' 
Ordnance  items  . . • . 

■  >*.735 

Army  Air  Forces,  Air  Service 
Command,  for  instruction 
courses  on  -container  construc¬ 
tion  and  packaging . . 

as, 791 

45,508 

Army  Air  Forces,  Material- 
Command,  for  instruction 
courses  for  inspectors  of  air- 

craft  wood,-  and  instruction  in 
container  design . .'...rf.. 

■3S.993 

11,292 

Army  Air  Forces,  Training  and 

Air  Service  Command,  for  in¬ 
struction  courses  in  wood  air- 

craft  maintenance  . 

.  8,124 

-r  - 

^  — 

Engineer  Corps,  for  protection 
of  maneuver  area.  West  Virginia! 

36,101 

31,482 

Engineer  Corps,  for  protection 

; 

,, 

of  Hunter-iiggett  military  re¬ 
servation,  •  California  . . 

.36,019 

77,981 

Examination;  appraisal,  ab¬ 
stracting;  and  other  expenses 

’ 

in  connection- with  the- acqui- 

sit  ion  of' privately  owned 

61 

lands  . . . 

-  - 

.  -  - 

Army  Air  Forces,  for  certifica- 

tion  of  facilities  for  kiln 
drying  of  aircraft  lumber  .... 

6,023 

■  .28,,  976 

) 
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STATffi:a2jT 'or  OBLIGATIONS  UNBSB  SUPPLSlivSINrAL  FUNDS  (Contd.) 
(1944  and  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item' 

i.  '  ■  . 

Obligations , 

1944  ; 

Bstiraated 

obligations, 

1945 

Sstimated 
obligations , 

1946 

Working  Bunds  (Porest  Service) 

Advances  from  (Oontd. ){ 

<  • 

War  Deuartmenf: 

Ordnance  Department,  for  . 
development  of  non-metallic 
land  mines  . - 

$34,840 

.  .ip30,i6o 

Signal  Corps, ‘for  develop- _ 
ment  of  containers  and 
packaging  of  communications 
equiument  and  uarts  . . 

/5,000 

Total,  War ‘Department  .. 

3,572,991 

859,950 

-  — 

Navy  Department t 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics;  for 
strength  stud'ies  of  v;ood,  , 
plywood,  and  glues  in  air-, 
craft  (joint  project  with  ; 
Army)  . . 

97,654 

77.934 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  for  ; 
general  research  and  devel- 

opment  program,  plastics,  ; 
glue  evaluation,  season ing< 
etc.,  for  aircraft  (joint  ; 
project  with  Army)  . . 

49,250 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts,  for  instruction 

,  .  .  ,  .  ► 

courses  in  container  con¬ 
struction  and  packaging  .. 

3.985 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac¬ 
counts,  for  instruction 
courses  on  export  packaging 
for  Navy  personnel  . 

' 

15,000 

Bureau  of  Ships,  for  studies 
relating  to  the  use  of  wood 
in  "boats,  including  lam¬ 
inated  construction,  fire¬ 
proofing,  preservation,  etc 

55.760 

31,100 

' 

Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 

Stores,  for  dev.elopraent  of 

23,405 

.  .  1,407 

... 

plastic  cartridge  cases  .. 

— 

Hydrographic  Office,  for' 
mapping  strategic  areas  .. 

M  — 

196,000 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  for 
research  in  cargo  flooring 
in  naval  aircraft  . 

10 , 000 

Total,  Navy  Department  . 

230,o'54 

331.441 

-  - 
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3TATM5INT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPlk'-lENTAL  FUNDS  (Contd.) 
(1944  3Jid  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1944 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1945 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1946 

forking  Funds • (Forest  Service) 
Advances  fro^  (Contd.)! 

Interior  Department: 

National  Park  -Service,,  con¬ 
struct  ion<’  of  a  road  from 

Las  Vegas? ,  Nevada,  to  Three 

• 

Kids  Mine . . . 

$1:7.330 

.  _  - 

-  - 

For  uroteotion  of  Oregqn  and 
California  R.R.  and  rqcon- 
veyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  lands  located  within 
the  "boundaries  of  national 
forests  ■» . > . . . . 

>  t 

19,914 

$1,952 

For  protection  of  cert^iin 
public  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Land  Office  . . . 

< 

V 

:  115 

Relocation  of  Forest  Service 
facilities  on  lands  subject 
to  flooding  from  Shaqta  Dam 
Cal  i  t  i  a  ,  .  .  -  • 

• 

• 

'  8,073 

-29.413 

- 

\ 

Reconstruction  of  Forest 

Service • telephone  lines  to 

eliminate  power  interfer- 

- 

ence  cahsed  by  Bonneville 
project- . . . 

902 

5.824 

Total',  Interior  Department 

4^,334 

37.189 

—  — 

Federal  Vi?orks  Agency: 

• 

_ 

Public  Roads  Administration, 
for  investigation  of  appli¬ 
cations,  and  construction, 
maintenance,  and  in^rove- 
ment  of  access  roads  to 

sources  of  rav/  materials  . 

2.856.957 

1,397.778 

-  - 

Public  Buildings  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  guard  seryice  for 

building  occupied  b^r  war 
mapping  -oroject  .  . . . 

2,854 

310. 

Total,  Federal  Wqrks 

Agency . . . 

2,859,811 

1,398,088 

-  - 

-  no  - 

STATBMEM'  '.or  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLMSOTja,_  FUNDS  •■( Contd. ) 
(1944  and  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1944  ■ 

Estimated  ' 
obligations, 

1945 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1946 

Working  Funds  (Forest  Service) 

Advances  from  (Contd. ): 

Federal  Power  Commission!  For 
investigation 'and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  projects  . 

$4S2 

$900 

Denartment  of  Commerce!  .  . 

Bureau  of  Census,  for  col¬ 
lection  of  forest  products, 
data  . . 

11.033 

591 

Office  for  Emergency  Manager 

ment!  For  use^  of  the  facild- 
ties  in  Alaska  to  provide  ; 
fiscal,  personnel  and  pro-: 
curement  services  . 

12.270 

13.292 

Coordinator  of  Inter-American 

Affairs!  For  ^assistance  in 
survey  of  forest  resources 
in  other  American  republics 

12,632 

1,72s 

Office  of  Scientific  Research 

and  Development  1 

For  secret  research  with- 
wood  .....i . . 

1,S45 

For  photostating  secret  . 

documents  i . . 

35,7-56 

22,264 

Total,  Office  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Research  and  . 

Development  . 

37,5S1 

22,264 

—  — 

Foreign  Economic  Administra- 

. 

tion! 

For  survey  of  balsa  wood, 
resources  in  South  America 

13.620 

For  survey  of  cinchona  re¬ 
sources  of  .Colombia 

s,426 

;  397 

Total,  Foreign  Economic 
Admin'’’Stration 

22, .046 

,  397 
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STATSiM  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEIIENTAL  FUNDS  (Oontd.) 
(1944  and  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1944  ; 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1945 

Estimated 
obligations , 

.  1946 . 

V/orking  Funds  (Forest  Service) 

Advances  from  ( Oontd, ): 

War  Production  Board: 

Lumber  Division,  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  production  of 
forest  products  needed  in 
the  war  effort  . . 1.. 

1942 i 744 

$712,256 

Lumber  and  Lumber  Products 
Division,  for  gathering  and 
furnishing  information  oh 
the  production,  requirements, 

and  supplies  of  forest 
products  . 

275; 702 

176.599 

•  —  ^ 

For  a  survey  of  pulpwood  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States 

5 

,016 

Office  of  Production  Research 
and  Development,  for  a  pilot 
plant  study' of  laminating 
ship  timbers,  and  structural 

. 

■ 

timbers,  design  of  furnace- 
type  dry  kiln,  water  repel¬ 
lents,  etc.  . 1 . . 

53 

,462 

' 

l4g,221 

■ 

Office  of  Production  Research 
and  Development,  for  a  pilot 
plant  study  of  the  Scholier 
process  for'  the  production 

■ 

of  wood  sugar  and  its  con- 

•  : . 

■ .  • 

version  to  ethyl  alcohol'  .. 

39.2**7 

31.146 

-  - 

Office  of  Production  Research^ 
and  Development,  for  a  study 
of  the  production  of  high- 
protein  feeding' yeast  from 
wood  siagar  *. . . 

7'.  675 

Office  of  Production  Research 
and  Development ,  for  a  study 

- 

of  the  production  of  wood 
sugar  by  the  modified  Araeri- 

can  process',  rotary  digester 
etc . . .  * . . 

17.429 

For  studies  'of  substitute' 
woods  for  Port  Orford  cedar 

i 

battery  separators  . 

10,634 

—  — 

—  _ 

Total,  Uar  Production 

Board  . 

1.331.909 

l,06g,222 
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STATSiCENT  OF  OBLI&ATIONS  UlTOER  SUPPLEI'fflNTAL  ITODS  (Contd. ) 
(1944  and  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

Obligations , 

1944 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1945 

Estimated 
obligations , 

■  1946 

Working  Funds  (Forest  Service) 

Advances  from. ( Contd. ) i 

Selective  Service  Systems  For 
operating  Civilian  Public 
Service  Camus  . 

$328,828 

^82,377 

Farm  Security  Administration; 

For  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
and  for  insurance  of  Govern¬ 
ment  property  on  Sublimity, 

Ky. ,  and  Drummond,  Wise., 
rural  rehabilitation  projects 

4,488 

6.757 

-  - 

War  Labor  Board:  For  study  of 
job  classification  of  forest 
workers  in  Pacific  Northwest 

4,123 

Total, .Working  Funds  . 

8,494,522 

3.923.196 

Cooperative  Work  (Trust  Fund); 

Cooperative  work  in  forest  in¬ 
vestigations,  or  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  the  national 
forests  . 

1.986.323 

2,400,000 

$2,000,000 

Total,  Obligations  under  Supple¬ 
mental  FTinds  . 

11,722,177 

8.215.224 

I 
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.  PASSSITGER- CARRYING-  VEHICLES  ■ 

The  1946  estimates  provide,  for  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  l62 
passenger-carrying  vehicles,  of  v/hich  1-57  are  for  replacements  of 
existing  vehicles  and  5  are  additions  in  connection  v/ith  increases  in 
funds  in  the' estimates.  Because  the  number  of  replacements  during  the 
past  three  yfears  (S9  in  1945 )  have  been  lower  thah  normal,  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  age;  of  a  part  of.  the  fleet,  a;s  indicated '-below,  is  such  that 
it  is  necessary  to  replace  I57  units.  -*  The  yeaxs  of  manufa,cture  of  the 
-  cars  to  be  turned  in  on  the  157  replacement  pufchdses  are  as  follows: 

•Year  of  manufacture 


1934 

1935  • 

1936' 

1937-  ■-  •  . 

.1938 

1939 

1940 

These  vehicles  have  be^n  operated  under,  practically  all  conditions  of 
use  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  ‘travel  has  been  over  rough  mountain 
roads.  Jt  is  estimated  tha.t  the  average  mileage  of  the  old  cars  at 
the  time,  of  trade-in  will  be  apuroximately  64,000. 

It  is  al’so  Proposed  to  purchase  al-1  replacement  cars  from'  the  "Nationa.l 
Eorest  Protection  and  Mana.gement"  'appropriation.  This  is  due  to  a 
change  in.  the  method;  of  mana.ging  and  controlling  the  use,  of  motor  equip¬ 
ment  in  the- Eorest  Service..  To  facilitate,  management ,  accounting,  and 
Xoroper  maintenance  and  repla'cement  of,  motor  eouipment  ,■  and  to  provide 
for  eciuitable  distribution  of  charges  to  al'l’  funds,  including  working 
funds,  all  heavy  eouipment  has  been  placed  in  a  central  eouipment  pool. 
Eouita.ble  depreciation  rates  are  collected  from  each  appropriation  and 
working  fund  upon  the  basis  of  actual  use  of  eouipment.  These  collec¬ 
tions  are  credited  to  an  accou.nt  established  in  the  "Protection  and 
Managem.ent"  a,ppropria.tion  and  disbursements  made  direct  therefrom  for 
expenses  of  the  central  eouipment  pool. 


No.  of  cp.rs 


7  . 

10  , 
46  ; 
60  ; 
26  ;  .  - 

5-- 
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PEN^iTY  JUIL 

Section  2,  Pabl  ic  La.w  3^4.  78th  Conpjress 

(Allotnent  to  Forest  Service) 

Category  1  Category  2  Total 

1945  $4,725  $31,099  $35,224 

1946  5,100 _  37,56$ _ 42,66$ 

Chenge  +375 _ '  +6,469 _ +6,  $44 

Catec-ory  1  consists  of  material  mailed  in  response  to  specific  requests 
for  processed  material  or  in  reply  to  specific  problems  that  have  been 
raised,  thus  facilitating  prompt  replies  and  reducing  the  number  of  in- 
di^^idual  letters  v.rhich  would  othervdse  be  necessary.  The  material  dis¬ 
tributed  contains  the  results  of  Forest  Service  research  work  and  in¬ 
formation  on  the  availability  of  stumpage,  planking  methods,  range  for 
domestic  livestock,  revegetation  of  depleted  ranges,  timber  marketing, 
opportunitips  for  rental  or  acquisition  of  forest  lands,  etc.,  and  is 
made  up  of  farmers'  bulletins  and  leaflets,  technical  and  'research  notes, 
map  folders,  printed  fire  control  precautionary  measures,  and  other  du¬ 
plicated  statements  for  v^hich  eyoerience  has  indicated  a  steady  demand. 

Category  2  consists  of  administrative  and  operational  mailings  involving 
the  business  of  the  Forest  Service  which  is  decentralized  to  749  ranger 
district  offices,  ibU  forest  supervisor  offices,  10  regional  offices,  13 
research  stations,  25  nurseries  and  81  research  substations,  and  over 
100,000  timber  sale,  grazing,  and  special  use  permittees. 

The  increase  of  $6, $44  for  1946  is  needed  to  meet  the  cost  of  increased 
mailings  resulting  from  the  appropriation  increases  included  in  the  1946 
Budget  vdiich  vdll  involve  additional  requests  for  information  on  the 
research  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  as  x^ell  as  additional  administrative 
and  operational  mailings  of  such  material  as  purchase  orders,  time 
records,  vouchers,  reports,  and  related  correspondence. 


I 


( 


\- 
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FOREST  ROADS  ADD  TRAILS 


Appropri^-tion  Act,  19^5  . 

Budget  estimate,  1946  .  . . 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  ...  -542,390 

Increase  .  +6 ,5l3i894  . 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1944 

1945 

( estimated) 

1946 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Forest  highwa,ys  . 

$5,714,222 

+$5,714,222(1) 

2.  Forest  road  development 

$3,656,192 

$3,619,106 

4,412,778 

+799,672(2) 

3.  Overtime  costs  . . 

614,563 

542,390 

-  - 

-542,390 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
•i^and  expenses,  Procurement 
Division,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment"  . . 

7,000 

Unobligated  bala.nce . 

96g, 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  . 

4. 27s, 725 

4,161,496 

10.133,000 

+5.971,504 

1943  "Forest  Highwa^ys"  a,p- 
propriation  a,vailable  in 
I94I!-  for  "Forest  Road 
Development"  . . .  i . . 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

'7 

3,037.168 

4,161,496 

10,133,000 

,$4,161,496 

10,133,000 

+5.971.504 


INCREASES  OR  DSCR5A.SES 

The  net  increase  of  $5,971,504  for  1946  consists  of  the '$542,390  decrease 
f or 'OTerertime ,  and  the  following: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $5,714,222  under  the  project  ’’Forest  highways"  for  ma^or 
reioairs  or  construction  work  on  about  125  miles  of  highway  in  4o  States 

and  territories. 

Objective:  The  increase  provided  for  would  be  used  in  part  for  extra¬ 

ordinary  maintenance  on  highways  damaged  b^  wartime  timber  hauling  and 
in  part  to  fina^nce  a  forest  highway  construction  program  related  to  the 
progress  ma,de  on  State,  county,  and  community  road  sT/'stems.  The  ultimate 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  complete  the  Forest  Highway  System  which 
consists  of  roads  which  serve  the  National  Forests  and  which  are  of  primary 
importa,nce  to  the  States,  counties,  or  communities  within,  adjoining,  or 
adjacent  to  the  National  Forests.  The  tota.1  amount  estimated  to  be  required 
to  complete  to  a.  satisfactory  standard  the  Forest  Highway  System  in  Puerto 
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Rico,  Al^.ska,  and  the  ^0  States  that  contaih.:Ratiorial  Forests,  exceeds 
$492,000,000. 

The  Problem:  During  the  war  period,  road  -cons’ traction  work  in  the'  Rational 
Forests  has  been  restricted  to  ;„rojects  essential  to  the  war  ’effort  and 
has  consisted  mainly  of  access  roads  to  facilitate  lumber  production  and 
to  open  up  mineralized  areas.  This  work  was  financed  from  funds  made 
available  under  the  Defense  Highway  Act  which  authorized  the  construction 
of  roads  to  sources  of  raw  material  important  "to  the  war  effort.  Rone  of 
these  projects  were  included  in  the  Forest  Highway  System  and  therefore 
such  construction  did  not  assist  in  the  completion  of  this  system.  Many 
Forest  Highways  constitute;  connecting  links '  on' Stjate ,  county,  and  com- 
munit’^'’  road  systems.  Forest  highways  were  rather,  generally  below  the 
standard  of  connecting  roads  before  the  wa.r  starred.  Location  surveys 
have  been  completed  and  pl.ans  have  already  been  prepared,  for  projects 
the  estimated  .cost  of  vrhich  exceeds  the  $5>71^»222  unappropriated  auth¬ 
orization  balance  remaining  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  authorization.  This 
authorization  was  approved  by  Congress  on  September  5>  19^* 

Flan  of  Work;  The  increase  will  be  used  for  major  -repairs  or  construction 
work  in  40  States  and  2  territories  in  which  Rational  Forests  are  located. 
Work  will  be  done  on  approxi.mately  125  miles  of  highv;ay.  A  small  amount 
of  maintenance  work  is  done  each  yea.r  by  the  Forest  Service  on  Forest 
Highways  in  the  Last.  Approximately  $110 ,000  will  be  retained  for  this 
latter  purpose  and  for  general  administration.  The  remainder,  about  , 
$5,600,000|  will  be  tr.ansf erred  to  the  tublic  Roads  Administra-tion ,  most 
of  which  will  be  obligated  immediately  through  contracts  for  construction 
work.  A  small  amount  will  be  used  for  force  account  construction  v/ork 
vdiich  includes  operation  of  prison  labnr' ca.mps ,  maintenance  work  on  in- 
completed  proj.ects,  surveys  and  administration. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $799»672  under  the  project  "Forest  road  development” 

to  maintain  existing  Forest  development  roads  and  tra.i].s,  and  to  protect 

the  original  investment  in  these  improvements  .  ' . 

The  objectives  of  maintenance  are  (l)  that  the  transportation  facility  may 

give  the  planned  service  whenever  needed,  and  (;2)  that  the  original  invest¬ 
ment  in  these  improvements  is  protected. 

The  Iroblem  and  its  Significance.:  The  work  planned  for  the  fiscal  year 
19^6  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  development  road  and  trail  system 
essential  for  the  ’protection,  development,  utilization,  and  administration 
of  Rational  Forest 'land  and  resources.  .  :  -  . 

The  general  policy  is  to  do  such  maintenance  work,  as  is  necessary  but 
no  more  —  also  to  hold  the  cost  per  mile  to  the  minimum  practicable  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Demands  for  strategic  materials,  ‘oarticularly  timber  and  minerals,  have 
greatly  increased,  and  the  reso-lting  heavy  truck  traffic  on  thousands  of 
miles  of  development  roads  has  .materially  added  to  the  maintenance  pro¬ 
blem.  This  use  is  rapidly  wearing  away  road'  surfaces  and  will  necessitate 
more  than  ordinary  exi..enditures  for  road  surface  replacement. 
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A  ^reat  many  old  bridges  constructed  of  logs  or  untreated  timber  are 
unsafe  and  in  urgent  need  of  replacement.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
were  constructed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  CCC  prograit  in  1933  193^ 

under  limitations  then  in  force  restricting  expenditures  for  materials. 
Major  repair  and  replacement  in  addition  to  normal  bridge  maintenance  is 
estimated  to  cost  $697»000.  The  roads  would  be  practically  useless  unless 
bridges  are  kept  in  condition  to  carry  the  traffic. 

This  work  is  located  on  National  Forests  and  Purchase  Units  in  40  States, 
Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Plan  6f  Work;  Executing  the  planned  and  necessary  maintenance  and  bridge 
replacement  work  in  the  fiscal  year  19^6  involves  no  unusual  difficulties. 
The  mileage  and  number  of  roads ,  trails ,  and  bridges  which  will  req.uire 
maintenance  in  1946  are  known;  the  amount  and  character  of  work  to  be 
done  can  be  accurately  determined  in  advance;  and  methods  of  maintenance 
have  been  developed  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  are  well  established. 

The  annual  road  and  trail  maintenance  job  is  outlined  below; 


Truck  Trails  -  total  existing  system 

(104,183  miles  at  $38.50)  .  $  4,011,000 

Trails  -  total  existing  system 

(151,081  miles  at  $6.50)  .  982,000 

Bridge  maintenance  and  replacement  6975OQQ 

Total  cost  of  maintenance  of  all  mileage  in 
present  system  at  average  annual  rate 

for  miles  maintained  .  5>S90>000 


Deduct  for  miles  not  to  be  maintained  by 
Forest  Service  in  1946: 

Truck  Trails,  17,145  miles  at  -  $660,700 


Trails,  22,090  miles  at  $6.50  -  -  l43,600  -804,300 

Net  cost  of  maintenance  for  fiscal  7/ear  1946  .  4,885,700 

Amount  available.  Forest  Road  Development , 

1946  estimate  .  4,4l8,77g 

Cost  of  maintenance  which  must  be  done  with 

the  "lOfi  Fund"  .  $  466,922 


In  recent  years  this  appropriation  has  not  been  sufficient  to  finance 
all  essential  maintenance.  Even  with  the  increase  of  $799 >^72  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  $466,922  of  the  "10^  Fund"  to  provide  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  work  which  is  so  essential  to  the  a^dequate  protection  and  management 
of  national  forest  lands  and  resources  and  to  protect  the  investment  in 
roads  and  trails. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  fdl- 
lov/s  (new  la.n'gua,ge  underscored,  deleted  ma,tter  enclosed  with  brackets); 
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Change  ’  '  -  '  ' 

ho.  •  ■  ■  '  '  '  ■ 

Forest  roads  and  trails:  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  23  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  approved  November  9>  1921, 
as  amended  (23  U.  S.  C.  23,  23^) ■»  ^nd  for  the  construction,  re¬ 
construction  j  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  on’  e:^erimental 

1  areas  under  Forest  Service  administration,  (l)  ■  $4; 418,778  for 
forest  development  roads  and  trails  (including  not  to  exceed 
[$70,000]  $68,8^6" for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

2  [$4,161,496  for  forest  development  roads  and  trails]  ) ,  and  (2) 
$5,714,222  for  forest  highiA^eys ,  v^hich  latter  sum  is  the  ba,lance  of 

the  i^mount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  19^2 

by  the  Act  of  September  5,  1940  (5^  Stat.  867),  in  all,  $10,133,000, 

to  be  immediately’ ayailable  and  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
trovided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the  rental, 
.purchase,  construction,  or  alteration  of  buildings  necessary  for 
the  storage  and  repair  of  equipment  and  supplies  used  for  road  and 
trail  construction  and  maintenance,  but  the  total  cost  of  any  such 
building  purchased,  altered,  or  constructed  under  this  authoriza-  ^ 

3  tion  shall  not  exceed  [$7,500]  $10,000,  with  the  exception  that  ^ 

any  building  erected,  purchased,  or  acquired,  the  cost  of  which 

was  $10,000  or  more,-  may  be  improved  within  any  fiscal  year  by 

an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  building 

4  as  certified  by  the  Secretary ,' and  that  $10,200  may  be  expended 

for  the  installation  of  a  heating  plant  in,  and  for  other  better¬ 

ments  to  the  Sellwood  shop  buildings  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  first  change  in  -language  restates  the  fund  provision  for  forest  devel¬ 
opment  roads  and  trails.  i 

■I 

The  second  change  in  language  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  $5,74^,222  i 
for  Forest  Highways,  which  is  the  balance  of  the  legislative  authorization 
for  this  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1942. 

The  third  change  increases  the  individual  building  construction  and  altera¬ 
tion  limitation  from  $7,500  to  $10,000.  Included  also  is  proposed  authoritj^, 
for  the  betterment  of  shop  and' warehouse  buildings  constructed  for  roads  ^ 
purposes  to  the  extent-  of  2  percent  per  year,-  which  have  reached  or  exceeded 
the  proposed  statutor3/-  building  limitation  of  $10,000. 

While  vevY  few  buildings  are  being  constructed  from  road  and  trail  funds 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  recommended  that  the  building  limitation  be  , 

brought  into  line  with  the  general  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
cost  of  building  material  and  wages  since  the  present  building  limitation  , 
was  established  in- 1938.  Building  costs  have  advanced  approximately 
33-I/3  percent  since  that  year.  The  demand  for  additional' warehouses  and 
shops  on  the  national' forests  exists  ,  but  cannot  be  satisfied  because 
of  a  shortage  of  manpower  and  materials.  This  increase  in  limitation  is  ,j 

recommended  to  permit  the  Forest  Service  to  be  in  a  position  to  construct  ' 

buildings  of  adequate  size  and  quality  when  conditions  permit 

The  buildings'  costing  more  than  $10,000  were  received  mainly  by  transfer 
from-the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Effective  operation  of  such  buildings 
frequently  requires  minor  changes  and  betterments  such  as  new  partitions, 
doors,  windows,  extension  of  service  lines,  etc.,  which  are  clearly  not 
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The  fourth  ch^-nge  would  authorize  the  Forest  Service  to  expend  $10^200 
for  the  installation  of  (l)  a  heating  plant  and  (2)  a  row  of  windows  in 
the  main  shop  and  storage  building  of  the  Sellwood  shops,  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  (3)  the  construction  of  a  storage  shed  along  the  north  wall  of 
the  same  building.  This  building  was  adquired  in  the  fiscal  year  19^3* 
together  with  3"l/3  '^.cres  of  land  and  a  small  office  building  at  a  cost 
of  537  >500*  Tlhe  main  building  was  formerly  used  as  a  car  barn  and  con¬ 
tains  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  space,  but  is  not  equipped  with  a  hea-ting  system, 
and  is  practically  devoid  of  windows.  It  is  now  used  for  the  storage 
and  repair  of  equipment,  and  includes  such  facilities  as  a  carpenter  shop, 
machine  shop,  blacksmith  and  welding  shop,  general  repair  shop,  and  a 
shop  office,  k'ithout  a  heating  system  it  is  icpossible  to  operate  the 
plant  efficiently.  Some  items  of  equipment  and  supplies  cannot  be  stored 
in  the  building  because  of  the  danger  of  freezing.  Workmen  in  the  shops 
suffer  from  colds  and  there  is  a  substantial  loss  of  time  due  to  sickness. 

It  is  planned  to  install  a  low  pressure  vapor  heating  unit.  The  total 
cost  of  the  system,  including  the  appraised  value  of  materia,!  now  on  hand 
which  can  be  used  in  constructing  the  system,  is  estimated  at  $7»000. 

The  windows  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,100.  They  will  be  installed 
along  the  entire  north  wall  of  the  building,  a  distance  of  approximately 
400  feet.  The  shed  roof  for  outside  storage  will  be  attached  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  building,  below  the  windows  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
This  shed  roof  is  needed  to  provide  outside  storage  for  the  heavier  items 
of  equipment,  and  to  provide  a  storage  area,  under  cover,  during  periods 
of  heavy  concentrations  of  equipment  at  the  shops.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  shed  roof  is  $2,100. 

WOEZ  IMDER  THIS  APPEOPRIATION 

Forest  Highways! 

Objective :  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned  with  roads  on  the 

Forest  Highway  System,  consisting  of  roads  which  are  of  primary  importance 
to  the  States,  counties,  and  communities  adjoining  and  adjacent  to  the 
national  Forests.  The  System,  located  in  Puerto  Eico,  Alaska,  and  the 
40  States  which  contain  national  Forests,  is  composed  of  24,453  miles  of 
highways . 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  definite  obligation  to  the  public  provide 
for  adequate  highway  transportation  necessary  to  the  national  forests  a.nd 
of  prinarj;"  importance  to  the  States,  counties.,  or  communities.  The  high¬ 
way  tra,nsportation  sj^stem  in  and  near  national  forests  should  for  obvious 
reasons  be  advanced  in  step  with  connecting  highways. 

General  Plan; 

Maintenance:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  coopera,tive 
agreements  which  provide  for  the  construction  of  Forest  Highways, 
maintenance  is  to  be  financed  from  federal  funds  for  two  years  after 
the  completion  of  construction.  Existing  Forest  Highway  cooperative 
agreements  require  the  maintenance  of  approximately  3OO  miles  of  roads 
in  the  fiscal  year  1946. 
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Construction;  The  work  consists  of  the!  betterment  arid  construction 
.  of  Forest  Highways  in  Fuerto  Rico,  Alaska,-  and-  the  4o  State's  in 
.  which  Ha.tibrial  Forests  are  located.  'During  the  fiscal  year  1944 
very  little  construction  work  was  performed.  Two  prison  labor  camps 
were  continued  in  operation  during  the  year  and  these  two  camps  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  major  part  of  the  I3  miles  of  high^Arays  constructed  . 
in  that  period. 

Forest  Development  Roads  and  Trails; 

Objective;  During  the  war  the  objective  is  to  do  the  maintenance 
work  necessary  to  preserve  the  Federal  investment  in  the -existing 
system  and  to  provide  for  essential  travel.  The  existing  system 
includes  104,1S3  miles  of  truck  trails  and  151,081  miles  of  foot 
and  horse  trails  necessary  for  the  protection  and  administration 
of  the  National  Forest  lands  and  resources.  Many  of  the  roads  are 
used  to  haul  strategic  materials,  principally  timber  and  minerals. 

The'Forest  Road  Development  Fund  will  all  be  needed  for  necessary 
maintenance.  No- construction  work  is  planned  for  the  fiscal  year 

1946. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  The  gross  National  Forest  8.rea  is 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  continental 
United  States,  The  area  is  genereUly  rough,  rugged,  mountadnous, 
and  remote.  The  Dorests  contain  about  552  billion  board  feet  of 
commercial  saw  timber  besides  many  other  timber,  land,  and  water 
resources.  Some  80,000,000  acres  of  the  National  Forests  are 
utilized  for  grazing;  resulting  in  important  production  of  meat, 
hides,  and  wool.  Developed  and  undeveloped  water  power  amounts 
to  11  million  horsepower.  Mineral  resources  in  the  forests, 
especially  such  as  chrome,  tungsten,  mercury,  are  vital  to  the 
war  program.  Nearly  four  million  people  live  in  or  near  the- 
National  Forests. 

Providing  the  transportation  system -necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  adiTiinistration,  protection,  development,  and  utilization 
of  the  National  Forest  land  and  resources  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  G-overnment . 

General  Plan;  On  June  30»  1944,  the  planned  Forest  Development  Road 
System  consisted  of " the  following  miles  of  existing  and  proposed 
truck-trails  and  trails; 


• 

Truck-trails 

Trails, 

Miles 

;Percent 

Miles 

:Percent 

Satisfactory  standard  ... ' 

62,647 

i  46 

115.723 

68 

Unsatisfactory  standard  . 

41,536 

;  30 

35.35s 

;  21 

Nonexisting  . . 

32,367 

:  24 

18.731 

;  11 

Total  . 

136,570 

;  100 

169. 612 

;  100 
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The  Irograra;  The  program  for  19^  is  to  maintain  the  existing  system 
as  required  to  preserve  the  investment,  and  to  provide  for  travel  of 
war  necessity  such  as  fire  control,  production  of  strategic.’ materials  , 
particularly  timber  but  including  minerals  and  the  products  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  grazing  lands,  and  for  essential  travel  to  serve  communi¬ 
ties  in  and  near  the  forests.  This  will  necessitate  maintenance  on 
about  SJ tOOO  miles  of  roads  and  129,000  miles  of  trails.  Heavy  mainte¬ 
nance  and  replacement  is  necessary  on  many  bridges.  About  I5  percent 
of  the  total  maintenance  ex;penditure  will  be  on  bridges. 

Any  maintenance  work  that  can  be  deferred  without  adversely  affecting 
the  Federal  investment  or  impeding  necessary  travel,  vrill  be  postponed. 

Ho  reconstruction  work  is  planned  on  the  41,536  miles  of  truck- trails 
and  the  35*353  miles  of  trails  which  are  now  existing  but  of  inadequate 
standard  to  meet  the  needs.  Hor  is  construction  v/ork  contempla.ted  on 
the  32,337  miles  of  truck- trails  and  1S,731  miles  of  trails  now  non¬ 
existent  but  which  are  considered  necessary  for  the  national  Forest 
administration,  protection,  utilization,  and  development. 


I 


/ 


•'r. 

-a 
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■  EICERGEITCY  RUBBER  PROJECT 
1945  (1943  ■balance  reappro- 


Appropria,tion  Act 

priat  ed)  . . . . . . . 

1944  balance  available  in  1945  . . 

Total  availa.ble,  1945  . . 

Budget  estimate,  1946: 

Reappropriation  from  1942  and  1943  balances 

1945  balance  available  in  1946  . 

Total  available,  1946  - . . . 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  ...  -$229,7^4 

Other  decrease  .  -190,296  . 


$3,020,925 

2,399.015 


4,436,662 

563,338 


$5,420,000 


5,000,000 


-420,000 


consolidated  project  STATEI'IENT 


Project 

1944 

1945 

( est  iitat  ed) 

■  ■  1946 

(estimat  ed. ) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Guayule  . 

$8,713,950 

$5,109,689 

$5,000,000 

-$109,689 

2.  Kok-saghyz  . 

593.243 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

3.  Goldenrod  . 

267.253 

-  - 

-  - 

_  _ 

4.  Cryptostegia  . 

36  .sn 

.  3^ .  607 

_  - 

-39,607 

5.  Overtime  costs . 

473,622 

■229,704 

-  - 

-229,704 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

4l , 000 

-  - 

-41,000 

Total  obligations  . 

10.085,647 

5.420.000 

5.000.000 

-420,000 

Reappropriation  of  pricr 

year  balances  in  1946. 
1943  balance  reappropri- 

'  i  — 

—  ;  — ■ 

-•-4,436,662 

ated  in  1945  . 

-  _ 

-3,020,925 

-  - 

1944  balance  available 

in  1945  . . 

1945  balance  available 

+2,962,353 

-2,962,353 

in  1946  .• . 

-  - 

+563.332 

-563.358 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriat ion  .... 

13.048.000 

— 

— 

INCRMSES  OR.DECRMSES 

The  net  decrease  of  $420,000  for  1946  consists  of  the  $229,704  decrease 
for  overtime,  and  the  following:  . .  . 

(1)  Guaynle :  A  decrease  of  $109,689  to .be. met  by. a. reduction  in  the  size 
of  plantation  operations  to  be  carried  on,  including  a  reduction  in 
the  acreage  rented,  and  by  the  fact  tha.t  no  nev'  mill  construction  is 
contemplated  in  19^6,  whereas  one  mill  was  erected  at  Baicersville , 
California,  in  1945.  Also  involved  is  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
research  work  on  previously  established  indicator  plantings  and 
experimental  areas,  and  the  completion  of  certain  pha.ses  of  agro¬ 
nomic  and  extraction  research. 
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(2)  Cryptost egia^  A  decrease  of  $395607  under  this  project  resulting 
from  the  proposed  discontinuance  of  this  work  on  June  19^5* 

(3 )  A  decrease  of  $Ul,000,  originally  earmarked  for  cryptost egia 
investigations,  hut  subsequently  placed  in  a  Budget  reserve  in  the 

fiscal  year  1945. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  following  language  has  ."been  elimina,ted  from  this  item: 

Lpurchase  of  passenger -carrying  vehicles;]- 

This  language  authorized  the  purchase  of  passenger- carrying  vehicles 
for  field  vrork  of  the  Emergency  Ruhher  Project.  Since  Section  3  of  the 
General  Provisions  of  the  19^  Estimates  contains  authority  for  the 
purchase  of  such  vehicles  for  field  use  from  aupropr iati ons  carried 
in  the  1946  Act,  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  a  similar  authorization 
in  each  individual  appropriation  item, 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Emergency  Ruhher  Project  is  a  joint  operation  in  the  Department  with 
funds  allotted  aud  transferred  to  participating  "bureaus  and  offices  as 
indicated  in  the  following  statement: 


Bureau  or  item 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimat ed) 

Forest  Service  . . . . . . 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and 

$s, 655.924 

^4.734,909 

84,828,905 

Agricultural  Engineering  . 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 

541,213 

266,263 

90,000 

Industrial  Chemistry  . 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

352,464 

106,124 

63.595 

Quarantine . 

15.558 

17,000 

5,000 

Overtime  costs  . . 

473.628 

229,704 

-  - 

Uno'bligated  "balance  . 

Transferred  to : 

—  — 

4l , 000 

-  — 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of 

Solicitor"  . . . 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of 

25 , 000 

25,000 

12,500 

Information"  . . . . . 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Procure- 

SOO 

-  - 

-  — 

ment  Division,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  "  . 

21,000 

Total  o"bligations  . . 

10,085,647 

5,^20,000 

5,000,000 
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•  ■  ;*  •:  /  ••  .  &\iayule 

The  purpose  of : this  prpgrsn  is  to  provide  a 'sdurPe  of  natural  ruther  as 
an  insurance  polic^.f.or  the  immediate  future', •  particularly  for  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  duty  tires  and  other  products  requiring  the  admix¬ 
ture  of”  natural- rudher.  , 

Approximately  32»QQQ.;  acres  of  Guayule  were  planted"  in  the  fiscal  years 
134&-44:  to  ottain  an  emergency  source  of  crude  ru'bher  for  the  nation's 
stockpile.  Harv-esting  and  milling  of  these  plahtdiigs  began  in  the 
fiscal'year  1945.  the  earliest  feasible  time  to -obtadn  rubber  from  such 
plantings.-  :'  A  limited ^aniount  of  wild  shrub  was' 'mi lied,'  however ,  prior 
to  that  time.  Recent  statements  by  the  Director  of 'the  Rubber  Bureau 
(War  Production  Board),  the  Rubber  Development  Corporation,  the  Allied 
Nations -Combined  Raw  Materials  Board,  and  the  large  rubber  manufacturers 
. of  this  country  emphasize  our ' Constantly  shrinking  stockpile, of  natural 
rubber  as  well  as  the  increased’  demand  for  heavy-duty  tires . requiring 
a  substantial  percentage  of  natural  rubber.  This  demand  is  coming  from 
both  military  sources  and  bus  and  truck  operating  concerns*  These 
statements  indicate  that  natural  rubber  for  1945-  and. 1946  is  still  one 
of  the  extremely  critical  strategic  materials.  .  ■■  ■ 

The  Budget  estimate  contemplates  the  return  to  the  'owners  o.f  10,000 
acres  of  the  land  planted  to  guayule  under  this  program  -vfhich  give  the 
least  promise  or  are  the  most  costly  to  maintain.  This  involves  removal 
and  disposition  of  the  shnib,  without  recovering  the  rubber  therefrom, 
and  the  reconditioning  of  the  land. 

Under  this  program  the  two  mills  operating  in  fiscal  year  1945  will 
continue  in  operation.  If  these  two  mills  are  operated  at.  maximum 
•capacity,  it  is  now  estimated  that  a  total'of  about  22,000  long  tons  of 
rubber  can  be  produced  in  the  period  July- 1,  ■1944  to  June  30,  1952 
at  which  time  the  remaining  plantations  will  have  been  milled  out. 

The  maximum  yearly  production  of  these  two  mills  will' be  reached  in 
1950  when  3500  tons  should  be  produced, 

It  Is  planned  to  cultivate,  and  to  irrigate  where -necessary,  the  planta¬ 
tions  remaining  after  the  1945  harvest  and  after  the  10,000  acres  of 
plantations  ha,ve  been  eliminated.  Operation-of/the  established  mills 
will  require  24,000  tons  of  shrub  in  t he 'fiscal  year  1946,  which  vdll 
produce  about  2,100  long  tons  of  ru'bber.  After 'harvest  of  the  shrub  and 
removal  of  improvements,  the  harvested  land  will' also  be  reconditioned 
for  return  to  the  owners.  Such  research  as  -is  to  be  continued  will  be 
directed  toward  the  betterment  of  the  crop  or  to  economies  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  plantations.^  and  processing  the  rubber  from  the  shrub. 

Progress  and  Current  Program:  ■ 

Harvesting  and  rubber  -productions  Between  October  1943  and  April  1944 
-about  2,400,-tons  of  wild  guayule  shrub  were  ha.rvested  in  Texas  and 
milled  at  Salinas,  Californm,  producing  ^lOfOSO  pounds  of  crude  rubber. 
This  production,  plus  the  rubber  produced  from  one  13-year-old  culti¬ 
vated  field  at  Salinas,  California^  vrhich  whs  ^ milled  out  in  1943,  totals 
1  *390,3^2  po\inds  (621  long  tons  approximately). 
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In  Nsvemlier  19^4,  harvesting  was  begun  on  cultivated  gua,yule  planted 
during  the  first  year  of  the  pro  jisTct,  A  small  Mibunti  of 
he  three  years  old,  the  remainder  two  yeara  old'.  '  Tot'all -  estimated;  . 
production  for  fiscal  year  1945  is  about  600’  long  tons.  .  • 

The  new  mill  at  Bakersfield,  California,  which  will  get  into  operation 
in  I'^arch  1945*  and  the  Salinas,  mill  on  which  reConditioning^was  ; . 
finished  in  December  1944,  will  incorporate  a  number  of  changes  which 
ha,ve  been  developed  through  research  and  operating  experience- since -the 
project  was  initiated.  The  basic  system  of  pebble  milling  l.s;un--,  ; 
changed  but  pretreatraent ,  of  the  shrub,  cleansing,  and  drying,  of,  the 
rubber  will  be  handled  much  more  efficiently  than' was  possible  tn:the- 
old  Salinas  mill..  .  ..  v:'T 

In  addition  to  the,  increased  production,  economies  in  operation  will. , 
be  effected.  Each  mill  wi  11^  operate’  continuously,  three  shifbs  a- day', 
processing  .approximately  30;-  tons  of  dry  shrub  per  d?y .  The  old  Salinas 
mill  required  75  inen  for  each  24  hours  while  the  new  mill  with  s.imi'lar 
capacity  will  operate  with .45  men  per  day.  Research  and  experience 
have  made  possible  the  recovery  of  or  more  of  inibber  from  the 
shrub  while  formerly  only  65^  tp  75^  of  the  rubber  could  be  recovered. 
This  increased  milling  .efficiency  means  the  recovery  of  about  25^  more 
inibber  from  a  unit  of  mature  plantations  than  would  be  esqjected  from 
the  original  milling  procedures.  Commercial  milling  of  2-year-old  - 
shrub  has  never  been  previously  accomplished.  - ' 

The  harvest  of  shrub  frczn  some  1,700  acres  of  field  plantations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1945  will  be  required  to  supply  the  mills  with  shrub. 
Improved  harvest  methods  have  been  developed,  including  a  simple,  shrub 
digger,  ,a  side  delivery  rake  for  concentrating  the  harvested  shrub  ■ 
and  the  use  of  a  modified  hay  baler  which  will  reduce  harvesting  costs, 

Planting:  In  the  fiscal  year  1944  planting  was  completed  on  all  lands 
under  lease.  Improvements  in  planting  machines  decreased  appreciably 
the  previous  cost  of  planting  and  reduced  planting  crews  from  l4  to 
10  persons  without  loss  of  efficiency.  Under  the  1945  and  proposed 
1946  p"  .grams,  no  more  field  acreage  will  be  planted.  Total  field  - 
pleutfl,-:-;  .jn  acreage,  in  July  1944  was  about  31'»350  of  which  approximately 
22,000  a  ores  are  op  irrigated  land  and  the  balance  on  unirrigated 
land.  In  addition  to- this  field  acreage  the  July  1  report  shoves  about 
1,000  acres  in  95  indicator  plots  and  experimental  areas  which  were 
establic.hed  in  California, .Arizona,  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  1942  and 
I943e  :  .  .  /  ' 

While  gu.ayule  can  be  planted  satisfactorily  from  mid-October  to  early 
April  under  favorable  conditions,  the  optimum  season  as  demonstrated  by 
1944  survival  seems  to  be  from  December  1  to  Iferch  I5. 

Survival  of  seedlings  pla.nted  during  fiscal  year  1944  runs  from  ’70 
75^  due  to  improved  planting  m,ethods,  excellent  ' stock  and  well  prepared 
soil.  This  is  higher  than  was  obtained  duringthe  1942  and  1943  plant¬ 
ing  seasons.  Initial  growth  in,  fiscal  yean ■'l944''als6  has 'been  bett  er 
than  in  1943.  . 
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Field  i:e5ervoir  of  ru'b'ber:  The  3T»350  pcres  of  guayule  plantations 
novr  established, .  together  with  experimental,  plant  at  ions  and  shrub  on 
lands  used  originally  as  nurseries,  represent  an  estimated  potential 
supply  of  approxiimat ely  26,000  long  tons  of  rubber,  assuming  that  the 
shrub  were  harvested  and  milled  in  an  orderly  and  most  economical 
manner  under  a  program  starting  in  fiscal  year  19^5  continuing 

through  fiscal  yean  193P*  Within  a  limit  approaching  perhaps  8  to  10 
years,  the  longer  this  shrub  remains  unharvested  the  more  rubber  per 
acre  the  shrub  accumulates.  The  estimate  of  potential  production  of 
26,000  tons  is  not  based  on- maximum  potential  production  of  rubber  per 
acre,  but  on  the  most  economic  production  of  rubber  from  the  planted 
shrub  a,s  estimated  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  of  guayule  growth, 
and  best  planned  utilizat ion  of  extraction  plants.  The,  elimination  of 
10,000  acres  of  shrub  during  fiscal  year  19^6  vrill  leave  intact 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  present  acreage.  From  the  reduced 
acreage  the  -two  existing  guayule  mills  could  produce  an  estimated 
22,000  tons  of  rubber  in  seven  years. 

Plantation  care:  Based  on  the  experience  of  pa.st  years,  economies 
have  been  possible  in  cultivation,  weeding  and  irrigation  of  plantations. 
Studies  of  rubber  accumulation  and  related  growth  of  shrub  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  material  reduction  in  the  planned  amount  of  irrigation.  All 
irrigated  plantations  are  being  irrigated  sparingly  so  as  to  promote 
good  rubber  accumulation  associated  vdth  moderate  vegetative ‘growth. 

Since  mill  capacity  is  based  on  the  amount  of  shrub  viiich  can  be  fed 
into  it,  smaller  shiub  with  higher  rubber  content  irakes  for  more 
efficient  milling.  Reduced  irrigation  also  reduces  costs  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  weed  control. 

Very  definite  savings  in  both  manpower  and  cost  per  acre  have  been  made 
■possible  throu^  the  use  of  oil  sprays  in  controlling  weeds  in  both 
nurseries  and  plantations,  Winter  weeds  v^hich  consbitu'oe  a  real 
problem  on  dry  land  areas  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  irrigated  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  controlled  by  oil  spraying.  This  operation  also  reduces 
the  amount  of  ha,nd-hoeing  required. 

Nurseries ;  Four  nursery  areas  ha.ve  been  dismantled  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  dismantled  end  the  land  returned  to  the  owners..  About  22,600 
seedbeds  .containing  some  400^000,000  seedlings  are  being  cultivated  as 
plantations  for  rubbex’  production.  The  'nursery  area  shrub  “varies  in 
size  due  to  varying  conditions  of  cjimator  soil  and  oreatmont .  At 
present  a  portion  of  the  si-rib  is  .still  of  snlf ';.cicn.:  qaali.ity  and  suit¬ 
able  size  to  be  used  as-  pla,nting  stock,  it  is.  ■j)osslole  thab  another 
10' to  20  million  seedlings,  still  of  plantable  size,  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Continental  Mexican  Rubber  Company  in  February,  1945.  If 
this  shrub  is  harvested  and  milled  during  fiscal  yean  1945,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  it  vrill  produce  some  200  long  tons  of  rubber.  It  ma,y  be  desira^ble 
to  defer  harvesting  some  of  this  shnib  until  fiscal  year  1946  in  order 
to  increase  rubber  content  and  reduce  uncertainties  as  to  the  mill- 
ability  of  the  young  shrub.  In  the  spring  of  1944  thirty  millicn  seed¬ 
lings  surplus  t-o  the  requirements  of  the  projeco  were  sold  and  shipned 
to  Mexico  for  planting  by  the  Continental  Mexican  Rubber  Company.  A 
srna,ll  supply  of  seedlings  was  sold  to  Cenerad  Tire  Company  for  experi¬ 
mental  plantings  in  Mexico. 
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Seed;  Since  the  project  was  started,  about  8,453  pounds  of  seed  have 
been  distributed  domestically  and  to  foreign  nations.  Of  this,  5,050 
pounds  were  sold  to  rubber  companies  in  Mexico,  Trom  the  seed  harvest 
of  1943  there  remain  in  storage  313^000  pounds.  Seed  was  not  gathered 
in  1944. 

Current  seed  germination  tests  indicate  375»000  pounds  are  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  planting  stock  from  which  400,000  to  500,000  acres 
could  be  planted.  Definite  information  as  to  the  number  of  years  over 
which  guayule  seed  will  retain  its  viability  under  specific  storage 
conditions  is  lacking,  but  past  experience  indicates  that  seed  may  be 
expected  to  retain  reasonably  good  viability  for  8  to  10  years.  Only 
small  experimental  lots  of  seed  were  collected  during  the  fiscal  year 

1945. 

Labor  and  housing  facilities:  A  totslof  18  labor  camps  having  a  worker- 
capacity  of  8,500  persons  were  erected  on  the  project  in  the  fiscal  years 
1942-43.  Six  camps  with  a  capacity  pf  2,900  workers  have  been  disposed  of 
to  other  agencies  engaged  in  war  work.  One  additional  camp  is  novf  in  the 
process  of  transfer.  The  remaining  camps  are  leased  periodically  to 
organizations  engaged  in  war  activities-.when  not  needed  for  project 
work.  Further  transfers  will  be  made  as  .ca’-irps  are  determined  to  be 
surplus  to  the  project's  needs. 

Soil  surveys  :  Field  v;ork  on  the  soil  surveys  program  has  been  completed. 
Data  were  accumulated  not  only  on  soil  conditions  but  also  on  climate, 
water  supply  and  economic  factors  which  will  affect  the  production  of 
guayule. 

These  surveys  indicate  .that  the  broad  geographic  area  within  which 
guajaile  may  be  grown  is  within  a  strip  about  15O  mile's  wide  along  the 
international  border  from  Brownsville,  Texas  to  southerii' Calif ornia, 
then  following  the  California  coast  and  San  Joaquin  Valley ' northward 
to  the  bay  region,  then  up  tie  Sacramento  Valley  as  far  as  Eed  Bluff. 

'l^ithin  this  broad  belt  surveys  have  classified  certain  lands  with 
respect  to  guayule  production  as  follows: 

Approximately  725*000  acres  of  irrigated  and  450,000  acres  of  non- 
irrigated  lands  now  in  cultivation  are  considered  to  be  suitable  for 
guayule  cultivation.  Of  other  lands  now  in  cultivation,  720,000 
irrigated  and  730,000  non- irrigated  are  considered  as  possible  but 
of  questionable  suitability.  Of  this  two  and  three-quarter  million 
acres,  about  one-half  of  the  suitable  and  questionable  lands  are  in 
California,  the  balance  with  the  exception  of  a  relatively >few  thous¬ 
and  acres 'in '■‘•'‘ew  Mexico,  is  divided  between  Texas  and  Arizona.  In 
addition  another  two  to  two  and  one-half  million  acres  of  land  in 
Texas,  not  yet  cleared  for  agriculture  would  be  satisfactory  for  the 
growing  of  guayule. 
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Plant  research;  The  guayule  research  program  proposed  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946  is  designed  primarily  to  supply  technical  guidance  in  man¬ 
aging  the  plantations  until  milling  is  completed,  A  second  objective 
is  the  completion  of  field  experiiosnts  already  well  under  way,  directed 
toward  finding  the  most  economical  methods  of  producing  rubber,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  dry-land  and  marginal  irrigated  areas. 

One  hundred  forty-six  indicator  plots  of  one  acre  or  less  in  size  were 
established  in  1942  and  1943  throughout  the  territory  where  surveys 
have  indicated  probability  of  guayule  production.  These  plots  furnish 
opportunity  to  test  establishment,  growth  and  yield  of  guayule  under 
varying  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Many  plots  have  served  their 
■purpose  and  have  been  discontinued.  As  of  July  15,  1944,  there  re¬ 
mained  76  indicator  plots  under  observation.  This  number  will  be  re¬ 
duced  after  samples  have  been  taken, during  the  winter  of  1944-45. 

In  addition  to  laboratory  studies,  field  work  on  agronomic  conditions, 
soil  investigations,  diseases  and  their  control  and  the  improvement  of 
guayule  by  selection  and  breeding  has  been  conducted  on  about  40  ex¬ 
perimental  areas  totalling  some  2,000  acres  of  plantings.  As  the  pro¬ 
duction  program  has  been  curtailed,  reductions  Imve  been  made  in  size, 
number  and  intensity  of  these  field  experiments.  Less  -than  900  acres 
remain  in  the  4  States — California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Most  of  the  areas  originally  set  up  for  experimental  work  are  now 
being  carried  as  regular  plantations  for  rubber  production. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  guayule  can  be  established  successfully 
under  irrigation  by  direct  field  seeding  in  all  areas  of  the  guayule 
range.  However,  under  some  conditions  direct  seeding  does  not  appear 
to  be  practical,  and  in  such  areas  nursery  stock  might  be  produced  by 
direct  field  seeding  techniques  in  combination  with  furrow  Irrigation 
with  lower  capital  investment  than  for  the  usual  nurseries  with  over¬ 
head  irrigation  systems'.  Direct-seeded  plantings  at  Indio, ■  California, 
compared  with  transplanted  nursery  stock  showed  almost  the  same  yields 
after  one  year,  slightly  over  3OO  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre.  This 
indicates  that  by  direct  seeding  it  may  be  possible  to  shorten  the 
growing  period  by  one  year.  Direct  field  seedings  can  be  mechanically 
cross-blocked,  which  if  successful  on  a  field  scale,-  would  greatly 
reduce  the  problem  of  weed  control.  -  .  - 

■Field  trials  of  direct  seeding  are  still  iinder  observation.  , Because 
of  increased  first  and  second  year  care  of  guayule  plantations  estab¬ 
lished  by  direct  seeding  and  because  of  the  lower  survival  of  direct- 
seeded  plantations,  the  saving  in  this  method  of  planting  over  the 
transplanting  of  nursery-grown  seedlings  is  presently  questioned. 

Promising  results  have  been  obtained  in  harvesting  by  mowing  tops 
instead  of  uprooting  the  plants.  Up  to  three-fourths  of  the  avail¬ 
able  rubber  in  the  plant  is  recovered  by  top-cutting.  Tops  yield  at 
least  as  high  a  percentage  of  rubber  as  entire  plants  and  it  is  of 
better  quality.  Topped  plants  grow  new  tops  that  build  up  rubber 
quickly. 
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Variety  tests  over  a  wicL6  area  showed  that  McCallun' s  variety-- 593  is 
the  best  commercial  strain: of  guayule  now  available.  Tests  with  a 
wild  strain  from  the  State  of  Durango,  wexico,  indicate  that  this 
strain  is, a  faster  grower  and  more  uniform  than  593»  a  planting 
of  over  4,000  strains  at  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  44  selectiohS  from  wild  ' 
types  survived  the  winter  of  1943-44,  pointing  to  possibilities  of 
developing  cultivated  types  with  greater  cold  resistance,  •  Standard 
varieties  of  guayule  have  been  found  to  be  severely  injured  by  cold 
in  parts  of  •i'^ew  Mexico  and:Texas  formerly  considered  v;ithin  the 
guayule  range.  ^ 

Poor  stands  in  nurseries  and  direct-seeded  plantations  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  in  some  cases  to  be  the  result  of  damping-o'ff  before  the  seedlings 
emerge  from  the  soil,  caused  by  certain  species  of  fungi.  Guayule  was 
found  to  be  more  susceptible  to  this  pre-emergency  damping-off  than 
conmon  c-rops  such  as  tomato,  broccoli,  lettuce  and  onion.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  controlling  the  disease  by  chemical  treatment  of  the 
seed  before  sowing. 

Guayule  strains  vary  in  their  susceptibility  td  root  diseases,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Verticillium  wilt  and  Texas  cotton  root  rot.  Selected 
strains  showing  resistance  to  these  diseases  are  being  further  tested. 
Disease  control  service  is  rendered  for  both  field  plantations  and 
experimental  areas.  A  manual  of  field  diseases  and  their  control  is 
in  preparation. 

On  a  small  scale  it  has  been  determined  tha,t  guayule  shrub'-' can  be 
successfully  stored  in  the  form  of  ensilage  without  deterioration 
of  the  rubber.  Trench  silos  might  offer  a  cheap  and  effective  means 
of  shrub  storage  in  order  to  keep  mills  in  operation  during  the  season 
when  freshly  harvested  guayule  is  not  available  for  milling.  However, 
this  method  has  not  been  proven  on  a  large  scale. 

Guayule  in  Latin  Americat  In  additon  to  the  indicator  plots  in  the 
United  States,  nine  have  been  established  in  Mexico  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  guayule  production  in  the  central  plateau  area,  vrhere 
irrigation  is  required,  and  in  the  grasslands  of  the  States  of  Durango, 
Zacatecas,  and  Guanajuato  and  the  shrublands  of  the  State  of  Huevo 
Leon,  where  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  cultivation  without  irrigation. 
Advice  and  assistance- have  been  extehded' to  private  corporations  inter¬ 
ested  in  planting  guayule  at  their  own  expense  for  rubber  production. 
This  work  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Mexico,  which  has  supplied  all  land  arid  facilitated 
the  work  in  many  ways. 

Advice  and  assistance  have  been  extended  to  Argentina,  Chile  and 
Uruguay.  Nurseries  have  been  established  .under  direct  guidance  from 
this  Department  and  f.ield  plantings  were  made  in  afeas  indicated  by ’■ 
our  surveys  .as  being  suitable  .for  cultivation  of  guayule.  After  this 
preliminary  assistance,  no  further  active  participation  in  -the  work  in 
these  countries  is  contemplated,  though  further  advice  and  assistance  '  - 
ma,y  be  extended  by  correspondence. 
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Insect  oontrol;-  Several  important  insect'  problems  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  propagation  of  guayule.  The  most  serious  insect 
pest  has  been  the  grasshoppers  moving  in  from  the  wild  range  on  to 
the  plantations  in  California,  Poison  bait  programs  reduce  losses 
from  these  outbreaks  to  minor  proportions. 

The  program  to  develop  high-yielding  strains  and  good  seed  crops  of 
gua;'nile’has  suffered  from  attacks  of  plant  bugs  of  the  genus  Lygas 
which  have  caused  sterility  in  some  strains  of  seed.  In  some  experi¬ 
mental  areas  the  harvester  ant,  lacebugs,  leaf-cutting  ants  and  ter¬ 
mites  have  been  sufficiently  injurious  to  require  control  measures. 

Processing  research;  Intensive  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  studies  have 
been  made  looking  to  the  development  of  improved  methods  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gua;;nile  rubber. 

These  efforts  have  been  focused  primarily  on  items  of  design  of  the 
first  new  factory  as  being  of  first  importance,  and  directed  toward 
solving  of  the  new  and  special  problems  presented  in  the  processing 
of  youhg  shrub  and  toward  the  production  of  a  higher  quality  rubber 
8-t  a  lovrer  cost,.  •,  , 

Through  a  combination  of  research,  pilot  mill  operation  and  factory 
trial,  a  refinement  of  the  pebble  milling  process  has  been  completed, 
equipment  for  chopping,  crushing  and  drying  the  shrub  has  been  largely 
standardised  .and.  the  proper  method  of  Storing  baled  shrub  has  been 
determined.  Defoliation  prior  to  milling  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard 
practice,  as  it  reduces  the  amount  of  material  to  be  milled  and  improves 
the  quality  of  the  rubber.  - 

Young  shrub  is  far  more  difficult  to  handle  before  and  during  processing 
than  the  old  shrub,  for  which  a  method  of  processing,  while  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  has  been  developed,  and  on  which  most  of  the  information 
available  has  been  based, .  Improvements  over  former  methods  employed 
have  been  developed  and  information  of  distinct  value  obtaihed  concern¬ 
ing  methods  which  could  not  be  applied  to  young  shrub.  Some  of  the 
more  important  developments  are  noted  below. 

Young  shrub  has  abundant  foilage  which  is  very  lov;  in  rubber  content 
and  presents  difficulties  in  processing.  Doilage  removal  by  brief 
immersion  of  bales  in  boiling  water,  will  offer,  economies  in  whatever 
storage  and  conditionihg  of  shrub  may  be  required  for  year-round 
factory  operation  and  will  increase  markedly  the  rubber  producing  capa¬ 
city  of  factories. 

Studies  of  the  complicated  problem  of  retting  large  quantities  of  young 
shrub  have  developed  the  possibilities  of  a  brief  but  effective  retting 
of  shallow  layers  of  cut  shrub.  It  is  hoped  that  such  retting  will  re¬ 
sult  in  further  increase  of  factory  milling  capacity  and  the  production 
of  a  crude  rubber  markedly  lower  in  resin  content. 
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Waterlogging  of  cork  that  contaminates  crude  rubber  after  milling  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  few  seconds  application  of  high  pressure 
in  place  of  the  former  SO-minute  batch  treatment  in  large  pressure 
vessels.  This  method  will  offer  smoother  flow  of  material  and  lower 
equipment  and  operating  costs. 

Studies  in  tray  and  continuous  belt  dryers  have  further  confirmed  the 
marked  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  air  drying  of  rubber  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  through-circulation  belt  dryer  over  conventional  batch-drying  in 
vacuum.  .  Developed  also  were  the  advantages  of  drying  at  lower  tempera¬ 
tures,*  gradually  stepped  up  to  a  final  200°  D,  and,  in  the  handling  of 
tacky  young-shrub  yorms,  the  advantages  of  a  single  belt  dryer  over  a  .  . 
two-belt  dryer  in  simplicity  and  control  of  operation  and  some  reduc¬ 
tion  in  initial  cost.  -  ■ 

Other  contributions  to  fs,ctory  design  and  operation  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  shrub  for  milling,  flotation,  worm- 
purification  and  other  items. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  items  involving  first  factory  operations  which 
had  been  deferred  for  work  immediately  affecting  factory  design.  In¬ 
vestigation  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  insoluble 
material  in  the  crude  rubber  by  means  of  treatment  with  caustic,  ammonia. 
and  detergents  of  various  types. 

In  connection  with  reduction  of  insolubles,  laboratory-scale  investi¬ 
gation  is  being  conducted  on  deresination  with  acetone  for  comparison 
of  low-insolubles,  acetone-extracted  rubber  with  the  product  of  alco¬ 
holic  potash  deresination  which  produces  low-insolubles  rubber. 

Current  investigation  of  recovery  of  rubber  as  la^tex  will  increase  in 
scale  in  the  fiscal  year  1945.  Efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  a  com¬ 
bination  latex-retting  process  which  offers  two  grades  of  rubber,  one 
of  high  quality  and  the  other  better  than  the  present  resiniferous  grade. 

Pretreatment  of  shrub:  Chemical  Tretreatment  of  shrub  in  order  to  make  sub- 
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sequent  processing  simpler,  less  severe  and  less  costly  holds  possibili¬ 
ties  as  yet  inadequately  investigated.  If  such  investigation  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  in  1945  and  holds  further  substantial  promise,  continuation  is 
considered  warranted. 

Quality  of  guayule  rubbers:  The  exact  reasons  for  variations  in  quality 
of  guayule  rubbers  obtained  by  various  methods  and  treatments  and  the  •' 
reasons  for  certain  points  of  inferiority  to  hevea  rubber  are  not  clear 
and  research  to  determine,  the  constituents  of  guayule  rubber  which  are 
harmful,  neutral  or  beneficial  appears  desirable  in  order  to  furnish 
definite  guidance  in  efforts  to  improve  guayule  quality. 

Investigation  of  the  compounding  of  the  various  guayule  rubbers  alone 
and  with  synthetics  is  also  planned,  so  that  reliable  information  on 
guayule  rubbers  will  be  available. 
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Tests  recently  completed  "by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  on  experimental 
lots  of  resinous  and  deresinated  California  guayule  rubber  were  designed 
to  learn  whether  guayule  could  be  used  as  a  100  percent  replacement  for 
hevea  rubber  in  the  outer  plies  of  large  heavy  duty  tires,  and  whether 
it  would  serve  as  a  cement  between  the  GR-S  plies  to  secure  building 
tack.  These  tests  were  confined  to  Heavy  Duty  9,00”  x  20”  tires. 

Standard  GR-S  rubber  was  used  in  the  tread  and  sidewalls,  the  carcass 
plies  and  in  the  ply  'under  the  tread. 

The  all-iiTiportant  Ho.  9  and  Ho.  10  carcass  plies  were  made  from  guayule 
rubber.  Plies  Hos.  9  and  10  are  critical  and,  in  most  cases,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  hevea  rubber  to  reduce  heat  deterioration. 

In  laboratory  tests  the  tires  were  run  to  blow-out  failure,  which 
occurred  in  every  case  in  the  GR-S  plies. 

In  road  tests,  although  failures  from  smooth  tread,  tread  cracks,  ply 
failures,  etc.,  were  recorded,  in  no  case  was  there  failure  in  the 
guayule  plies  Ho,  9  and  Ho.  10. 

Guayule  as  a  cement  was  not  satisfactory  as  a  100  percent  replacement 
for  hevea  rubber. 

In  conclusion  the  Heport  states: 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  untreated  guayule  should  be  considered 
for  use  as  a  substitute  for  natural  (hevea)  rubber  in  tire 
stocks.  It  is  recommended  that  further  testing  in  tires  be 
done  to  substantiate  this  conclusion." 

High  quality  rubbers:  Deresinated  rubber,  higher  quality  guayule  rubber 
than  the  ordinary  resiniferous  or  retted  product,  may  be  required  for 
general  or  specific  purposes  in  the  present  rubber  shortage  situation 
and  it  is  considered  advisa^ble  to  prepare,  within  limits  of  f-unds,  to 
meet  such  demands.  For  this  reason  continued  investigation  of  the  most 
promising  deresination  processes  is  planned:  Extraction  by  alcoholic 
potash  and  extraction  by  acetone  preceded  by  treatment  to  reduce  the 
insoluble  content  of  the  crude  rubber.  That  definite  quality  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained  by  deresination  is  already  established  and  the 
objective  of  such  work  will  be  to  determine  the  process  which  will 
offer  the  best  quality-cost  balance. 

Rubber  from  guayule  latex:  Guayule  rubber  most  nearly  ap^oaching  hevea 
in  its  "nerve”  and  certain  other  characteristics  has  been  obtained  from 
the  latex  of  lush  shrub.  Investigation  of  latex  recovery  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  considerably  by  the  centrifuging  equipment  available  but  possibili¬ 
ties  of  recovery  of  rubber  from  dilute  dispersions  of  latex  by  means 
other  than  centrifuging  offer  promise,  A  combination  latex-retting  pro¬ 
cess,  purposely  limiting  the  amount  recovered  as  latex,  offers  the  best 
over-all  cost  possibilities  and  is  favored,  with  mechanical  coagulation, 
for  continued  investigation. 
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3y--products:  G-ua:,aile  "bagasse,  leaves  and  resins  offer^  many  "by-product 

possi"bilities:  Alcohol  or  yeast  from  hydrolyzed" hagaSse, "plasticizers , 
plastics,  resins  and  pharmaceutieal  products  from  resins.  Processing  , 
guayule  rubber  creates  a  considerable  tonnage  of  waste  material  as 
compared  with  the  crude  rubber  produced.  Perhaps  some  Pf  this  material 
will  find  its  highest  use  as  fuel  for  the  processing  plant.  If  a  p.or- 
tion  of  the  waste  material  could  be  marketed  at  a  profit,  this  would 
effect  a  reduction  in  the  cost  per  "pound  of  crude-  rubber  produced. 

Extraction  by  Jordan  process:  Studies  are  being  conducted  to  evaluate 
the  cost  of  processing  the  shrub  with  the  Jordan  type  paper  mill , as  a 
substitute  for  the  pebble  milling.  At  this  stage  of  the  development 
the  chief  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the  acetone  and  benzene 
insolubles  in  the  crude  rubber  resulting  from  this  process  are  reduced, 
by  at  least  50^  in  experimental  extraction  compared  with  rubber  milled 
by  the  Conventional  pebble  milling  process,  and  that  greatly  reduced 
power  costs  are  indicated. 

New  factory  operations?  The  new  factory  now  being  constructed  at 
Bakersfield,'  Cai  r'.'ornD a,  will  process  young  shrub  grown  under  climatic 
and  soil  conditf cms  different  from  Salinas,  where  experimental  work  is 
being  carried  or.„  The  b.-ha’/ior  of  young  shrub  in  processing  has  been 
found  to  vary  appreciably  with  the  seasons  and  other  field  conditions. 

Nhat  differences  will  be  found  in  processing  Bakersfield  shrub  cannot, 
be  predicted  with  certainty. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  of  the  innovations  designed  into  the  new  factory, 
it  is  anticipated  that  studies  of  operations  and  cxp'rrimental  work  will 
be  required  to  assist  in  removing  inevitable  "bugs'"  and  in  obtaining 
the  highest  efficiency  and  quality  of  product  poss-ible.  Additional 
study  of  retting  under  Bakersfield  conditions  also  may  be  desirable. 

General;  The  foregoing  research  and  development  program  is  directed 
primarily  tovmrd  obtaining  results  that  ceu  profitably  be  applied 
within  the  limitations  of  the  present  program. 
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Cryptostegia 

The  development  of  crypto.stegip,  as  an-  emergency  source  of  natural 
rulDlier  "became  p.  part  of  the  over-all  ru'b’ber  production  program.  The 
Boa,rd  of  Economic  Warfare  (nov;  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration) 
made  a  contract  with  a  Ha.itian  corporation,  the  Societe  Ha.itiano- 
Americaine  de  Eeveloppement  Agricole  (commonly  knov'n  as  SHADA)  for 
the  planting  of  up  to  100,000  acres  of  cryptostegia.  Further  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  cultivation  in  Mexico  v/ere  considered  "but  none  was 
consummated.  The  program  in  Ha.iti  did  not  develop  as  expected  and 
instead  of  up  to  100,000  acres,  only  43,000  acres  v;ere  actually 
planted.  Of  these  43,000  acres  only  approximately  l4,000  were 
fina.lly  considered  as  having  given  satisfactory  grov/th.  Yields  v/ere 
disappointing  and  estimates  of  cost  of  producing  the  ruh'ber  v\fere  high. 
During  1944  the  contract  v/ith  SHADA  was  canceled  and  all  plantings 
other  than  experimental  plots  v;ere  destroyed. 

Progress  and  Current  Program; 

Tipping  tests;  The  study  of  yields  of  cryptostegia  o"btaina"ble  "by 
tipping  the  long  v;hip-like  leaders  ha.s  "been  continued.  Further  tests 
of  the  sled  device  have  indicated  that  apprecia'ble  savings  may  "be  made 
in  the  cost  of  ru"b"ber  collection  and  that  the  puality  of  the  rulolDer  so 
produced  is  satisfactory.  A  nev/  tipping  procedure,  developed  in 
Mexico,  gives  even  greater  promise.  This  involves  clipping  the  plants 
with  hedge  clippers,  followed  hy  dragging  oiled  cloth  over  the  tops  of 
the  plants  to  collect  the  exuding  latex.  Surprisingly  good  results 
have  "been  o"bta.ined  in  the  preliminary  tests  of  this  device  and 
apprecia'ble  savings  appear  possilDle  in  the  cost  of  ruh'ber  collection. 

This  involves,  in  addition,  the  development  of  practica'ole  methods  of 
saving  the  clippings  and  mechanically  seua.rating  the  ru'b'ber  which  co¬ 
agulates  as  plugs  on  the  ends  of  the  clipped  "branches.  In  the  hand¬ 
tipping  methods,  these  ru'b'ber  plugs  from  clippings  are  picked  by  hand 
but  to  get  the  maximum  sa.vings  in  ma.npower  it  would  be  necessary  in 
using  hedge  clippers  to  collect  the  clippings  a,nd  separate  the  plugs 
mechanically. 

Processing  research:  Efforts  over  the  pa.st  two  years  to  develop  a 
mecha,nical  method  for  the  recovery  of  rubber  from  cryptostegia  leaves 
and  stems  ha.ve  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  About  90^  of  "the  rubber  in 
crjrptostegia  leaves  occurs  firmly  bound  in  protoplasts  in  the  palisade 
cells  and  cannot  be  recovered  directly  either  b3^  solvent  extraction  or 
by  any  knov/n  mechanical  disintegrating  devices. 

Hov/ever,  it  has  been  established  in  pilot  laboratory  experiments  that 
anaerobic  fermentation  of  boiled  cryptostegia  leaves  with  Clostridium 
roseum  \irill  liberate  the  rubber-bearing  protoplasts,  permitting  their 
sepa.re.tion  from  the  bagasse  by  passage  of  the  material  over  a  vibrating 
screen.  The  ”cell"  rubber  may  then  be  recovered  by  successive  extraction 
with  acetone  and  benzol.  This  step  is  cuite  analogous  to  the  solvent 
extraction  method  found  necessary  to  recover  rubber  from  goldenrod. 
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Further  purification  of  this  solvent  extracted  ruhher  yielded  a 
product  having  poor  tensile  and  other  properties.  Although  this 
procedure,  i.e.,  retting  followed  hy  solvent  extraction,  may  he 
technically  feasible,  there  is  serious  ouestion  of  its  commercial 
practicability,  particulerly  in  viev/  of  the  lov;  Quality  product 
obtained. 


Plan  of  Work;  In  view  of  the  discontinuation  of  all  field  plantings 
of  cryptostegia  in  Hp.iti,  all  phases  of  research  on  this  plant  having 
to  do  with  immediate  emergency  production  of  rubber  v;ill  be  terminated 
during  the  fiscal  year  19^5- 

PASSEFGER-CAREYIirG  VEHICLES 

ITo  nevr  passenger-carrying  vehicles  were  purchased  for  this  project 
in  19^5*  -A-s  most  of  the  50  olh  vehicles  recuired  for  the  trans-  ; 
portation  of  project  technical  workers  and  supervisory  officers  between  j 
headouarters  projects  and  districts  were  acauired  from  surplus  property 
lists,  e.nd  on  v/hich  annual  maintenauce  is  high,  it  is  now  desired  to 
purcha.se  two  nev/  vehicles  to  provide  dependable  tra.nsportation  for 
necessary  field  inspection. 


3ALAEI33  AlO  3ZPE1TS3S 


WAA  POOD  ADMIDI STRATI OP 
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SAloABIES  AlTD  EXPSHSBS ,  WAR  FOOE  ADIIIHISTRATIOE 

530,700,000 

10.000,000 


-20,700,000 


The  funds  appropri^ited  under  this  item  are  used,  under  tne  direct  on  of 
the  War  Food  Atoini strator ,  to  finance  war  food  and  related  activities  01 
the  Office  of  Eistrihution,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  State  ^xten- 
Sion  Services,  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities,  and  other  components 
of  the  War  Eood  Administration*  The  over-all  direction  and  coordination, 
as  well  as  the  special  war  services  financed  hy  this  pppronriat ion  are 
essential  to  effective  war  food  administration. 

These  activities  include  such  wartime  functions  as  (l)  determination  of 
total  food  requirements  and  assignment  of  allocations,  based  on  to^a- 
food  suprlies,  among 'ciirilians,  military,  allied  and  other  claimants, 

(2)  food  order  administration  and  enforcement,  including  set-aside  orders 
to  reserve  needed  supplies  for  the  armed  forces  and  allies,  limitation 
orders  to  conserve  supplies  or  divert  them  to  essential  uses,  and  orders 
containing  quota  provisions  to  restrict  sales  of  critical _ commodit les 
to  civilians  on  the  basis  of  percentages  of  past  consumption,  ascer¬ 
taining  requirements  and  providing  critical  materials  for  the  food 
processing  industry,  (M)  det errnina.tion  of  civilian  food  requirements, 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  for  civilian  needs,  and  best  use  of  such 
supplies,  (5)  d.evelopment  of  Ha.tional  and  Sta.te  uroduction  goals  ,  or^ 
food  crops  and  for  feed  and  other  agricultural  crops,  (6)  local  service 
to  farm.ers  in  feed  transportation  and  distribution,  rationing  and  alio 
cation  of  farm  machinery,  building  supplies,  fertilizer,  etc.,  and^ 
certification  for  tires  and  off-highway  gasoline,  (7)  State  Extension 
assistance  in  emergency  production  anc^  conservation  programs,  assur¬ 

ing  an  adequate  supuly  of  farm  and  food  processing  machinery,  equipment, 
materials  and  facilities  to  assure  meeting  production  goals  by  securing 
VIP3  allocations  of  critical  materials,  and  scheduling  the  production  of 
agricultural  and  processing  equipment  and  component  partfe,^and  farm 

wage  ceiling  determinations  in  critical  areas  where  inflationary  wages 
threaten  the  successful  production  or  harvesting  of  crops. 

The  tabulation  on  the  following  page  shows  the  estimatea  aistribution 
of  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  19^6,  under  the  estimate  of  ol0,000,000 
as  provided  in  the  Budget.  The  complex  nature  of  the  war  food  situation 
and  ina.bility  to  foresee  all  contingencies  thab  nay  aris.e,  may  make  it 
necessary,  as  has  been  the  case  in  past  years,  to^ effect  adjustments 
■in  funds  as  the  year  progresses  betx^een  the  agencies  and  functions 
indicated. 

More  detailed  explanations  of  the  separate  changes  for  1QU6,  as 
descriptions  of  the  work  performed  with  these  funds  are  included  in  e 
notes  covering  the  agencies  to  which  allotments  or  transfers  are  made. 


Appropriation  Act,  1945  . 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . . . 

Change  for  19h6: 

Overtime  d.ecrease  ....  -1, 853*^07 

Other  decrease  .  -18,846,193 
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SALARIES  AHD  EXPENSES,  WAP.  EOOD  ADMIITISTEATIOIT 


1944 

Estimate 

Increa.se  or 

1945 

1946 

Decrea.se 

Office  of  Distribution: 

Eood  reouirements  p.nd  allocations  .  . 

$1,664,335 

* 

$1,996,240 

$650,000 

-$1,346,240 

Eood  order  administration . .1. 

7,060,077 

7,5^1,000 

.3,500,000 

-4,o4i,ooo 

Eood  processing  materials  and  / 

■facilities  . T. 

256,909 

44i,7gg 

295,200 

673,000 

-295,200 

-373,000 

Civilian,  ■food  reouirements . . 

300,000 

nutrition  program  . . . C-.  . . 

319.653 

522,000 

50,000 

-472,000 

Total  . 

9,742,762 

11,022,640 

4,500,000 

-b , 522 , 640 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency: 

Service  to  farmers  in  procurement  of 
eouiument  and  su'O'olies  - . 

2,250,000 

+2,250,000 

Eeed  transportation  and  distribution 

942,015 

942,015 

500,000 

-442,015 

Rationing,  a.lloca,tion  of  equipment , 
etc . . . . 

4,949,747 

5,079,465 

1,207,000 

-3,272,465 

Transportation  (tires,  off-highway 
gas ,  etc. )  . 

2,932,042 

2,932,042 

-2,932,042 

Other  local -v/ar  food  services 

4oo , g70 

91,500 

-  - 

91,500 

Total  . 

9,224,674 

9,045,022 

3,957,000 

*-5,022,022 

'Extension  Service: 

Payments  to  States  . . . . 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

-4,000,000 

Eedere.l  Extension '  Service  . 

33,476 

62,790 

-  - 

-62,790 

Total  . 

2,033,476 

4,062,790 

_  _ 

-4,062,790 

Office  of  Materials  and  Eaxilities 
(materials,  supplies,  .machinery  and 
eouipm.ent)  .  . o 

1,051,060 

921,210 

500,000 

-421,210 

Office  of  Production  (feed  management 
and  production  goals)  . ^ 

205,731 

221,272 

200,000 

-21,272 

Office  of  Labor; 

Eood  industry  labor  . 

22,743 

43,965 

20,000 

-23,965 

Wage  stabilization  . . . 

135,151 

353.277 

_  _ 

-353,277 

Total  . 

157, -294 

397,242 

20,000 

-377,242 

Office  of  -mr  Eood  Adr'inistrat or  .... 

266,405 

225,234 

269,000 

+43,766 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Budget  and  Einance  . 

45,746 

4i , 943 

26,650 

-15,293 

/  Personnel  . . . . 

32,263 

54,120 

36.600 

-17,520 

Plant  and  Operat'ions  .  .  ; . 

34,047 

9,970 

6,750 

-3,220 

Total  . .  .  .' . . . !  .  .  .  . 

112,656 

106,033 

70 , 000 

-36,033 

Office  of  Solicitor  . 

159,717 

190,215 

100 , 000 

-90,215 

Office  of  Information: 

Salaries  and  expenses . . . 

205,560 

224,733 

150,000 

-74,723 

Printing  and  binding  . 

.30,000 

25,000 

25,000 

-60,000 

Total  . 

235,560 

309,723 

175,000 

-134,723 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
Special  eco'nomic  problems  . 

33,000 

30 , 000 

-2,000 

Program  surveys  . 

g6,ooo 

75,000 

30,000 

-45,000 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates  . 

i44 , 000 

149,000 

149,000 

_  _ 

Total  . . 

230,000 

262,000 

209,000 

-53,000 

Unallotted  reserve  for  emergencies  . . 

1,039,620 

2,015,546 

-  - 

-2,015,546 

Total,  sa.laries  and  expenses,  IVEA 

24,465,615 

22,246,193 

10,000,000 

-12,246,193 

Overtime  . . . 

1,734,325 

1,253,207 

-  - 

-1,253,207 

Total 

26.200.000 

30.700.000 

10.000,000 

-20,700,000 

*  Shovm  ijuader  schedules  lor  (l)  National  and  State  and  (2)  Countv  Associa-' 
tion  expenses. 


CHAImGSS  liT  LMGUAG-S 

The  es'timates  include  pro-poshd  cliaJiges  in-  language  as  follows  (new 

language  underscofed,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  hrackets): 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  expenses'  necessary  to  enahle  the  ivar 
Food  Administration  to  nerform  its  functions,  includir^  those  pre- 
scrihed  "by  Executive  Orders  92SO,  93^0?  93-22,  9328,.  and  G334,  inde¬ 
pendently  or.  in  coopera.tion  (hy  transfer  of  funds  or  otherwise) 
with*  public  and.  private,  agencies  and  individuals,  other  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ■  else^^fhere  [in  accordance 
with  the  nrovisions  of  la.w  applicable  to  the  anuointment  and  com¬ 
pensation  of  uersons^  employed,  by  the  ^ricultural.  Adjustment 
Agency],  including  not  to  exceed  [$50,0Q0]  $£3 ,000  for  [the  tem-. 
porary]  employment  [of  persons  or  prgani.zations,  bj/-  contract  or 
otliervrise  v/ithout  regard  to  the  CLassif ication  Act  of  lG23i-  as  . 
amended]  pursuant  .to  the  second,  sentence  of  section  IQS,  (a.).  Pf  the 
Act  of  September  21,'  19.44  (Public  Law  425 ) ;  ectual  transpontation 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  and  pot,  to  exceed  ..Sip.  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  of  persons  serving,  vdiile  away  from  their  per- 
iiianent  homes-  in  an  advisory  cap.a.citj''.  to  or  employed.,  bj;'  the  ’i*/a.r. 

Food.  Administra.tion,  without  other;  compensation  -fro-m  the  United 
States,  except  that  such  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  [S200,000;’ 
upon  authori-.zation  or  a.pprovaJ.  of  the  Uar  Food..  Adm-inistratpr ,  travel 
expenses  to  and  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of -business  in 
accordance  vrith  the  St andard.ized.  Governi'nent  Travel  Regulations  not 
to  exceed.  §20,000  including  tra.vel-  in  privately?’  owned  auto.mobi,les , 
of  persons  employed  intermittently  away  from, their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  a.s  consultants  and.  receiving  co-mpens.ation  on  a 
per  d.iem  vdien  actually' employed  basis]  $115,000;  printing  and  bind¬ 
ing;  the  purchase  of  lawbooks,  books  of  reference,  periodicals, 
and.  not  to  exceed  [S800]  for  newspapers;  and  the  purchase  of 

one ,  operation,  and  maintenance  [(including  two  in  the  District  of 
Columbia)]  of  two  passenger-carrying  vehicles  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  L$3^»7Q0»00Q]-  $10,0.00,000:  Provided.]  [That  the  applica.- 
ble  appropriatio'hs  ava.ilahle-  to  the  Vfar  Food  Administration,  cur¬ 
rent  at  the  time  services  a, re  rend.ered,  or.  payment  therefor  is 
received,  .may  be  reimbursed  by  nongovernm.ental  agencies  or  foreign  .. 
governments  (by  ad>.vance.  credits  or.  reimbursements )  for  the  .a.ctual  v 
or  estimated  costs,  as  determined  by'tlie  Uar'Food  A.dministration, 
incid.ent  to  procuring  agricultural,  co.mmodities’ for  such  nongovern¬ 
mental  agencies  or  foreign  govermrients :  .  Provided -further.,.]  That 
none.,  of  the  fund.s.  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  f.pr  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  or.  execution  pf  orders  under  which  assess.ments  are  made 
against  producers  or  handlers  of  agricultural  products,,  excepting 
vr-alnuts,.  for.  administration  of 'such  orders:  Provided  further, 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  agricultural 
;  wage  stabilization  with,  respect  to  any  co.m.mod.ity  unless  a  majority 
of  the  pro-ducers  of  such  com.modity.  v/ithin  the  area  affected  have 
reouested .  the  intervention  of  the.  Administrator,  of ,  the ,  Uar  Food  , 
Administration.  ' 
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In  viev;  of  the  over-all  reduction  in  funds,  the  proposed  an-oronriation 
langua^’e  for  1946  reduces  the  dollar  limitations  prescribed  for  the 
follov/ing  special  services:  (l)  Temporarv  em-oloyment  of  persons  or 
organizations  by  contract  or  otherwise;  (?)  payment  of  tra.vel  and  $10 
per  diem  of  persons  serving  while  away  from  their  nermanent  homes  in  an 
a-dvisory  capacity  or  employed  by  the  VJar  Food  Administration  without 
other  compensation  from  the  United  States;  and  (3)  nurch.-.se  of  news- 
paners.  The  nasserjger-carr.ying  vehicle  lirnita.tion  is  revised  to  limit 
purchases  to  one,  and  onera^tion  to  two,  vehicles  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Provision  for  payment  of  travel  ezeoenses  from  their  homes  or  nlaxes  of 
business  of  consultants  paid  on  a.  per  diem  vdien  actually  employed  basis 
is  deleted  since  simila.r  authority  for  the  Government  as  a  whole  is 
proposed  in  Section  201  (g)  of  the  Independent  Offices  General  Provisions 
of  the  Budget. 

The  following  changes  result  from  the  enactment  of  the  Depa.rtment  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1244,  ^a-cn^roved  September  21,  1944  (Public 
Law  425):  (1)  Ref  erence  to  em^ployment  in  ancordance  with  provisions 

of  lavr  applicable  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  is  deleted 
since  that  authority  is  contained  in  Section  JOS  (a)  of  the  Organic 
Act;  (2)  provision  for  temporarj^  employment  bj^  conta.ct  or  otherwise 
is  revised  to  incomora.te  specific  reference  to  the  second  sentence  of 
Section  fOo  (a)  of  the  Organic  Act,  vliich  authorizes  such  employment; 

(3)  provision  for  reimbursement  by  nongovernmental  agencies  or  foreign 
goverunents  for  costs  of  commodities  purchased  for  them  is  deleted, 
since  such  reimbursement  is  authorized  by  Section  402  of  the  Organic 
ACt  . 

OFFICS  OF  TH3  lAR  FOOD  gDhIFISTRATOR 
( Allotment  from  "Salaries  and  emenses  , 

.■iar  Food  Admini st ral ion"  ) 

1945  allotment . 

Budget  estima.te,  1946 . 

Ghp-nge  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease. .  -24,766 

Increase .  +43  ,766 


IDCRTLiSD 

The  net  increase  of  $19,000  for  1246  consists  of  a  decrease  of  $24,766 
for  overtime ,  and 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $43,766  to  provide  for  the  same  staff  in  1946  as  estirre.ted 

at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  5^ea.r  1942,  principally  in  the  recently 

established  Office  of  Surplus  Property  and  Reconversion.  The 
Director  of  Surplus  Property  and  Reco'nversion  supervises  and  co¬ 
ordinates  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  b'ar  Food 
Admini stral ion  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (Public  Laz^r 
457,  7Sth  Congress),  the  Uar  Uobiliza.tion  and  Reconversion  Act  of 
1944  (Public  La.w  458,  'jZt'h  Congress)  and  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act  of  1944  (Public  La.w  395  >  72^4  Congress). 


$250,000 

269,000 

+  19,000  (1) 


4 

i 
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'vOHK  miDER  THIS  ALLOTITSHT 

This  allotment  finances  the  immediate  Office  of  the  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator,  a.ssistant  administrators,  immediate  sta.ff  advisors  and  as¬ 
sistants  and  their  secretaripj.  and  clerical  help.  Provision  is  in¬ 
cluded  for  (a)  a  Director  of  Price  to  supervise  all  functions  of  the 
Administration  relating  to  approval  of  manim.um  prices  to  be  fixed  for 
agricultural  commodities  or  nroducts;  relating  to  nrice  sunnort  programs 
in  connection  with  narticular  commodities;  and  relating  to  -orice  sta¬ 
bilization  onerations ,  (b)  a  Director  of  Sunplus  Pronerty  and  Reconver¬ 
sion,  vdiose  duties  are  outlined  above,  (c)  a.  Director  of  Transportation 
to  coordina.te  the  transportation  v/ork  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
War  Food  Administration,  formulate  and  supervise  the  execution  of 
general  transportation  policies,  and  direct  Adm.inistra.tion  activities 
in  connection  with  the  movement  of  farming  and  food  processing 
m.aterials  or  facilities  v;ithin,  intp  and  out  of  the  country,  (d)  a 
Director  of  Vfeter  Utilization  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  functions 
end  responsibilities  of  the  agencies  of  the  Administration  with  respect 
to  all  phases  of  water  development,  use  and  disposal,  and  (e)  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rational  War  Soard. 

ro  attempt  is  made  under  this  allotment  to  provide  detailed  budgetanjA, 
personnel  and  general  operations  sex-vices  for  the  units,  involved, 
responsibility  for  these  functions  having  been  assigned  to  the  appro- 
T)riate  established  organizations  of  the  Office  of  the  Secreta.ry, 

PAS 3MGSR-CARRYIHG  VDHI CLES 

Two  passenger-carrying  vehicles  are  operated  under  the  allotment  to 
the  Office  of  the  Wa.r  Food  Administrator  and  are  used  for  local  trans¬ 
portation  of  officials  of  the  War  Food  Administration  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  official  duties.  The  Budget  authorizes  the  replacement 
of  one  of  these  vehicles  in  1946,  should  that  become  necessary,  at  a 
gross  cost  of  6I5OO  with  an  estimated  trade-in  allowance  of  <+=300,  in 
accordance  vrith  uniform  budget  policy  as  to  amounts  for  medium-weight 
cars. 


I 
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PENAXTY  fiAIL 

Spction  2,  Pg  13110  Lav/  364,78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  ^'^ar  Food  Administrator) 


Catea:ory  1  Category  2  Total 

l9^'-5  ^  _  $i,46o  $l,46o 

19^6  -  - _ i,46o _ i,46o 

Oil  ange  -  - _ -  -  _ -  - 


Category  2  consists  of  replies  to  letters  a-ddressed  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  his  immediate  staff  from  the  public,  including 
members  of  Congress,  individual  farmers,  associations  of  farmers. 

State  and  local  farm  officials  and  organizations,  and  many  other 
individuals  interested  in  war  food  programs.  It  also  includes 
correspondence  material  and  enclosures  sent  from  the  Administrator's 
office  to  individuals  and  organizations  affected  by  v/ar  food  programs. 
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OFFICE  OF  PROnjCTIOIT 

(a)  Allotment  from  "Salp-ries  and  expenses, 
V/ ar _ Food  Administr at^ n ' ' 

1945  allotment . 

Budget  estimate,  1946. 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease 
Other  decrease, . . 


PROJECT  STATEIvOlTT 


-32,122 

-gi.gyg 


$314,000 

200,000 


-114,000 


Project 

1944 

1945 

(esti.mated) 

1946 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Feed  m.anagement . 

2.  Production  goals . 

3.  Conservation  programs 

4.  Overtime  costs . 

$53,632 

26,983 

61,729 

22,269 

$l4g,l6l 

115,629 

lg,0gg 

32,122 

$95 , 600 
io4,4oo 

-$52,561  (: 

-  11,229  (c 

-  lg,0gg  (: 

-  32,122 

Total  available . 

'224.673 

314,000 

200,000 

-114,000 

Estimated  savings . 

3.327 

Total  estimate . 

22g,000 

314,000 

200,000 

-114,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $ll4,000  in  this  item  for  1946  consists  of  the  ^^2,122 

decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  follov/ing: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $32,561  the  feed  management  -project.  Possible  im¬ 
provements  in  the  livestock  feed  sironly  situation  are  expected  to 
Toermit  some  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  control  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  effective  distribution  and  utilization  of  feed  in 
order  to  maintain  a  balance  betv/een  livestock  production  and 
available  feed  supplies. 

(2)  A  decres.se  of  311,229  the  nroduction  goals  -project.  Past  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  the  coordination  and, development  of  production 
goals  v/ill  enable  this  essential  activity  to  be  carried  on  at  a 
slightly  reduced  rate  of  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  glg,0gg  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  Conservation 

Programs  Branch.  The  Conserva.tion  Programs  Branch  was  eliminated 
a.s  an  activity  of  the  Office  of  Production  as  of  September  1,  1944, 
The  cost  of  the  Conservation  Programs  Branch  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  19^5  $lg,0gS  and  thal  amount  be¬ 
comes  a  non-recurring  item  for  1946. 
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••vORK  m^DER  THIS  ^LOTIvJSFT 

The  work  ander  this  allotment  is  concerned  .v;ith  tlie  development  and 
coordination  of  national  and  State  agricultural  production  goals;  the 
evaluation ■  of  production, programs  a,nd  recommendation  of  methods  for 
augmenting' or- adjusting. production  to  meet  rea_uirements ;  the  formula^tion 
and  adjninistration  of  Programs  to  secure  effective  'utilization  of  live¬ 
stock  feed  and  to  maintain  proper  "balance  "betv.^een  live'stock  production 
and  a.vaila'ble  feed -supplies ;  and  the  reviev;  and  making  of  related  recom¬ 
mendations  v/ith  respect  to  support  prices,"  support- programs  ,  and  pro¬ 
posed  maximum  price  regulations.  Representation  "before  the  Reauirement s 
and  Allocations  Committee  is  also  furnished  with  respect  to  food  used 
for  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  production  purposes. 

Of  these  various  activities ,■  the  primary  one  is  the  work  of  developing 
and  coordinating  production  goals — the  Pattern  for  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  .  Considerations  which  must  "be  analyzed  and  correct¬ 
ly  v/eighed  in  establishing  the  go.als  include:  reauirements  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  bo-.th  at  home  and  abroa.d  and  under  cha.-nging  condi¬ 
tions;  capacity  of  the  land  to  produce  under  present  and  probable 
future  situations  as  ,to  labor  supply,  machinery,  fertilizer  and  other 
production  facilities;  marketing  factora  such  as  transportation,,  stor¬ 
age,  processing  and  containers;  prices  vdiich  are  adequate  to  bring  forth 
the  needed  production;  and  the  interrelationship  of  competing  crops. 

In  developing  goals,  it  is  necessary  to  consider- the  related  work  of  all 
Department  and  Wan  Rood  administration  agencies  interested  in  prod-uc- 
tion.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to  drav;  upon  specific  information  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  results  of  production  adjustment 
studies  d.eveloped  by  BAB  in  cooperation  with  the.  various  Land  Grant 
colleges,  the  requirements  information  developed  .-by  the  Requirements 
and  Allocations  Control  of  the  Office  of  Distribution,  and  current  re¬ 
ports  on  production  and  marketing  factors.  . 

Reed  Management 

The  chief  functions  under  this  project  are: 

1.  Development  of  ivational  and  State  production  goals  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products. 

2.  Development  and  administration  of  programs  and  control  measures  to 
secure  effective  distribution  and.  utilizalion  of  feed.,  maintaining 
a  balance  between  livestock  production  and  available  feed  supplies. 

>3«  '  Recommendation  of  program  action,  a.s  related  to  livestock  prod.uc- 
tion .  and'  f eed.  supplies,  v-dth  regard,  to  price  support  and  marcimun: 
Prices;  requirements  for  production  eauipment ,  and  other  factors 
affecting  production  goals. 

At  the  time  this  activity  wa.s  begun,  a.  serious  maldi stribution  of  feed 
supplies  had  been  developing  for  m.ore  than  a  year,  livestock  numbers 
haxl  increased  beyond  the  level  v;hich  could,  be  supplied  from  current 
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feed  i^roduction,  reserves  had  been  reduced  to  mininuin  levels,  and  there 
was  a  diversion  of  feed  supplies-  from  their  normal,  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

War  Pood  Order  ITo. ,  9  was  issued  to  control  the  distribution  and  use  of 
•orotein  meads  in  livestock  feed.  Apioronimately  1,000  .mixed  feed  mamu- 
fa,cturers  v/ho  are  using  urotein  meals  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Order,  v/hich  involves  the  establish.ment  of ,  individua.l  quotas  on  the 
basis  of  average  use  in  1542  and  1943,  certain  set-aside  provisions  for 
a  percentage  of  oilseed  mead  production  for  distribution  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  .War  Pood  Administration,  reports  on  current  use  of  mead,  and 
provision  for  appeals  from  the  limitations  of  the  Order  in  "hardship" 
cases,  -ad.justments  have  been  made  in  the  control  program  to  meet  drou.ght 
and  other  changing  situations.  State  feed,  ad.visory  committees  were  es¬ 
tablished  and  are  functioning  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  processors. 
Government  and  State  field  agencies,  and  the  users  of  mead.  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Order  has  contributed  la.rgely  toward  directing  feed 
concentrate  supplies  in  accordance  v/itli  the  needs  to  reach  livestock 
and  poultry  goads.  It  ve,s  found  possible  in  ITovember  1944  to  d.eclare 
inoperative,  until-  further  notice,  the  provisions  of  War  Pood  Order  Po. 

9  relating  to  manufacturers '  quotas  and  inventory.  The  set-aside  and. 
distribution  provisions  were  continued  in  effect. 

Another  speciad  assign.ment  is  the  reviev;  of  all  material  reouireraents 
and  priority  applications  for  the  feed  aanula.cturing  ind.ustry,  on 
reference  from  the  V/ar  Pood  Administration  Office  of  Materials  and 
Pacilities.  A  chairman  is  furnished  for  the  War  Pood  Administration 
Peed  Allocation  Committee,  v.rhich  controls  distribution  of  Government- 
owned  stocks  of  feed  grains. 

Successful  expansion  to  .meet  emergencj^  war  needs  has  resulted  in  an 
'11-time  record  number  of  livestock  on  farms  in  1044.  Livestock  and. 
poultry  production  schedules  or  "goals"  for  the  periods  ahead  must  be 
planned  with  consideration  for  both  the  available  feed  supplies  and  the 
requirements  for  livestock  products. 

Production  Goals 

The  chief  functions  under  this  project  are: 

1.  Development  of  I’ational  and  State  production  goals  for  food  crops 
and  for  feed  and  other  agricultural  crops. 

2.  Hevievr  of  the  current  progress  of  all  production  programs,  and 
initiation  of  adjustments  or  modifications  necessar^.^  to  axhieve 
the  production  goals. 

3.  Malcing  of  recommendations  to  the  War  Pood  Administration,  as  re¬ 
lated  to  crop  production,  with  regard  to  support  price  programs 
and.  maximum  price  regulations,  farm  ma.chinery  and  other  prod.uction 
and  marketing  facilities,  and  other  factors  affecting  agricultural 
production  under  the  goals. 


7.  1^5  - 

In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  development  of  national  and 
State  goals  for  cron  production,  several  commodity  committees  and  an 
over-all  Goals  Revievr  Committee  ha.ve  been  established  to  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  production  agencies  of  the  V/ar  Rood  Administration  and 
the  Department.  These  comraittees  a.ssure  full  participation  by  all  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  development  of  crop  production  Patterns.  ■ 

The  procedure  follov/ed  in.  developing  crop  goals  is  as  follows;  The  ap¬ 
propriate  go^l  committee  gathers  all  possible  information  on  the  require¬ 
ments  and  production  factors  which  must  be , considered.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  summarized  and  analyzed,  and  becomes  the  basis  for  a  report  bj^ 
the  goal  committee.  The  individu^’l  committee  report  then  goes  before 
the  over-pll  Goals  Reviev/  Committee  for  accept^^nce  or  amendment.  After 
acceptance  by  the  Review  Committee,  the  report  is  recommended  to  the 
V/ar  Rood  Administrator  for  final  action  and^  announcement. 

Istablishnent  of  goals  is  not  the  final  step,  A  current  reviev/  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  attainment  of  the  goals  is  maintained,  in  order  that  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  developed,  prices  adjusted,  prod.uction  or  marketing 
facilities  provided,  to  achieve  the  prod.uction  pattern  established, 

Rapid-ly  changing  military  and  general  world  conditions  adl  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  production  goal  determination. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  flexible  program  activity  vihlch  is  c^^rried  out 
oven  after  .goals  are  originally  esta.blished:  A  19^4  production  goal  of 
l4  million  acres  v;as  established  as  the  national  goal  for  soybea.ns. 

This  vnas  done  after  taking  into  consid.eration  the.  acreage  which  would  be 
devoted  to  such  competing  crops  as  corn,  oats  a,nd  hay  crops.  A  Price 
support  wa.s  established  for  soybeans  to  encourage  their  production. 

Reports  of  grov/ers '  intention  to  plant  received,  in  ea.rly  spring  indi¬ 
cated  that  vre  would  fall  far  short  of  meeting  this  goal.  Accord-ingly , 
a  plan  Viras  developed  for  the  .a.chieve.ment  of  the  soybean  aoa.l.  The 
follov/ing  steps  were  taloen:  (l)  The  price  support  v/a.s  ad.vanced  10  cents 
per  bushel,  (o)  a.n  intensive  ra.dio  and  press,  campaign  was  carried,  on  in 
the  heavy  producin.?:  states,  (3)  assistance  was  given  in  making  soybean 
seed  p.vallp.ble  to  growers,  a.t  reasonable  prices,  and  (4)  prod.ucers  of 
soybeans  were  given  preference  in  securing  soybean  meal  for  livestock 
feed.ing.  As  a,  result  of  these  activities,  vdiicli  attempted  to  adjust 
programs  in  order  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  goals,  the 
plantings  of  soybeans  were  greafly  increa.sed. 

Conserva.tion  Programs  Branch 

This  Branch,  as  already  mentioned,  wa.s  abolished  ^s  of  September  1, 

1^44.  Before  that  date,  the  Conserva.tion  Programs  Branch  v'-orked. 
closely  v/ith  the  research  and  action  agencies  in  making  a  summarj'’  of 
conservation  research  d.ata.  and  intemretation  of  these  d.ata  into  a. 
usable  form  for  use  by  action  agencies  to  determine  primarily  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  achieving  conserv-ation ,  and  the  impacts  of  these  improved 
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conservation  practices  on  agricult\iral  production  during  wartime. 
Individual  reports  were  made  on  summer  fallowing,  crop  residue  manage 
ment ,  and  contour  cultivation.  A  detailed  study  was  undertaicen  in 
cooperation  with,  the  States  to  determine  the  limestone  needs  on  a 
county  hasis,  fertilizer  requirements  were  estimated  for  future  pro¬ 
duction  programs,  hy  crops  and  areas.  An  analysis  was made  of  the 
effect  of  lime  and  fertilizer  on  crop  yields  in  the  individxial  States 
Conservation  practices  were  classified  according  to  their  effective¬ 
ness  on  crop  production  and  in  achieving  conse3rvation. 

(h)  Allotment  from  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources'*  ($15i750»  fiscal  year  1944) 

(c)  Allotment  from  ’’Salaries  and  expenses,  Soil  Conserva¬ 

tion  Service*^  (Sl6,600,  fiscal  year  1944) 

( d)  Allotment  from  *^¥ater  Conservation  and  Utilization 

Projects”  ($4,300,  fiscal  year  1944) 

( e )  Allotment  from  "W'ater  facilities,  Arid  and  Semiarid 

Areas”  ($4,300>  fiscal  year  1944) 

These  four  Budget  schedules  cover  allotments  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1944,  to  finance,  in  part,  the  Conservation  Programs  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Production  in  supervising  and  coordinating  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  utilization  programs  of  the  War  food  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Wo  similar  allotments  were  made  in  1945, 
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PEITALTY  i'lAIL 

Section  2,  Pullic  Lav^  364,  ygth  Congress 

(Allotment  to  Office  of  Production) 


Category  1 


Category  2 


Total 


19115 

19^6 


$1,775 

1.775 


$1,775 

1.775 


Chenge 


Category  2  consiets  of  material  to  l)e  sent  to  the  feed  manufacturing 
industry  of  which  there  are  over  S.OOO  concerns,  on  such  matters 


areas,  advice  of  ava.ilaoility  for  distribution  of  molasses  and  hydrol, 
changes  in  the  feed  management  program,  and  reports  re'^uired  in 
accordance  vrith  th^  feed  order,  which  is  designed  to  secure  equitable 
distribution  of  available  nrotein  meals  in  livestock  feeds.  It  also 
consists  of  replies  to  ind^ividual  farmers,  associations  of  farmers, 
State  and  local  farm  officials  and  organizations  and  many  other  in¬ 
dividuals  interested  in  the  production  and  feed  management  programs 
of  the  War  Pood  Administration  as  well  as  correspondence  material 
and  enclosures  sent  to  individuals  and  organizations  affected  by  such 
war  food,  programs , 
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ojr'pTQ]^  oi'’  S  ''''T-  F.'.CTJ  TTT'CS 

( •''ll  otrent  from  ’vSal-aries  and  expenses, 
’Tar  ■^ood  i^dministration") 


1945  Al^-otment  . 

T=>udeet  estimate ,  1946  . 

Cbanp-e  for  1946: 

fl/art-iTne  dscrsase  —  3.18,390 

'"'ther  decrease  -  491>  93.0 


1,039, 600 
500,000 


-  539,600  (1) 


.  DSCHMSS 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $539»600  for  1946  consists  of  a  decrease  of  ^118,390 
for  overtime,  and  a  decrease  of  ^421,210,  "based  on  possi'ble  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  materials  and  facilities  situation  and  a  resulting 
expectation  that  a  num"ber  of  existing  controls  may  "be  relaxed.  The 
workload  of  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  depends  largely 
on  the  num"ber  and  intensity  of  ^ar  Production  Board  controls.  As 
a  result,  the  exact  level  of  operations  in  the  Office  of  Materials 
and  Facilities  is  dependent  upon  the  increase  or  decrease  in  con¬ 
trols  -out  into  effect  "by  the  War  Production  Board. 


Chan.f?ing  conditions  make  it  imoossrf'-'le  at  this  time  to  forecast  accurately 
the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the  Office  of  ’''aterials  and 
Facilities  for  the*  fisc-'^l  year  1946,  Recently,  labor  shortages,  for 
exarnn3.e,  have  increased  the  oroblems  of  the  Office  in  securing  the 
machinery,  facilities  and  suoolies  necessary  for  the  food  orogram. 

Critical  comoonent  marts— engines,  bearings,  maleables,  etc.,— textiles, 
oaper,  sulfuric  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  in  tighter  supoly  than  twelve 
•  months  avo,  4s  further  developments  occur  in  controls,  the  entire 
urogram  may  have  to  be  reapnraised  to  determine  the  needs  at  that  tire. 

Certain  priority  v^ork  formerly  handled  "by  the  War  Food  Administration, 
in  Washington  has  "been  decentralized  to  War  Production  Board  field 
offices.  The  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  . is  now  giving  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  supervising  and  reviewing  the  actions  taken  in  these 
field  offices  to  maintain  a  balanced  program  and  to  keep  available  food 
machinery  from  becoming  depleted  by  coordinating  regional  activities. 

The  War  Food  Administration,  through  the  Office  of  Materials  and 
Facilities,  has  the  responsibility  for  establishing  the  policies  to  be 
followed  by  the  ’CPB  field  organization  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
food  industries, 

v;oEK  UNDSK  THIS  AiLOTICSUT 

Objective:  To  assure  an  adequate  supD3.y  of  farm  .and  processing  machin¬ 
ery,  equi'pnent,  materials,  and  facilities  to  achieve  the  food  pro— 

■  duct ion  goals  by  means  of: 

1,  Securing  from  the  "^ar  "Production  "Board  adequ.^te  a3_3otments  of 
critica3..  m.at.erial  and  component  parts  suf .ficient  to  meat  food 
program  needs. 

2.  Satisfactory  translation  o.f  ttese  allotments  into  finished  products 
in  ti.m.e  to  meet  the  food  program  requirem.3nts  by  careful  scheduling 
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of  orodubtion  of  agricii]=tuf  al  and  pro  css  sing  equipment  ^nd 
comnonent  oarts,  ■  ' 

3.  revelopment  of  nro grams  pnd  m.ethods  of  getting  surplus  war 

•orooert^r  into  farming 'regions,- 'in  ■  conjunotion  math  other  offices 
and  agencies  involved  in ’surplus -disposal -work,  to  supplement 
the  materials  shortages. 

The  '^rohlem  and '  its  Sighifidance  *  ■  Shortages  of  all  m.aterials,  nartic- 
ularly  critical  coranonent  parts,  textiles,  os.per,  oaperboard,  sulfuric 
acid,  nitrogen,  and  steel  due  to  unparallelod  v/artine  demands,  and  the 
unavailability  of  many  nroducts  a n-d.  materials  form.erly  im-oorted  has 
made  it  necessary  to  control  not  oiiLy  these,  but  all  of  our  other 
resources'.  These  controls’ are  necessary,  so  that  the- limited  supplies 
■  ■'•fill  be  effe-ctively  used  in  the  furtherance  of  the  total  war  effort 
by  maintaining  a  balande  bS't^'Vee-n  all  the  essential -factors  of  American 
production,  .  ... 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the;  War.  Food  Administration,  and  specifi¬ 
cally,  of  the  Office  of  I-Iaterials  and  Facilities  to  see  tha,.t  the  mini¬ 
mum  needs  are  -  sa'pplied  to  the  Americf'^n  farmer  and  to  the  processors 
and  oackers  of  food  so  that  production  goals  and  schedu3-es  ■''0-11  be  met. 
The  categories  of  resources  involved  include  sll  phases  'of  containers 
?nd  -packaging  work,  storage  and  transportation  facilities,  including 
fuel  and  rubber  in  connection  there^.'dth,  chemicals,  fertilizers,  "food 
processing  machinery,  structures  and  repairs,  building  materials, 
fencing,  end. .  farm  machinery  and  sup'plies, 

..■'Problems  involved  include  the  specific  necessities  for  mdeting 'critical 
needs  for  replacements  of 'food  industry  machinery  and  facilities,  con¬ 
tainers  and  packaging  material  and  equipment,  the  processing  and  secur¬ 
ing  of  chemicals  and  fertilizers,  insecticides,  fungicides,*  etc,>- 
necessary  for  food  production,  and  -the  critical  component  parts  '-pro- 
gram  re^. ative  to  the  entire  food,  and  farm  machinery  programs.  Through¬ 
out- the  war,  the  farmers  and  -the  food  industries  have  bean  expanding  | 
a  good  part  of- their  capital  equipment  and  machinery  to  postpone  the 
day  when  new  and  replacement  parts,  new  containers  ..and  other  new.  elements 
wou-ld  be  the 'onD.y' al.ternative- to  com-plete  breakdOT,n.,  Replacement 
schedules  on  all- of  these  items' have- been -long  oyer-extended  and  in 
mors  and.  m:ore  cases  the  only  means  for.  continued-- operation  is  new 
equipment,  new  containers,  or  fresh  .sup-plies  in, the  areas  concerned. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  the  allocation  of' limited  resources  is  a  ma.tter  of 
acute  inportanoe' and  extreme  (are  3s  taken  to  sse.-tha.t  available  sup'olies 
are  assigned,  in  such  a  way  that  essential  operations  may  continue. 

Plan  of  Work;  In  order  tp-  rerprasent-  adequately  the  direct  and  indirect 
needs  of  the  American  farmer  to  the  'Tar  Production  Board,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the.  quantitative  amo-unt  of  ma-terials,  facilities, 
machinery,  equipment,  transportation,  packaging,  chemicals  and  ferti¬ 
lizers,  and  other  ser-vices  needed.  "^Hien  these  requirements  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Office  of  I'faterials  and  Facilities,  it  is  then  necessary 
that  it  be  fLilly  and  energetically  re'oresented  to  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  *’"^ar  Production  Board  and  other  governmental  ag-oncies.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  to  see  that  there  are  no  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  those  supplies  which  are  not  required  by  military  necessity. 
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Th^;  Dir  ictor'  of  T' at  trials  end  Fccilitios  sorvos  as  rspros  .^ntativo 
of  tho  ■■'’’ar  Food'"Administration  on  tho  Roquiroments  Committoe  of  tho' 
nrar  'Production  '^oard,  Tho  successful  execution  of  this  responsibility 
necessitates  the  como''.et3  and  timely  assembly  of  balanced  programs  and 
oeriodic  accounting  for  allotted  materials,  equipment,  and  facilities, 
^nd  reogeires  the  constant  collaboration  of  the  various  ’Tar  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  operating  units  and  the  Office  of  Ifeterials  and  Facilities. 
The  ofarr^  is  '^Iso  represented  on  33  committees  of  war  agencies  dealing 
•'.''dth  the  allocation  --^nd-  use  of  scarce  materials  and  the  production  of 
equiom.ent  and  components. 

^'’aterials  and  facilities  requirements  rest  primarily  uoon  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  crop  goals  and  food  requirements.  In  accordance  vrith 
schedules  ■''nd  procedures  formuD.ated  by  the  Office  of  ■^'■^'aterials  and 
Facilities,  the  operating  branches  and  agencies  of  the  ‘iar  Food  Aobiin— 
istration  submit  their  programmed  food  and  fiber  requirements  and 
goals  together  xath  their  recommendations  for  materials  .and  facilities. 
The  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities,  in  collaboration  with  operating 
agency  personnel,  the  ’/ar  Production  Board,  and  industry  advisors, 
develcps  final  programs  for  recomraend^tion  to  the  Requirements 
Committees  and  related  war  agencies, 

Ooerating  branches  and  agencies  also  recommend  plans  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  allotted  materials  and  facilities,  and  the  Office  of  l-f atari als 
and  Facilities  implements  tho^se  plans  in  linep»rith  ’’"^ar  Production  Board 
oroceduros. 


Specifically  the  Office  carries  out  the  following  functions; 

1.  Determines  the  need  for  equipment  cand  controlled  materials  required 
to  implement  the  production,  processing,  and  storage  objectives  of  the 
various  branches  and  agencies  of  Rhr  Food  ''dministration.  In  this  de¬ 
termination  it  collaborates  closely  ’/ith  the  operating  branches  and 
agencies  of  ’'far  Food  Administration,  and  ^'ppropriate  ’■'P’B  Industry  Divi¬ 
sions  and  Committees  and  other  war  acancies, 

3,  p'resents  and  defends  the  a.bove  needs  before  ’lar  "Production  Po.ard 
Industry  divisions,  Proar^m  Bureau,  and  Requirements  Committee  and 
obtains  an  over-all  '’llotm-vit  of  materials  =nd  eqi-iipment 

3.  Allocates  ma.torials  and  equipment  received  from  the  “far  ProdTiction 
Board  to  the  various  programs  of  ''’■far  Food  Administration,  and  estaie- 
lishes  and  maintains  over-all  accounting  controls  on  the  distribution 
of  such  materials  and  equipment, 

4.  On  the  basis  of  these  allocations  and  vith  the  assist '-nee  of  the 
various  "'Tar  Production  Board  Industry  Divisions,  schedu''3s  the  pr'o- 
duction  of  food,  feed,  ^nd  fiber  processing  aquipm'nt,  metatl  containers; 
farm  machinery,  and  special  machinery  of  the  larger  agricultural  pro¬ 
cessing  industries, 

5.  ■' '  Processes  construction  applications  and  applications  for  the  pur- 
chgge  of  machinery  in  all  fields  relatinf^  to  the  production,  proCess- 
inf?,  '’nd  storina  of  foods  ''nd  other  agricultur '^1  products. 
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6,  Pr3D?rGs  r  jcoipjTiGndations  to  tho  '"Tar  Food  Armini  strr.tor.  for  nocossity 
certificatos  granting  tax  amortization  to  food  procassors  for,  oro.jacts 
ifdaich  are  nacass^^ry  for  the  war  food  orogram, 

7.  Imolem.ents  "^•^r  Food  Administration  nrograms  for  orocuro’^ent  of  farm 
oroduction  suoolies  by  assisting  disoosal  agancies  in  getting  surplus 
war  goods  into  farming  are-'^s,  and  by  encouraging,  in  cooperation,  umth 
the  i’^jrmed  Services,  the  development  of  alternative  uses  of  surplus 
military  equipment  suitable  for  farm  ourposes. 


8,  Administers  maintenance  and  repair  order  (CI^^  Rsg«  5)  for  processors 
'^nd  indii.s tries  f'^llin.o-  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "'^r  Food.  Admin¬ 
istration, 

Every  three  m.onths,  the  Office  of  efatsrials  and  Facilities,  •':.long  vdth 
all  other  claimant  agencies,  must  submit  and  defend  before  the • central 
■  Rectuirements  Committee  of  the  bar  Production  Bo.ard  the  oombined  con¬ 
trolled  material  needs  of  its  various  program.s  under  the  following 
classifications  of  controlled  material  reciuirements : _  Construction, 
special  machinery  of  designated  industries,  farm  machinery,  metal 
containers,  fishing  boats  and  die-sel  engines  for  fishing  boats,  machin¬ 
ery,  packaging,  echemi cals  '■nd  fertilizers.  At  the  s'^me  time  ’Ter  Food 
Aidmini  strati  on  ’  s  controlled  material  requirements  for  m.eintenance  -nd 
reo'’ir  are  reported  to  the  Program  Bureau  of  ’P-'r  Production  Board  and 
considered  by  them  along  idth  the  similarly  estimated  requiremants  of 
other  claimant  agencies  to  determine  uhat  size  pool  of  materials  should 
be  established  for  the  industry  of  the  Nation  to  draw  on. 

Examples  of  A^roarsss  and  Current  Programs;  As  claimant  agency  for 
materials,  facilities,  and  equipment  needed  in  the  food  program  in 
1944j  the  Office  has  submitted  requirements  to  the  -'^r  Production 
Board  relating  to  farm  "nd  food  processing  machinery,  containers, 
fertilizer,  lumber,  and  other  items  hairing  a  'r'^lue  of  more  than  5 *5 
billion  dollars.  These  requirejuents  took  approximately  l/l5  of.  the 
total  steel  supply  in  1944.  Obtaining-  these  requirements  facilitated: 

1-,  Manufacture  of  farm  machinerj/"  and  repair  parts  to  handle  record 
farm  crops, 

.  2-,  Increased  crop  production  through  a  record  ■''•olume  of  fertilizers 
and  insecticides.  '  ' 

3.  E^cpansion  and  repl -^cement  of  food  processing  equipment  to  meet 
the  greatly  increased  war  demands  for  processed  foods, 

4*  Production  of  containers  and.  packaging  materials  to  package  the 
large  production  '  of  foods, 

5.  Irri.gation,  drainage  and  other  programs  ^rital  to  food  and  fiber 
oroduction  and  distribution, 

6,  requirements  for  seventy  different  programs  involving  3,800, 000 
tons  of  -carbon  steel  for  allotment  to  all  the  various  programs  within 
the  Office. 
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These  s'ccomplishments  by  principal  categories  are  illustrated  as 
follovfs: 

Containers  and  Packaging 

The  American  farmer  and  food  nrocessor  faced  a  shortage  of  all  types 
of  container  materials  including  tinplate,  paper,  paperboard,  specialty 
papers,  textile  bags  and  fam  production  te'-ctiles,  cro?ms  and  closures, 
and  other  packaging  materials  in  1944. 

Curin'?  1944  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  administered  the 
food  section  of  Order  M-81  and  the  programming  and  direction  of 
nearly  taro  million  tons  of  tin  cans  for  packing  food  for  Military, 
Tend-Iease,  and  Ci‘'/ilian  use.  Over  1,800,000  yards  of  textiles, 
including  burlaps  and  cotton,  were  programmed  and  made  available  to 
the  bap  industry  and  the  farmers  producing  tobacco  and  vegetables,  as 
well  es  food  processors  using  textiles  in  the  production  of  orocessed 
food,  Cased  on  market  prices,  the  value  of  these  containers  and 
packaging  materials  is  estimated  at  *2,000,000,000  in  1944. 

Increasing  shortages  of  paper  and  paper  products  created  a  very  diffi-  ■' 
cult  problem.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  Mar  Production  Board  restrictr- 
inp  the  use  of  containerboard  '^nd  paperboard,  but  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  food  industries  in  reusing  containers  and  throuph  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  container  industries,  all  food  was  moved  to  market 
mthout  waste  during  1944.  Highlights  of  -these  acti-pi-ties  involved 
emergency  actions  to  move  X.end— Isase  food,  directing  the  production 
of  all  slack  cooperage  to  the  dried  milk  industry  during  the  flush 
season  .^nd  taking  extraordinary  steps  to  package  the  huge  pork  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  extent  that  there  was  no  shu-i>-doTO  of  slaughtering  lines 
in  the  packing  houses. 


Priorities  and  Allocations 

During  the  past  year,  the  Office  of  Materials,  and  Facilities  processed 
approximately  43,750  individual  applications  under  Orders  ;^-115  and 
■p-l"' 8  involving  some  ^,65,625,000  of  machinery  and  equipment,  approx¬ 
imately  6,200  construction  applications  involving  some  393j  355? 

approximately  19, 000  indi'vidu'^l  applications  for  specific  items  of 
m.atarials  and  equipment,  involving  , an  estimated  *>95,000,000,  approx- 
ima.tely  110  applications  allocating  19,000,000  board  feet  of  1-umber, 
approximately  1,200  CIP  applications,  allocating  an  estimated  4,000 
tons  of  steel  '''nd  proportionate  quantities  of  copper  and  aluminum,  made 
telegraphic  recommendation  to  "'PR  regional  and  district  offices  on 
approximately  250  construction  applications,  involving  an  estimated 
^>5, 000, 000,  and  185  applications  for  tax  amortization  pri'\?ilages  in¬ 
volving  facilities  valued  at  842,708,746. 

Farm  Machinery  and  Supplies 

The  requirements  of  farm  machinery  and  supplies  necessary  -to  meet  war 
food  voals  were  established.  Based  on  these  requireirents  c3-aims  for 
steel  and  other  materials  were  pres 3n tad  to  the  War  Production  Board 
resulting  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  new  farm  machinery 
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valued  at  ^432, 000, 000,  repair  parts  valued  at  '^189,000,000,  farm 
engines,  garden  tools,  merchant  trade  products,  cooper  for  farm  Viriring 
'’nd  other  fau’m  supplies  valued  at  ^229,000,000,  lumbar  valued  at 
!^i790, 000, 000,  !^nd  construction  facilities  ''raD.ued  at  1192,000,000. 

Transportation  and  Storage 

During  the  year  1944  the  Office  ha.s  secured  for  the  American  farmer 
54,000  farm  trucks  for  on-fa.rm  use;  45,194,000  b.^^rrels'  of  gasoline  for 
use  in  tractors,  farm  trucks,  and  for  other  on-farm  uses;  1,601,000 
tractor  and  implement  tiros  for  new  farm  machinery  '•nd  for  replacements 
on  existing  farm  machinery;  9, 500  tires  to  convert  steel-wheeled 
tractors  to  rubber  tires;  '’nd  some  272,000  internal  combustion  engines 
of  all  types  for  various  on-farm  uses.  The' 'aggregate  value,  of  these 
supplies  is  approximately  1500,000,000. 

brooder  coal  order  was  established  in  conjunction  with  the  Solid 
Fuels  Administrator  for  'Tar  which  prc'/ided  ample  anthracite  coal  to 
supply  brooder,  coal  reouirements. 

Representation  was  maintained  on  th3  necessary  requirements  committees 
and  plans  were  formulated  and  completed  by  correl.ating  the  activities 
of  County  Farm.  Transportation  Committees  in  progrpris  with  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  Solid 
Fuels  Administrator  for  ffar.  '  •  ' 

'  Chemicals  and.  Fertili'yprs 

Requirer-ents  were  determined  -^nd  claims  ■''^ore  established  for  a  wide 
variety  of  m.aterials  used  in  the  production,  protection,  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  crops  .^nd  processed  foods,  D'uring  the  current  crop  season, 
fertilizer  claim.s  have  been  allowed  for  approximately  590,000  tons  of 
nitrogen,  7,000,000  tons  of  superphosphate  (basis  18^),  and  712,000 
tons  of  potash  (basis  KpO).  Claims  have  been  established  for  800 
million  pounds  of  insecticides,  fungicides  .^nd  accessory  materials  to 
protect  o-'/er  44  mill.ion  acres  of  crops,  valued  at  4i’  billion  dollars.:- 

Claims  were  also  established  for  a  ^'Ide  variety  of  mAscellansous 
chemicals  including  animal  medicinals,  sanita,tion  chemicals,  food  and 
feed  supplements,  by-product  protein  feed,  weed  killers,  dry  ice,-  and 
in  related  fields  obtained  a pproximately  20  mil].ion  tons  of  liming 
materials  during  the  year. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Office  to  see  that  the  American  farmar 
is  supplied  a/ith  12  million  tons  of  fertilizer,  800  million  pounds  of 
insecticides  and  fc.ngicides,  20  million  tons  of  agricultural  liming 
materials,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  chemicals  and  related  materials 
used  in  agri cul'ture,  including  biologicals,  fumigants,  and  legume  in- 
oculants.  The  aggregate  value  .of  the  chemicals  and  fertilizers  program 
was  100, 000,000. 
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^rocessin.g  end  Facilitias 

The  Office  of  Materis,ls  and  Facilities  ■Drogremmed  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  requirements  for  the  major  food,  feed,  ^nd  fiber  processing 
industries,  Materials  allocated  at  aporoxima.tely  50^  of  the  level 
required  to  maintain  existing  machinery  late  in  1943.  For  exam.ple, 
carbon  steel  was  being  allocated  at  a  rats  of  aporoximately  8,000  tons 
per  quarter.  In  1944  orovision  was  m.ade  for  the  manufacture  of  essen¬ 
tial  machinery  for  expansion  and  replacement  purposes  far  enough  in 
advance  of  actual  needs  to  meat  all  contingencies  and  prevent  a  break- 
dorm  in  any  segment  of  the  processing  industry.  Consequently,  the 
plants  Y/hich  fabricate  this  equipment  increased  the  over-all  prodtiction 
of  Drocessing  machinery  to  approximately  138^  of  the  1943  level  and  are 
now  receiving  steal  at  a  rata  of  aporoximately  20,000  tons  par  quarter. 
The  aggregate  rr^^lue  of  this  machinery  was  approximately  160  million 
dollars,  including  necessary  repairs. 

Service  to  farmers  in  procurement  of  equipment  “^nd  supplies;  Through 
coooeration  with  the  Procurement  Pi'^n-sion  of  the  S,  Treasury  Depart- 
m.ant,  the  Office  of  Materia.ls  and  F;  cilities  was  able  to  develoo  a 
■orogram  for  securing  surolus  trucks  for  agricultural  use.  This  program 
has  rssu3.tsd  in  the  sale  of  18,000  trucks  to  farm.ars  and  others  ser'^ring 
agriculture.  For  exam.ple,  55  trucks  were  mo^/ed  into  Southern  Texas  to 
save  4  million  bushels  of  milo  maise,  30  to  Nueces  County,  Texas,  to 
assist  in  the  ■''rheat  harvest,  100  into  Tennessee  to  transport  limestone 
for  soil  conservation,  250  into  North  Carolina  for  moving  tobacco  and 
limestone,  and  75  into  "^-irginia  and  Oeorgia  to  save  peach  crops. 

The  auction  method  of  sale  has  been  sponsored  by  the  ’Tar  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  as  a  desirable  method  of  disposing  of  surplus  used  and  odd 
lots  of  neviT  items  which  cannot  be  readily  and  effacti'';ely  sold  through 
regular  trade  channels.  Final  reports  received  from  26  such  experi¬ 
mental  auctions  show  15,000  indi\rLdual  purchases  out  of  an  attendance 
of  62,000  with  receipts  of  0124,000  for  used  goods  originally  costing 
only  $235,000. 

The  surplus  disposal  progrwn  operates  through  the  field  organization 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjusteent  Agency  whose  state  and  county  officials 
act  as  liaison  betvreen  the  disposal  agency  and  the  local  auction 
organization.  There  are  o^.^’er  1,500  established  rural  auction  sales 
organizations  in  the  country  which  hold  sales  at  regular  intervals. 

The  Tar  Food  A ''mini  strati  on  intends  to  continue  to  utilize  these  outlets 
fully  during  1945  and  1946,  and  mil  expand  its  activity  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  surplus  material  available. 


V 
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P3I'I^TY  I^iAIL 

Spction  2,  Public  Law  3^^.  78th  Con|g;ress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities) 


I9I15 

I9U6 

Change 


Category  1  Category  2  Total 

$1,332  $1,332 

i=1.332_ 1.332 


Cat  pgory  2  consists  of  notices  to  farmers,  corres-pondence,  forms 
and  r egi.xlations ,  orders,  and  other  operational  and  administrative 
mailings  in  connection  with  assuring  farmers  an  adequate  supply 
of  critical  materials,  facilities,  eeuipnent  and  supmlies. 


r 
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(a)  Allotment-  from  "Salpries  .ond  Brpenses, 
Wqr  Food  Administration” 


iqU5  allotment  . . . . 

Budget  estimate,  19^6  . . . . . . 

Cha.nge  for  19^6: 

Overtime  decrease  .  -52»15S 

Other  decren.se  . .  -377  » 842  . . . 


$U50 , 000 
20 , 000 


-U30,000 


PROJECT  STiiTSIiSlTO 


Pro  ject 

1944 

iqk5 

(estima.t  ed) 

1Q46 

(estimat  ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Wage  stabilization 
program  . . 

$83,793 

$353. $77 

-5353,377 

2,.  Pood  industry  labor 
■  program  . . 

21,114 

43,965 

. $20 , 000 

-23 . 965 

3.  Overtime  costs . 

8, 106 

52.15$ 

_  - 

-52,15$ 

Unobligated  ba.lance  .... 

52,987 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  . . 

166,000 

450,000 

20 , 000 

-430,000 

DBCRIASSS 

The  decrease  of  $430,000  in  this  ifem.  for  19iJ-6  consists  of  352,15$  for 
overt im.e,  and: 


(1)  A  decrease  of  $353 >$77  in- funds  available  for  the  wage  stahilization 
urogram.  Since  the  Bmergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended 
hy  the  Stahilization  Act  of  1-944  expires  on  June  30,  19^5 >  a-^d  has 
not  as  yet  been  extended  the  Budget  makes  no  provision  of  funds  for 
for  the  v/age  stahilization  program  in  1946.  At  such  time  as  this 
legislation  may  he  further  extended,  consideration  will  he  given 

to  the  submission  of  an  estimate  to  continue  this  important  uhase 
of  the  over-all  wage  stahilization  program.  The  work  'involves  the 
control  of  la.hor  costs  in  relation  to  pric§  control  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  inflation,  and  the  prevention  of  “wage  spiraling'-'  through 
competition  between  farmers  for  labor  which  leads  to  ''-pirating'-'  of 
labor,  high  labor  •  turn-over ,  and  loss  .of- working  time.  The  -purpose 
of  the  wage  stabiliation  program  is  not  to  establish  minimum  wages 
for  agricultural  workers  but  rather  to  establish  maximum  wages 
where  conditions  require. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $23,965  in  the  food  industry  labor  -program,  necessitating 
a  decrease  in  the  technical  staff  of  the  Pood  Industries  Division, 

and  eliminating  technical  suuervisiun  of  field-work  in  connection 
with  the  Production  Urge'ncy  and  Manpower-''Priorit ies  Committees, 


WOHIC  UiroSR  THIS  ALLOTMEITT 


Wage,  Stalpilization  Progran  ,  , 

Legislative  history  of  the  item.'  PuLlic  La\v72Q,  77tH  Congress,  ("an  Act 
to  anend  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942  to  aid  in  preventing 
inflation  and  for  other  p-urposes"  Approved'  O'ctolD'er' P',' l‘^42’)  authorizes' 
and  directs  the  President'  "on  or  ’before  'Hov erfb" er  '1,'  19^-^2,  to  issTie  a 
general  order  sta'bilizing  prices,  wages  and  salaries,  affecting  the  price 
of  living."  This  Act  was  extended  to  June  30 »  '1945  hy  the  Sta'bilization 
Act  of  1944,  Pulolic  La.w  3^3,  'Congress,  approved; 'June'  30,  1044. 

By  Executive  Order  ^322  of  Ilarch  26',  1943*  the  authority  "to  determine 
whether  any  salary  or  wage  pa.ynents  to  agri  cultural  la'bor  are  made  in  ^ 

contravention  of  the  Act  or  any  rulings,  orders  or  re'gulations  promulgated 
thereunder"  ,  which  had  •'been  previously  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  "by  the  Director  of  Economic  Sta,'bilization,"was  transferred  to  ' 
the  War  Food  Administrator.  ,  ■  -  .  .  .  .  ' 

Within  the  War  Food  Administration,  responsihility,  :^or  thip' 'program  has 
“been  assigned  to  the  Office  of  La'bor -an-d  is  'being  financed  from  the  '  \ 

appropriation  "Sal^^ries  an.d  Expenses,  War  Food.  Adrainist  rat  ion. "  $400,000  j 

(including  ov-ertime)  is  availahle  for  the  pumose  in  the  fiscal  year  1045.,j 

.1 

Olj  jective :  .  . pL  _  j 

1 

(a)  To  control  agricultural  la’bor  costs  in  relation  to  price  i 

control- as  a  means  of  avoiding  inflation  in  accordance  with  Executive  I 
Orders  issued  pursuant  to  Puhlic  La,w  729  am.ended  ‘b:'^-  Pu'blic  Law  3^3  ^  -j 

'  '  ,3 

("b)  To  control  agricultural  wage  rates  in  relation  to  industrial  | 

■wage  rates  to  prevent  undesirahle  shifting  of  manpower;  and  ,'j 

(c)  To.  prevent  "wage  spiralling", .through^  competition  "between  fa.rmers  ■ 
for  la'bor,  leading' to  "pirating"  of ,  Is bor ,  high,  labor  turnover,  and  ( 

loss  of  working  time.  ' 

The^  Problem^ and  ■  its  Sjgnlf ican-ce .*  Determinations,  a-dministratibn.  and 
enforcement  of -an  agri  culturpj  wage  stabilization  program  ,  in' line  i»nth 
the  above  o'bjectives.  -The  operation  o-f  the  program  involves,  a  delicate  ; 
.bal-ance  in- the  field  of  agricultural  w-oge  rates  which  ^^dll  avoid 
.  inflation,  yet  facilitate  the  obtaining  of-  sufficient  labor -at' rates 
,  .not  in- excess  of  the  grov^ers'-  ca.pacity  to  pay.  .  ,  '  ! 

Increasing  demands  ma.cLe- upon- farmers  for  t  otal  f oo'Cvf or-wa.r  • 

production,  losses  of  raa.nuower  to  armed,  forces  and  indust-fy,' .coupled 
with  demands  for  increased,  wages  on  the'jJart  of  farm  Workers  Ts 
developing,  an  ever  , lightening  wage-pr ic e-pro dupt ion  rela.tionship 
in  the  .phoduct, ibn'and:-d:.istribution'  of'  agricultural'  Corimoditi'es.  -  Price 
ceilings  . have  been  established  on  many ^ basic,  commodities,  and  wr>ges, 
as,  an  element  in, the, .cost  of  production,.’ if  un’stnbil.ized,  result  in 
wage  demands  in  excess  of  growers’  capacity  to  .pa.y.  In 'addit ion,  v'age 
ra.tes  in  agricultural  operations  not  covered  by  ceiling  prices  raa,y  be 
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sufficiently  high  to  outbid  the  labor  for  the  basic  covered  commodities. 
These  economic  truisms  inevitably  result  in  pressure  to  raise  ceiling 
urices  on  the  grounds  of  increased,  wages.  Inflation  becomes  inevitable 
if  labor  is  not  available,  demand  continues,  an^  costs  of  nrociuction 
are  not  sta,bilized.  By  delegation  of  authority  the  wage  stabilization 
program  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  need 
for  agricultural  vrage  stabilization  and  upon  such  determination  to 
administer  and  enforce  the  regulations  issued  pursua^nt  thereto.  Wage 
determinations  are  specific  with  respect  to  areas,  crons,  and  classes  of 
employers  and  general  with  respect  to  all  agricultural  labor. 

Activities :  On  July  1,  1*^3 »  employment  on  farms  in  the  Fnit  ed  States 
was  at  a  record  low  and  wage  rates  reached  a  new  high.  On  that  date, 
farm  wage  rates  averaged.  27^  percent  of  the  IPlO-lb  base  period, 
compared  with  202  percent  for  July  1,  19^2,  a  gain  of  72  noints  or 
36  percent.  Farm  wage  rates  continued  to  rise  d.uring  the  year,  reach¬ 
ing  the  highest  rate  on  record  on  July  1,  19^^.  when  they  averaged 
32s  percent  of  the  I9IO-IU  base,  a  gain  of  5^  points  or  10  percent 
over  the  nrevious  year.  This  trend  continued  during  lObh,  when  the 
wage  rate  index  on  January  1,  1945» ’'■'^as  32b  percent  of  the  1010-lb 
average  or  b9  points  higher  than  on  January  1,  19bb.  Competition  among 
farmers  and  between  agriculture  and  industry  for  the  diminishing  labor 
supply  has  been  pushing  farm  wage  rates  to  ever -higher  levels  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Against  this  background  of  rising 
fanm  wages,  and  upon  the  request  of  emploj''ees  of  agricultural  labor, 
wage  stabilization  activities  were  carried,  out  for  crops,  areas,  or 
classes  of  agricultural  e.mployees  where  critical  situations  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  food  threatened  to  develop. 

During  the  period  fro-m  July  1,  19b3  to  December  3T»  l^b4,  specific 
wa.ge  ceiling  orders  were  issued,  in  7  states  -  California,  Florida, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Arizona  -  involving  332 
counties,  and  affecting  the  wages  of  approximately  bo8,b55  agricultural 
workers.  Crops  or  operations  covered  by  wage  ceilings  included: 
oranges,  peas,  cherries,  lettuce,  peaches,  alfalfa  hay,  apricots, 
asparagus,  potatoes,  citr.us  fruits,  tomatoes,  grapes  for  sun-dried 
raisins,  cotton,  djairying,  apples,  sugar  beets,  pruning,  hops,  berries, 
pears  and.  lemons. 

During  the  same  period,  a.bout  UOO  requests  for  wage  and  salary  ad-.just- 
ments  were  received  from  employers  in  Uo  states.  The  wages  or 
salaries  of  approximately  21,000  agricultural  vprkers  were  involved 
in  these  adjustments. 

To  assist  the  V/ar  Food.  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  Labor  in 
the  agricultural  wage  stabilization  program.  State  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  Wage  Board.s  were  .appointed  in  the  following  10  states:  California, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Mew  Jersey,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Washington.  In  addition, 
recommendations  were  received  d.uping  the  period  by  the  War  Food.  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  appointment  of  wage  boapd  mem.bers  from  the  following 
states;  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Worth  Dakota,  Pennsylvania 
and  Utah. 
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Men^'bers  of  State  ''far  Food  Administration  Wage  Boards  are  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  Labor  under  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Administrator,  The  ■  personnel  of  such  boards  is  made  up  of  persons  not 
directly  associated  v/ith  the  agricultural  industry  as  such.  Nomina¬ 
tions  are  solicited  from  State  Directors  of  Extension  and  t'he 
recommended  appointees  are  generally  persons  employed  by  the  Federal. 
Government  or  by  a.  state  agricultural  institution.  The  wage  board 
memberships  ra,nge  in  numbers  from  5  to  S  principal  members  with 
alternates  for  most  members.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  a  majority  of 
federal  empToyees  on  the  boards.  All  .members  serve  without  compensation. 

These  State  Wa.ge  Boards  are  ^pointed  in  order  to  exercise  functions 
relating-  to  wage  stabilization  delegated,  to  them  by  the  Wjsi.r  Food 
Administrator  through' the  Director  of  Labor.  Their  principal  function 
is  to  hold  public  meetings  upon  request  of  interested  growers  in  order 
t-o  recomioend  to  the  Administrator  areas,  crops,  or  classes  of 
employers  for  which  specif  ic' wage  ceilings  are  to  be  established. 

During  the  period.  O'uly  1,  19^3  to  December  3T>  19^^.  5G  hee.rings  were 
held. 

In  ord.er  that  specific  wage  ceiling  once  established  may  operate 
successfully,  it  is  -generally  necessary  for  members  of  the  State  Boards 
to  work  continually  with  growers  and  producers  until  the  crop  in 
question  is  ha.rvested  or  the  operation  completed. 

Wage  board  employees  im''’’e  the  responsibility  of  checking  on  compliance. 
An  important  factor  in-  compliance  is  the  prompt  ad.qustment  of  ceiling 
rates  for  so-called,  "hardship"  cases,  such  as  an  unusually  vreed.y  field, 
extremely  high  fruit  trees,  or  a  low  yield.  Ea.ch  adjustment  is  acted 
upon  individually  , and  requires  the  approval  of  the  State  Wage  Board., 
During  the  period  from  July  1,  19^'-3>  to  December  3G>  19^^»  State 
Wage  Boards  acted  on  approximately  1,500  requests  for  relief  on  hafd.- 
ship  cases. 

The  Washington  staff  has  assisted,  the  Admini strator  and  Director  of 
Labor  to  formulate  policies  and  proc'ediores  in  re-lation  to  general 
regulations,  .specific  ceilings,  wage  and  salary  ad.justrnents ,  and. 

State  Wage  Boards.  Inad.dition,  various  members  of  the  Washington 
staff  worked  in  the  field  during  the  past  year  helping  various  State 
Boards  to  organize,  and  a.ssisting  in  an  a.dvisory  capacity  with  the 
operation  of  specific  wage  regulations. 

Activities  carried  on  during  the  fiscal  year  Ibhli  were  continued  and 
enlarged  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  19^5  fiscal  year,  as 
farm  vrage  rates  continued  to  rise  and  harvesting  operations  were 
com.pleted  for  the  calendar  year  1944. 

The  State  W^ge  Board.s  ad.minister ing  the  program  have  informed' the 
Director  of 'Labor  that  the  wage  regulations  ha.ve '  stabilized  labor 
and  that  incalculable  man  hours  have  been  saved,  which  otherwise  would 
ha.ve  been  , spent^  by  workers  in  shifting  from 'farm  to  farm  looking 
for  the  highest  -wage-Tates,  This  has  been  an  im.portant  factor  in 
hold.ing  farm  wage  rates  to  reasonable  levels  which,  in  turn,  'has 
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minimized  inflationary  tendencies.  Although,  farmers  were  at  first 
apprehensive  of  the  wage  ceiling  procedure,  they'ha.ve  petitioned 
the  War  Food  Administrator  to  continue  a.n'd-. strengthen -the  program 
in  19^5 • 


Food  Industry  Labor'’ 

Oh.ject ive ;  .To  provide  analysis,  planning-,,  and.-  related  services  for  food 
industries  labor  through:' 

(a)  Ifelntenance  of  vrorking  relationships  for 'two-way  interchange 
of  information  on  food  industry  labor  problems 'with  the 

(1)  War  Manpower  Commission  and  its  constituent  a,gencies: 

the  U,  S,  Employment  Service,  and  the -Bureau  of  Program 
Planning  and  Manpower  Utilization;  •  j 

(2)  Department  of  Labor  and  its  constituent  agencies:  the 
Wage  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division,- the  U.  S.  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service,  the  Children's  Burean,  the  Wo.men's'  Bureau,  the 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Standards  and  Labor  Statistl-cs;- 

(3)  National  -War  Lab-or  Bo-ard; 

(4)  Uationa.l  Labor  Relations  Board;  ■  ' 

(5)  War  Department,  Uavy  Department,  War  Production  Board, 
Selective  Service,  and.  -other  .government- agencies' having  labor 
functions. 

(b)  Ma,intenance  of  liaison  relationships  on  labor  problems  with 

the  food  ind.ustries  and  with  the  several  operat'ing  agencies  in' the 
War  Pood  Administration.  i  • 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  High  levels  of  prod.uction-  of  food¬ 
stuffs  result  in  the  need  for  greater  processing  facilities  and 
.manpower,  and.  the  efficient  handling  of  food  supplies  is  d.irectly 
dependent  thereon. 

The  rigid  requirements  of  the  ammed  forces  is  seriously  threatening 
the  ability  of  food  processors  to  convert  foodstuffs  properly  into 
processed  form  and  to  transport,  store  and.  distribute  such  items 
properly.  In  all  cases  the  avadla.ble  manpower  is  subject  to  the 
usual  unfavorable  factors;  namely,  turnover,  absenteeism,  undesirable 
working  conditions,  housing  conditions,  and  lack  of  necessary  skill. 

The  above  conditions  require  the  d.isseminat ion  of  information  relative 
to  policies  and.  programs  which  i»d.ll  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  inefficient 
handling  of  foodstuffs.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  ca.se 
of  the  highly  perishable  commodities. 

Such  information  must  be  mad.e  available  to  the  industries  and.  agencies 
whose  programs  directly  affect  manpower.  Surveys  of  the  industries 
must  be  mad.e  to  make  certain  that  full  information  on  labor  in  the 
industries  is  ava.ilable  to  the  War  Food.  Administration  staff. 


Act iviti es :  The  Food  Industries  Division  has  directed  the  field- 
program  relative  to  Production  Urgency  and  Manpower  Priorities 
Comraittees,  and  has  thus  functioned  directly  in  the  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  of  lalDor  referrals. 

The  representation  of  the  War  Fpod  Administration  "by  the  Food  Industries 
Division  on  the  Essential  Activities  Committee  of  the  War  Ilanpovrer 
Commission,  on  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Occupational  Deferments, 
and  the  f orml  agreement  with  the  War  Lalior  Board  for  certification  of 
wage  applications  of  a,  ’’rare  and  unusual”  nature  have  "been  functions 
which  contributed  directly  to'  assuring  full  cohsid.eration  being  given 
to  the  labor  problems  of  the  food  industries. 

The  Food  Ind.ustries  Division  has  also  served'  in  a  liais-on  -capacity  for 
industry,  trade  associations,  and  individual  operators,  as  well  as 
other  Government  agencies,' on  matters  affecting  labor.  In  addition, 
it  has  surveyed  the  key  ind.ustries  in  the  food  -nrocessing  field  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  labor  requirements.  Meat  packing,  d.aiiy 
and  poultry,  a.nd  fruit  and- vegetable  industries  were  all  carefully 
surveyed,  in  order  that  the  labor  requirements  might  be  anticipated  and 
steps  taken  to  alleviate  any'  labor  shortages  which  might  develop. 

(b )  Community  Facilities,  Defense’ Public- Works,  Office  of 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency  (Transfer  to  Agri¬ 

culture)  (War  Food  Adjriinistrat ion.  Office  of  Labor) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  estimated  obligations  in  19^5  under  a  transfer 
of  $32,531  for  pa,rt  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  -of  recreation¬ 
al  and  child-care  services  for  migrant  agricultural  workers  in  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  I  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.- 
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PENALTY  MAIL 

Section  2,  Public  Lax-J  3^^,  78th  Congress 

(Allotment  to  Office  of  Labor) 

Category  1  Category  2  Total 

19^5  ^^9  $5,^05  $5,^5^ 

19^6  _ _ _ 5.^05 _ 5.^05 

Change  -49  _ -  - _ -49 

Category  1  consists  of  genera,!  and  s]pecific  regulations  and  deter¬ 
minations  and  other  informative  material  necessary  in  the  v/age 
stabilization  program. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  with  foreign  governments,  the 
State  Denartment,  State  Extension  Service  and  field  offices  relative 
to  the  recruitment,  transportation,  placement,  shelter,  feeding,  and 
medical  care  of  foreign  and  domestic  agricultural  workers.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  instructions  for  the,  handling  of  the  accounting  for 
workers  by  the  field  office  emioloyees.  In  connection  with  wage 
stabilization,  the  estimate  includes  correspondence  with  individual 
pro(5ucers  and  growers'  associations'  in  determining  whether  a  majority 
has  requested  specific  crop  v^age  ceilings.  Also  involved  are  in¬ 
dividual  applications  for  wa.ge  increases,  correspondence  relative  to 
compliance  vfith  v;age  ceiling  orders,  and  applications  for  adjustment 
of  wage  ceilings. 

The  decrease  of  $49  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  Sudget  estimate  is 
being  submitted  for  the  wage  stabilization  progra.m  at  this  time,  since 
the  basic  legislation  under  v/hich  the  v;ork  is  coordinated  (the  Emer¬ 
gency  Price  Control  Act  of  19^2,  as  amended  by  the  Stabilization 
Extension  Act  of  194A)  expires  June  30i  19^5.  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
extended. 
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COI^iODITY  CEEDIT  CORPORATION.: 

(^')  Salaries  and  Administrative  Expenses 

(a)  The  amounts  expended  under  this  heading  are  made  ax’^ailaole  from 
the  capital  funds  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Appropriation  Act^..l94'5  . ' . ■ . .  . S/.POS-,  526 

Budget  e-stimate,  19^$  . _ ..........  6, 565,000 

Change  for  19^-6  f  .... 

Overtime  decrease  66S,63.5 

Increase  +25,109  . . .  -6U3 , 526 


■INCREASES  OR  EECRSASES 

The  decrease  of  $6U3,526  for  19^6  consists  of  the  $66S,635  decrease 
for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $355  ir  the  estimated  amount  to  he  transferred  to 

the  Of:^'’ice  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $856  for  the  purpose' of.  rounding  off  the  total 

estimate. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $26,320  resulting  from  an  inadvertence  in  not 

deducting  the  full  amount  of  19^5  overtime  costs  in  arriving  at 

the  19^6  estimates. It  was  intended  that  the  19^6  Budget  would 

provide  the  same  "basic  amount  of  total  funds  for  sa.laries  and 

administrative  expenses  as  is  available  in  the  current  fiscal 

year. 

CHANCES  OF  LAi^CUACE 

Tile  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (nev,r  language_  underscored,  deleted  language  enclosed  in 
brackets): 

*  *  *  Provided  further.  That' none  of  the  fund  made  available 
oy  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  for  administrative  exoenses 
connected  with  the  sa.le  of  Covernment— owned  or  Covernment— 
controlled  stocks  of  farm  commodities  at  less  than  parity 
price  as  defined  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1932 
or  the  comparable  price  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of  the 
Act  of  July  1,  194i,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713a-g);  and  the  ' 
method  that  is  nov;  used  for  the  oumoseS  of  Commodity  Credit 
Gornoration  loans  for  determining  the  oarity  price  or  its 
equivalent  for  7/S-inch  middling  cotton  at  the  average  loca¬ 
tion  used  in. fixing  the  base  loan  rate  for  cotton  shall  also 
be  used  for  determining  the  parity  price  for  7/2- inch  middling 
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cotton  at  such  average' location  for  the  purposes  of  this  ’ 

proviso:  Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing  shall  not  ^ 

apuly  to  the  sale  or  other,  disposition  of  any ‘.agricultural 
comnodity  suostantially  deteriorated  in  quality  (or  in  the 
case  of  perisha'ble  [fruits  and  vegetables]  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  animal  products  if  there  is  danger  of  deterioration  or  of 
accumulation  of  stocks)  or  sold  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  or  the  ■ 
extraction  of  peanut  oil,  or  commodities  disnosed  of  for  distribution 
for  relief  ourpos-es- -in  t-he  .United  States,  its  Territories'  and' pos¬ 
sessions,  ^  commodities  disposed  of  for  export-  pursuant  to  '  ^ 

section  2l(c)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (Public'~Law 

or  coimodities  sold  to  farmers  for  seed  or  for  nev;  or  1 

byproduct  uses,  or  commodities  sold  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  claims  against  'persons  who  have  committed  fraud,  | 

misrepresentations,  or  other  ^vrongful  acts  with  respect  to  ] 

such  - 'commodities ;  Provided  further.  That  no  wh'e'at  .or.  corn  1'  .i 

shall  be  sold  for  feed  at  a  price-less-  than  the  parity  price.  \ 

of  corn  at  the  time  such  sale  is  made;  Provided  further,  | 

That  in  making  regional ■ adjustments  in-  the  sale  price  of.  I 

corn  or  wheat  [in]  the  minimum  price  need  not  be  higher  in  ' 

any  area  than  the  United  States  average  parity  price  of  corn.  ' 

The  first  change  would  permit  disposition  at  less  than  parity  of  per-  .] 

ishable  animal  products  (in  addition  to  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  ; 
provided-for  in  the  19^5  Appropriation  Act)  if  ^there"' is  danger’of  de-  * 

terioration-r  or  accumulation  of  stocks.  Under  the  ■  current  ap-oro-oriation  1 
act,  perishable  products,  other  than  fruits 'and. vegetables,  cannot  be  j 

disposed  of  until  they  have  ’’substantially  deteriorated  in  quality.” 

In  the  case  of  animal  products,  such  as  eggs,  poultry,  milk  aud  butter-  j 
fat,  if  such  products  have  substantially  deteriorated  in  quality,  they  | 

become  a  total  loss.  If  the  v;aste  of  such  foods  through  spoilage  is  j 

to  be  prevented,  it  is  essential,  to  add  perishable  animal  products  to  I 

the  other  perishable  commodities  which  can  be  disposed  of  to  -nrevent  ^ 

spoilage.  ...  | 

The  second  change  would  permit  the  disposal  of  commodities  for  relief 
distribution  at  less  than  parity,  and  sales  for  export  as  authorized  ] 

in  the  Sur-olus  Property  Act  of  1944.  In  carrying  out  legislative  com-  j 

mitments  to  support  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  at  90  per-  | 

cent  of  parity  for  two  years  after  the  war,  it  is  probable . that  sub-  | 

stantial  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities  will  be  acquired  by  1 

the  Government,  In  order-that  these  stocks  can  be  utilized  to  promote  .] 

the  fullest  domestic  consumption  of’  food  a.nd  other  farm 'commodities ,  ] 

it  may  be  necessary,  at  .times,  to  dispose  of  commodities  to  the  Red  .| 

Cross  or  other  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  or  nongovernmental 
agencies  for  distribution  for  relief  purposes.  ;jj 

'  '  .  .  I 

Authority  to  dispose  of  commodities  for  export  at  competitive  v;orld  | 

prices  is  contained  in  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  but  the  ;.j| 

prohibition  against  the  sale  of  commodities  at  less  than  parity  or 

comparable  prices  in  the  appropriation  language  v'ould  prevent  the  use  | 

of  Cornoration  funds  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  J 
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the  export^of  agricultural  comnodit-ies  at  less  than  paritj^;  unless  a  ' 
specific  exemption . for  such  purpose  were  included  in  the  Appropriation 
act.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  change  , is  tq  ,  continue  in  effect  ,.' 
the  present  "^similar  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  of  19^'-^ 
after  the  .Appropriation  Act  for  19^6  is  .passed.  • 

The  third  change  in  language  permits  the  Corporation  to  dispose  of 
commodities  at  less  than  the  parity  ■  or.  .comparahl-e  '  price  therefore 
in  cases  whpre'.it  13  necessary  for  the  Cprpo,ra:tion  to  establish  a 
claim  agains,t  a  peroon’.or  persons  .who-  have- committed  fraud,  mis- 
repreSent'ation  or  other  wrongful  act  in  connection,  icith  such  commodi¬ 
ties.  Exaranl'es  of  the  t-ypes  of  -cases  involved  are  those  where; 

(1)  The  producer  falsely  represented  that  there  was  no  prior  lien  on  ' 
the  commodity;  (2)  a  person  not  eligible  for  a  loan  has,  through  mis¬ 
representation  placed  a  commodity  under  loan;  and  (3)  a  commodity  has 
been  damaged  through  the  vrrongful  act  of  the  borrox^er,  the  warehouse¬ 
man,  a’.carrier,  or' other  person. 

In  order  to  adeq_uately-,protect  the  interests  of  the  Government,'  it ,  ■ 
is  necessary  in  these  case's  to  sell  the  commodity,, involved  in  order 
,to  determine  the  amount  of  the  loss  resulting  to  the  Corporation- .and 
thereby  e'sta'blish  the  liability  of  the  person  who  committed  thepirrong- 
ful  act  and  the  amount  of  .the  Government  *s  claim  against  such  pers.on. 

The  fourth  change  eliminates  thp,,  superfluous,  word  "in"  -which  was  in¬ 
advertently  inserted  in  the  language  of  the  19'^5  Act. 

DESCHIPTIOIT  OP  THE  CORPOEaTIOU  Aira  ITS  ACTIVITIES  -  ■  ■ 

Organisation:  '  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  created  as  ap.'- 
agency  of  the  Unite'd  States  oh  October  17,  -  l-933»-,'P^rs.uant  to  Execu-. 
tive  Or"der  Ho.  63^0,  dated  October  16,  1933.-  ^ts  functions  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  have  been  continued  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Congress,  'Public  Law  2^0,  7Sth  Congress,  continues  these  functions 
until  June  ^>0,  19^5»  or  such  earlier. date  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  . 

The  Corporation  was  transferred  to  the -Departm.ent,  .of  Agriculture-^on  • 
July  1,  1939. .Ly  Reorganization  Plan  Ho.  .l.,.,.it  was  made  a  part  of 
the  Uar  Pood  Administration  by  Executive  Order  .Hq....  9322  as  amended  ^ 
by  Executive  Order  Ho,  933^  April  19v  19^3.  it  operates  under- 
the  direction  of  the  Uar  Pood  Administra.tor. 

Program  authoriz'ation;  The  Agricultural.  Adj.us.tment  ..Act  of  193S,  as  ^ 
amended  (7  U.S.C.,  194o  ed.  ,  Supp..  I,  sec.  ^1330). :0,u-tho._r-izes  and 
directs  the  Corporation  to  make  loans  avaiLable  on.  the  basic  comnodi--  ' 
ties  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco. , -and  peanuts  up,  to  and  in-, 
eluding  the  1946  crops.  The  Act 'of^  OctQb.e.r  2,  19.42. ..(50  U.  S-.  C.-,  -  - 

19^0  ed. ,  Supp.  II,  app. ,  s'ec.  96s),, ;.  provides  .  for  such  loans-,  to^-be  -  ■ 
made  available  until  two  years  after  the ’1st  day  of  January- follow¬ 
ing  a  declaration  of  the  termination  of  the  present  v-rar.  The  Act 
of  July  1,  19^1f  st-s  amended  (15  U.  S.C.  ,  194o  ed.  ,  Supp.  II,  sec. 

713  a— 8),  provides  for  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  during 
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the  same  period  to. support  the  prices  of  ponhasic  commodities  for  . 
which  expansion  of  production  has  "been  requested,  and  establishes,  a 
policy  of  conducting  lending  and  purchasing  operations  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income. of  .producers  of  other  non- 
basic  commodities  to  a  fair  parity  relationship  vrith  other  commodities, 
to  the  extent  that  funds  are  available  for  such  purpose. 

Financial  structure*.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  an  authorized 
paid-in  capitel  of  $100,000,000,  In  addition,  the  act  of  March  8,  193^ 
U5  U.S.C/  7l3a-4) ,  as  amended,  authorizes  it,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  and  have  outstanding  notes,  bonds, 
debentures  and  other  obligations  not  exceeding  3  "billion  dollars  at  any 
time,  which  are  fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to, principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

Capital  gains  and  losses?  The  act  of  March  8,  193^  (l5  U.S.C.  713^~1*2), 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  the  net  worth  of  the 
Corporation  by  appraising  its  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  March  3I  of 
each  -year.  The  value- of  the  assets  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  plus  carrying ■ charges  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  the  average, 
market  price  for  the  preceding  twelve  months,  whichever  is  lower.  After 
the  appraisal  has  been  completed  the  Act  provides  that  the  net  v;orth  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  adjusted  to  its  authorized  capital  of 
$100,000,000  by  having  any  appraisal  deficiency  restored  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  or  by  depositing  any  appraisal  excess  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

The  appraisals  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  I'^Iarch  31 1 
193s,  1939  >  19^1,  disclosed  capital  impairments  of  $9^ >2S5  ,4o4. 73 ». 

$119,599,918,05  and  $1,637,445.51,'  respectively,  and  these  amounts  were 
restored  by  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  an  appropriation  therefor, by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  appraisals  as  of  March  31»  19^0  and  1942,  shov/ed  that  the 
net  v/orth  of  the  Corporation  exceeded  its  authorized  capital  by 
$43>  756 ,73i*01  $27»S15 ,513*62*  respectively,  and  these  amounts 

have  been  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  appraisal 
as  of  March  31»  1943>  disclosed  an  impairment  of  $39 >43^ ,S84.93» 
appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  restore  that  impairment.  The  appraisal  as  of  March  3i » 

1944,  disclosed  net  impairment  amounting  to  $256,764,881.04  which 
will  be  restored  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  if  an  appropriation 
is  made  therefor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  capital  impairment  or  surplus  net 
worth  determined  by  the  annual  appraisal  does  not  represent  an  actual 
gain  or  loss-  to  the  Corporation.  The  appraisal  is,  in  effect,  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  the  gain  or  loss  vrould  be  if  all  of  the  commodities  o^-med 
by  or  pledged  to  the  Corporation  are  disposed  of  at  the  appraised  value. 
When  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  are  disposed  of,  the  gain  or  loss 
may  be  greater  or  smaller  than  that  shown  by  the  appraisal,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  market  prices  at  the  time  of  sale. 
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Trom  October  I7.  1933  throiigh.  Decem'ber '3l i  total  Ibans^  purchases 

and  other  operations  of  the  Corporation  amounted  to  approisidately 
l4  "billion  dollars.  A  condensed  operating  statement  for  the  same 
period  is  as  follows: 


mCOME:  . 

Interest  income... .  $  62,479*417.17  ' 

Other  income . •••.., . .  4.110.76l.06  $  66,590,178.23 

EXPENSE; 

$  61,828,278.95 

27,720,441.92  89,548,720.87 

. . . .  $  22, 9  58, 542 '.'64 

. . . . . . . .  814,951*212.44 

Excess  of  expenses  and  realized  losses  over  income.....  $837.909 *755.08 


Current  and  nrohahle  future  operations:  Loans  outstanding  on  all  com¬ 
modities  totaled  591  nillion  dollars  on  October  3I  *  19^^  a- s  compared 
vdth  495  million  dollars  on  October  3I*  19^3.  Commodit ies . ovned  by  the 
Corporation  on  October  31>  19^^>  totaled  881  million  dollars  as  compared 
vrith  870  million  dollars  a  year  previously.  With  total  farm  production, 
for  1944  exceeding  any  previous  year,  loan  rates  at  95  PP^cent  of  parity, 
for  cotton  and  90  percent  of  parity  for  other  commodities,  and  purcha.se 
programs  being  carried  out  xi^hich  are  expected  to  assure  full  parity  to. 
producers  of  wheat  and  cotton,  it  is  anticinated  that  the  stocks  of  , 
commodities  ovmed  by  or  under  loan  to  the  Corporation  will,  continue,  to 
increase.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1945,  it  is  expected  that  the  , 
Corooration' s  inventory  of  ovmed  or  pledged  commodities  nay  be  larger 
than  in  any  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  v/ar  emergency.  In  order  to 
carry  a.nd  dispose  of  these  inventories  in'  an  orderly  manner,  and  to 
support  the  prices  of  1945-crop  commodities,  it  is  aijqjected  that  the 
volume  of'  operations — loans,  purchases  and  sales — may  be  greater  during 
the  fiscal  year  1946  thah  during  the  fiscal,  year  19^5*  although  a  part 
of  this  increase  nmy  be  offset  by  a  decrease  in  feed  wheat  sales  and 
other  programs  which  will  be  curtailed  as  the  feed  situation  improves. 

In  general a.  net  increase  in  the  volume  of.  operations  is  anticipated 
for  the'  fiscal  year  1946. 

I''Ianner'  in  which  loans  are  .made:  Loans  are  made  by  the  Corporation  to 
nror'ucers  and  associations  of  •oro'mcers  of  agricultural  commodities. 

More  than  9^  percent  of  the  loans  to  individual  nroducers  are  made  , 
indirectly,  through  private  lending  agencies,  vrhich,  in  most  instances, 
is  the  producer ’ s  local'bahk.  These  banks  make  loans  under  conditions 
specified  by  the  Corporation  and  on  forms  provided  by  the  Corporation, 
^irith  a  guarantee  that  the  Corporation  will  purchase  the  note  upon 
demand  at  its  face  value,  plus  accrued  interest  at  the  rate  of  1^  per¬ 
cent.  The  difference  between  the  rate  of  3  percent  charged  all  producers 


Interest  expense . . 

Operating  expense . 

Excess  of  expenses  over  income.. 
Net  loss  from  program  operations 
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on  CCC  loans  and  the  percent  obtained  by  the  private  lending  agency 
represents  the  compensation  of  the ' Co ip) oration  for  its  operating  expenses. 
All  loans  to  producers  are  non-recourse  loans — unless  vitiated  by  fraud, 
misrepresentation  or  other  willful  attempt  to  defraud  the  Government — 
and  the  producer  can  repay  the  loan  by  d.elivering  to  the  Corporation. the 
commodity  pledged  as  collateral,  even  though,  because  of  market  fluc¬ 
tuations,  the  market  value  of  the  commodity  may  be  at  that  time  less 
than  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  plus  accrued  interest,  storage  and 
other  charges. 

:  BXAiyiPLES  OF  PROGRAi-i  OPERaTI  ORS  ‘ 

General ;  Price-supnorting  loan  and  purchase  progra.ms,  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  increased  nroduction  of  essential  agricultural  commodities, 
continued  to  receive  major  emphasis  during  the  fiscal  year  1944.  The 
record  number  of  livestock  on  farms,  tog.ether  with  the  rela.tively  short 
supply  of  feed  grains,  made  necessary  vigorous  programs  to  assure  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  available  supplies,  including  the  sale  of  321 
million  bushels  of  Government-owned  vrheat  for  feed,  the  shipment  of  hay 
into  drought  areas,  price  adjustment  to  encourage  movement  of  corn  into 
dairy  and  poultry-producing  areas,  and  the  importation  of  Canadian  wheat 
and  oats  and  Argentine  barley.  As  a  further  result  of  the  tight  feed 
situation  it  vras  necessary  to  undertake  programs  to  stimulate  the  sale 
of  corn  for  essential  industrial  and  food  processing.  Rising  feed  costs 
threatened  to  bring  about  a  decrea.se  in  the  much-needed  production  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  initiate  a  payment 
program  to  feiry  producers  to  offset  increased  costs  of  production  and 
reverse  the  downvra.rd  trend  in  volume  of  production. 

The  bumper  1943-crop  of  potatoes  together  with  the  critical  transporta¬ 
tion  situation  and  the  lack  of  a,dequate  storage  in  producing  areas  made 
necessary  a  comprehensive  program  to  keep  the  potatoes  moving  into  mar¬ 
keting  channels  and  to  divert  to  starch. and  dehydration  processors  the 
surplus  that  the  edible  market  could. not  absorb,  in  order  to  hold  losses 
from  spoilage  to  a  minimum  and  obtain  maximum  utilization  of  the  record 
production.  Purchases  of  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  continued  in  large  volume  for  lend-lease  and  governmental 
requirements,  and  stocks  of  Government -owned  grain,  cotton,  tobacco  and 
naval  stores  v/ere  also  made  available  for  these  purposes. 

Loan  programs  on  1944  crops  have  been  announced  generally  at  9G  percent 
if  parity — except  for  ootton  \irhich  is  95  "oercent — and,  since  July  1, 

1944,  purchase  and  sale  programs  for  cotton  and  wheat  have  been  initiated, 
in  order  to  assure  full  parity  prices  to  producers.  Export  programs, 
pursuant  to  the  S-m>iolus  Property  Act  of  1944,  have  been  announced  for 
cotton,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and. during  the  first  month  of  operation 
sales  of  substantial  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  for  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  and  South  America  and  of  cotton  for  Canac’n  had  been 
reported  to  the  Corporation. 

Summaries  of  program  operations  on  the  basic  and  certain  other  commodi¬ 
ties  follow.  Tables  of  loan  programs  from  date  of  organization  through 
June  3c >  1944  and  loans  outstanding  June  3C,  1944,  of  purchase  and  other 
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programs  from  date  Of  orgaiiization  through  Jun:0  JiO,  19^^ »  an  invOntory 
of  commodities  ovmed  as  of  June  30*  19^^>  and  a  table  showing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  loans  by  states  for  the  fiscal  year  1944' and  since  organ¬ 
ization  appear  at  the’ end' of  these  explanatory  notes  for  the  Corporation. 

COTTON 

Loans  were  made  on  about  3*6  million  bales  of  1943-crop  cotton  at  an 
average  loan  rate  of  lg;4l  cents  per  pound  for  middling  j/B  inch  cotton, 
gross  weight,  which  represented  9C  percent  ofthe  pahity  pric'e'bn 
August  1,  1943*  ^Le  quantity  placed  under  loan  was  slightly  more  than 
31  percent  of  the  1943  crop  of  over  11  million  bales.  Prices  advanced 
about  1  cent  per  pound  during  the  fiscal  "year  1944,  and  producers  re¬ 
deemed  l.g  million  bales  of  1943-crop  cotton  as  well  as  647  thousand 
bales  of  1942-crOT5  cotton  and  162  thousand  bales  of  194l-crop  cotton. 

Loan  stocks  on  June  30 ,  1944,  totaled  4.5  million  bales  of  which  2.5 
million  bales  were  1943-crop  cotton,  1.6  million  bales  were  1942-crop 
cotton,  and  323  thousand  bales  were  194l-crop  cotton  which  had  been 
pooled  on  Septemb'er  I5 ,  1943*  ^et  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
pooled  cotton  will  be  distributed  among  the  producers  participating 
in  the  pool  in  proportion  to  their  'interests.  Approximately  I.3  mil¬ 
lion  bales  of  1942-crop  cotton  was  pooled  on  Au^st  I5,  1944,  and  will 
be  handled  in 'the  same  manner  as  the  194l-pooled  cotton. 

Approximately  802  thousand  bales  of  G-ovcrnment-owned  cotton  was  sold 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944,  of  which  64l  thousand  bales  were  sold  for 
lend-lease',  128  'thousand  bales  vrere  sold  under  the  general  sales  pro¬ 
gram,  and  33  thousand  bales  x^rere  sold  for  the  new  uses  program  carried 
on  by  the  Deuartment.  Government -owned  stocks' of  cotton  on  June  3^, 

1944  amounted  to  2.3  million  bales.  ■ ’  ' 

Price  supports  on-domestic  long-staple  cotton  were  carried  out  by  pur¬ 
chases  of  45  thousand  bales'  of  American-Egyptiari  and  34  bales  of  Sea- 
Island  cotton,  and  by  loans  on  2,182  bales  of  American-Egyptian  cotton. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Corporation  pur¬ 
chased  712  bales  of  Puerto  Rican  Special  Sea-Island  cotton  and  72  thou¬ 
sand  (500-pound  basis)  of  Egyp)tian  and 'Sudanese  cotton.  Loans  are 
available  on  1944-crop  American-Egyptian  cotton  at  '40.90  cents  per 
pound- for"  grade  No.  2,  l4-inch  staple,  net  weight;  and  on  Sea-Island-  • 
cotton  at  43  cents  per  pound  for  grade  No.  2,  l-^-ihch -staple ,  net  weight. 

Loans  on  1944-crop  cotton  v/ere  announce'd  on  August '4,  1944,  at  an. average 
loan  rate  of  I9.5O  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  j/B  inch  cotton,  gross 
weight,  which  represented  92-5-  percent  of  the  parity  price'  of  cotton  on 
August  1.  In  accordance  with  the  -orovisions  of  the  Surplus -Property 
Act  of  1944,  approved  October  3>  'tke  loan  rate  was  increased  to  an 
average  of  2O.O3  cents  per  pound,  gross  weight,  for  Middling  j/B  inch 
cotton,  vrhich  is  95  percent  of  the  parity  price' of  cotton  on -August  1, 
1944.  Producers  who  had  obtained  loans  at  the  lower  rate  are  receiv¬ 
ing  suuplemental  payments  to  raise  their  loans  to  the  higher  loan  rate, 
'through  December  2,  1944,  loans  had  been  advanced  on  1.2  million  bales 
of  1944-crop  cotton. 
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On  5fpt  ember  23 »,  19^4, ,  a  cotton  purchs.se  and.,  sales,  program  was  announced 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Stabilization  Ext ension  .Act  ,.Q,f  1944.  Under 
this  program  1944-crop  cotton  is  being  purchased  at  21. 90  , cents  per 
pound  for  Middling  15/l6-inch  cotton,  basis  gross  wei^t  flat  cotton 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  during  the  month  of  October  1944,  with  the  price 
advancing  five  points  per  poimd  each  month  until  it  reaches  22.25  cents 
per  pound  in  Ifey  1945.  On  October  2,  1944,  CCC  offered  its  stocks  of 
owned  and  pooled  cotton  for  sale  at  22.40  cents  per  pound  for  Middling 
15/16-inc.h  flat  cotton,  gross  weight,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  October 
1944,  with  the  price  advancing  five  points  per  pound,  until  it  reaches.  ,  ^ 
22.65  cents  per  pound  in  .March  .1945*  The  seasonal  increase  in  the  sales 
price  is  expected  to  encourage  the  mills  to  purchase  their  cotton 
through  regular  trade  channels  and  to  keep  at  a  minimum  the  purchases 
by  CCC.  Purchases  under  this  program  had  amounted  to  4oS  thousand  bales 
through  December  5i  1944.  ■  - . 

A  program  to  facilitate  the  exportation,  of  .  cot toA,  in  accordance ,  with, 
the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, was  announced, on 
November  11,  1944.  Under  this  program,  exporters  register  their  eixpjort 
sales  vrith  CCC  and.  become  eligible  either  to  purchase  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  Government. -owned  cotton  at  a  special  export  price  or  to 
receive  a  payment  equal  to  the  export  differential,  if  the  Corporation 
does  not  ha.ve  or  does  not  vush  to  sell  the  equivalent  cotton.  Through 
December  5>  1944,  approximately  23  thousand  bales  had  been  registered 
under  the  export  program. 

Cotton  linters.  On  August  2S,  1943*  CCC  offered  to  purchase  cotton 
linters  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  (l)  65  percent  of  each 
mill's  1943  production,  or  (2)  the  mill's  War  Production  Board  assign¬ 
ment.  The  Corporation  had  69O  thousand  bales  of  linters  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  bought  740  thousand  bales  and  sold  slightly 
more  than  1  million  bales  to  bleachers  during  the  year,  and  had  420 
thousand  bales  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

COM 

Loans  were  offered  on  1943  corn  at  85  perc-ent  of  parity  which  resulted 
in  an  average  loan  ra-te  of  S4  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm.  By  June  30» 
1944,.  loans  were  advanced  on  about  8  million  bushels  of  1943  corn. 
.Nearly  all  of  this  corn  had  been  redeemed  by  November  18,  1944.  Loans 
on  1944-crop  corn  are  available  at  an  average  rate  of  9^  cents  per 
bushel,  which  is  based  on  9Q  percent  of  parity.. 

During  the.  fiscal  year.,  sales  of  Government -owned  corn  totaled  I7  mil¬ 
lion-bushels.,  ,qf  which  10  million  bushels  were  sold  for  feed;  6  million 
bushels  for  processing  into  edihle  and  industrial  products  and  less  than 
a  million  bushels  for  - lend-lease  and, export.  Between  July  1  and 
November  18,  ^1944,  approximately  l.,4  million  bushels  of  corn  were  sold 
by  CCC*,.;,...,.  ..... 
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The  extr^ely  tight  situation  which  developed  in  the  movement  of  corn-’ 
through  commercial  channels  in  the'  late  spring  of  I9U3  and  which  ma,de 
it  virtua.lly  impossible  for  corn  processing  plants  to  obtain  supplies 
for  the  production  of  essential  industrial  and  food  products  continued 
through  most  of  the  19^^  fiscal  year. 

By  the  middle  of  March  19^54-,  receipts  of  corn  at  primary  markets  had 
dropped  to  less  than  half  the  volume  shipped  during  the  same  period  of 
19^3  the  supply  of  corn  in  the  hands  of  processors  was  again  at  a 
low  level.  A  set-aside  order  (FBO  96)  was  issued,  effective  Inarch  24,- 
19^4,  requiring  country  elevators  in  124  counties  in  the  surplus  corn 
producing  areas  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  to 
offer  to  purchasers  designated  by  the  War  Food  Administration,  35  percent 
of  all  stocks  of  corn  and  a  like  percentage  of '  all  future  receipts  of 
corn.  Terminal  elevators  within  the  same  area  also  were  reqp. ired  to  set 
aside  35  percent  of  stocks  and  receipts  coming  from  sources  other  than 
country  elevators.  Effective  April  1,  the -per  cent  age  to  be  set  aside 
for  purchase  by  designated  fessential  processors  vras  increased  to  60  per¬ 
cent  when  some  plants  vrere  forced  to  discontinue  opera,tionB  due  to  their 
inability  to  obtain  corn  supplies.  The  situation  became-  so  critical 
tha.t  ,  effective  April  25,  19^,  WEO  98  was  issued  restricting  for  60  days 
the  sale  of  all  corn  not  req\iired  for  the'  farmers'  oto  needs  or  by  local 
feeders,  in  the  surplus  producing  area  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  use  of  processors  of  critical  war  materials  from  corn,  and  CCC 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  shelling  and  delivery  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per 
bushel-  for  all  corn  sold  t,o  the  Corporation  under  this  program.  Under 
this  .order,  4^  million  bushels  had  been  acquired  for' the  processors'  use 
by  June  30,  19^^ »  and  in  addition,  a.pproxiraat ely  25  million  bushels  had 
been  contracted  for  future,  delivery  for  this  piirpose.  On  expiration 
June  23,  1944,  WEO  98  wac  replaced  by  WEO  I03  vfhich  reinstated  a  vari¬ 
able  percentage  set-aside  program.  Losses  to  the  Corporation  under  this 
program,  including  the  shelling  and  delivery  payments,  totaled  about  }.6 
million  dollars.  By  October  2,  1944,  processors  had  acquired  sufficient 
supplies  to  assure  continued  operation  until  the  nev^  crop  became  avail¬ 
able,  and  WEO  IO3  was  terminated,  '  ' 

To  supplement  the  domestic  corn  supplies,  the  Corporation  arranged  for 
the  importation  of  approximately  7*6  million  bushels  of  Corn  from 
Argentina.  This  corn  was  brought  in  by  private  ingqorters  for  allocation 
by  the  War  Eood  Adjninistrat ion  to  p'urchasers  in  25  Southern  and  Eastern 
States  and  4  Pacific  Coast  States.  In  order  to  permit  the  importation 
of  this  corn  at  prices  in  line  with  price  ceilings  On  domestic  corn, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reimbursed  the  importers  for  the  amount  of 
import  duties  on  this  corn. 

On  May  I7,  19^3»  the  Corporation  agreed  to  sell  corn  to  manufacturers, 
feed  mixers  and  feeders  in  the  Nevr  England,  Atlantic  Seaboard,  and 
Southeastern  States  at  the  lower  ceiling  price  prevailing  in  this  a.rea 
or  to  purchase  corn  in  .surplus  areas  at  the  'market  price  and  sell  an 
equivalent  quantity  at  e.  price  basis  compa.r able' ^^Mth  t he  lower  ceiling 
levels  in  the  eastern  area.  Approximately  3Y  million  bushels  of  'corn 
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were  bro-ught  into  the  eastern  area  under  this  program  at  ■  an.  ay er age 
cost  to  thfe- Corporation  of  approximately ^ 5  cents  per  hushel.  The  price 
adjustment  arrangement' was  discontinued  on  Hec ember  U,  19U3,  when  a  neW' 
ceiling  order '  became  effective  reconciling  the:  price  differences  between 
areas.  .  ,  .. 


^  -  . WHEAT 

Loans  on  19^3  wheat  v ere.' made  available  at  S5  percent  of  parity.  Ap¬ 
proximately  i30"millio-n  bushels  of  whea,t  were  placed  under  loan  at  an 
average  loan  rate  bf  $1.23  per  bushel  at:::t.he  farm.  By  June  30 »  19^.^» 
farmers  ha.d  redeemed  llU  million  bushels  and'  delivered  64  thousand 
bushels  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  vdth  l4  million  bushels  ■•of  farm- 
stored  wheat  St  ill'  out  standing  under  loan  and  slightly  less  than  2 
million  bushels  in  process  of  liquidation.  Loans  are  available  on  the 
1944  whea.t'  crop  at  90  percent  of  parity  or  an  average  loan  rate  of 
$1.35  pel*  ‘Lushel  a.t  ' the  farm.  By  November  30»  1944,  loans  ha.d  been  ad¬ 
vanced  on  160  million  bushels  of  1944  wheat.  During  the  1944  fisca.1 
year,  the  Corporation  purchased  both  foreign  and/'domestic  wheat  for  use 
in  relieving  the  critical  feed  situation.  Domestic  vrheat  purchases 
totaled  yS  million  bushels  in  addition  to  S  million  bushels  purchased  .■ 
from  the  FCIC  during  the  year.  Approximately  133  million  bushels  of 
wheat  were  purche,sed  from  Canada  and  slightly  over  one  million  bushels 
from  Argentina  making  .total  wheat  purchases  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
221  million -bushels. 

Sales  of  wheat  totaled  3^6  million  bushels  of  which  321  million  bushels 
were  sold  for  feeding  purposes;  16  million  bushels  for  normal  use;  S 
million  bushels  to  FCIC;  and  less  than  s.  million  bushels  fop  lend-lease. 
Government -owned  wheat  stocks  totaled  99  million  bushel’s  on  June  30»  1944. 

With  a  record  1944  wheat  crop,  purchases  of  foreign  wheat  have  been  . 
curtailed  since  July  1, • 1944,  with  less  than  6  million  bushels  being  ■ 
piirchased'by  November  25,  1944,  In  addition  to'  the  1944  loan  program, 
a  purchase  program  for  domestic  wheat  yra.s  announced,  in  order  to  acquire 
vrheat  during  the  heavy  marketing  season  to  fill  feed  and  other 
Governmental  requirements.  Slightly  more  than  102  million' bushels  of 
vrheat  were  purchased  under  this  program  betvreen  July  1  and- November  25, 
1944.  D-ur'ing  the  same  period',  ••  92  million  bushels  were  sold  for  feed 
and.  20  mil], ion  bushels  for  other  -purposes.  ' 

On  September  24;,  1944,  it  was  announced  that  CCC  wilLpur chase  all  .un-'- 
redeemed  1944-crop  vrheat  still' under  loan  on  ..May  1,  1.945,  .at'  a  price  : 
equal  to  the  loan  rate  plus  I5  cents  per  bushel*  less  accrued  carrying 
charges  to  the  end  of  the  storage  year.  This  offer  has  operated  as  a 
definite  price  support  for  vrheat,  •  ,  ■. 

Programs  to  facilitate  the  'exportation  of  .-wheat-  and  -vrheat  flour  .in  -ac¬ 
cordance  vrith  provisions  -contained  -in  the  Surplus- -Property  Apt  of  1944.. 
were  announced  on  November  11,- 1944.  .  Under  this  -program, -.pCC  sells 
wheat  for  export  at  domestic  market  prioes  leas  an --announced  differential, 
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or  pays  the  differential  to  exporters  who  export  their  own  wheat  or 
flour.  By  Decemher  S,  IS^-U,  the  equivalent  of  1.1  million  "bushels 
of  wheat  had  heen  reported  to  CCC  for  export,  mostly  as  flour,  under 
the  program. 

EiLRllEY 

Loans  were  made  on  759  thousand  bushels  of  harl^  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30 »  19^4,  at  a  loan  rate  of  73  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm 
v;ith  659  thousand  bushels  being  redeemed  by  producers  and  no  barley  be¬ 
ing  delivered  to  the  Corporation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
loan  rate  on  1944  barley,  is  cents  per  bushel  for  No,  1  barley  in 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Hountains  and  90  cents  per  bushel  in  States 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  November  22,  19^4,  loans  had  been  ad-  . 
vanced  on  2.5  million  bushels.  Owned  stocks  of  barley  totaled  66  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  on  June  30»  1944.  •  . 

To  aid  in  alleviating  the  serious  feed  shortage  in  the  Southeastern 
States,  arrangements  vrere  made  for  the  importation  of  approximately  ID 
thousand  tons  of  barley  during  the  spring  of  1944,  The  merchandizing 
of  this  barley  was  handled  by  the  trade  in  accordance  with  distribution 
instructions  from  the  Corporation,  In  addition.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  arranged  for  the  allocation  to  feed  manufacturers  of  three 
boatloads  of  Argentine  barley  imported  by ' the . Foreign.Economic  Admihis-' ■ 
tration  through  the, ports. of  New  York,  New  Orleans  and.-  Houston. 

RtE 

During  the  194^  fiscal  year loans-^were  jmd.e  on  131-:.thousjlnd.  bushels  of. 
rye  at  an  average. .loan  rate  of  75  cents-per  bushel-'at  .the  fatm.  '  Loans: 
on  116  thousand  busliels  .have  been-r  edeemed-.-by-  the  end  of  the  fisca.l'- 
yean  with  no  deliveries  to  the  Corporation,  and  the  remainder  in  process 
of  liquidation.  Loans  are  available  on  the  194k  crop  at  the  rate  of 
75  cents  per  bushel.  About  47,000  bushels  had  been  pla.ced  und.er  loan 
by  November  IS,  1944.-  Owned  stocks  of  rye- totaled  115  thousand  bushels 
on  June  30,  1944.  ...  ■  ... 

"  '  .  .  ■■  GRAIN  SORGHNIIS  '  - 

Loans  were  completed  at  an  average  loan  rate  of  S4  cents  per  bushel  at 
the  farm  on  46  thousand  bushels  of i943-cr6p  grain  sorghum  during  the 
fisca.l  year  1944,  By  June  30,  1944,  37  thousand,  bushels  had.  been  re¬ 
deemed  and  the  rema,inder  was  in  process  of  liquid.ation  with  no  grain 
sorghum  being  delivered  to,  the  Corporation.  Loans  are  available  on 
1944-crop  grain. , sorghum  at.  95  'cents  per  bushel  for  No.  2  grades  or  bet¬ 
ter  in  all  states  except  Arizona  and  California  where  the  loan  ra.te  is  ' 
$1.00  per  bushel  at  the  farm.  About.  437,000  bushels  had  been  nlp.ced 
under  loan  by  November  22,  19^-4. 
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^  CAm.D IAN  OATS 

In  order  to  augment  domestic  feed  supplies,  arrangements  were  made  in ' ' 
April  1944,  to  import  oats  from  the  western  provinces  of  Cana.da,'  Ap¬ 
proximately  2  thousand  cars  of  oats  were  hrought  into  the  United  States 
hy  the  Corporation  under  this  program  vrith  distribution  to  feeders  and. 
mixers  being  handled  by  the  trade. 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEAlvTS  AND  PEAS 

In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  dry  edible  beans  and  peas  for 
food,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inaugurated  purchase,,  price  sup¬ 
port  and  loan  programs  covering  the  1943  crop.  During  the.  19^'-4  fiscal 
year,  the  Corporation  p\n*chased  approximately  7  million  pounds  of  dry 
edible  beans — the  price  ranging  from  $6.50  to  $7-50  per  100  pounds  for 
No.  1  beans,  with  almost  all  of  these  beans  being  sold  to  processors 
by  J\ine  30»  1944.-  In  addition,  loans  were  made  on  about  million, 
pounds  of  thresher  run  beans  at  an  average  rate  of  about  $5.40  per  100 
pounds.  By  June  }0,  1944,  over  37  million  pounds  had  been  redeemed  from 
under  loan  vrith  no  deliveries  to  the  Corporation.  To  ma.intain  the  sup¬ 
port  price,  payments  at  an  average  rate  of  approximately.  69  .cents  per 
100  pounds  were  made  on  61I  million  pounds  of  1943  crop  beans. 

In  addition,  a  loan  program  was  established  for  bean  dealers  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  bank  credit  where  legal  requirements  limited  the  bank’s 
ability  to  advance  funds  for  v/orking  capital  without  Government  guaran¬ 
tee  of  loans. 

Support  prices  on  19^4-crop  beans  range  from  $6.50  to  $8.00  per  hundred 
pounds  for  No.  1  beans.  Purchases  will  be  made  at  the  support  prices 
through  June  ^0 ,  19^5*  find  loans  ranging  from  $4, 60  to  $5. 50  per  hundred 
pounds  will  be  available  on  thresher  run  beans. 

Loans  also  wehe  made  on  4  million  pounds  of  1943-crop  dry.' edible  smooth 
peas  at  an  average  rate  of  4-1/4  cents  per  pound.  By'  June  30.  1944,  over 
3  million  pounds  had  been  redeemed  by  producers  vrith  no  deliveries  to 
the  Corporation.  Adjustment  payments  will  be  made  on  194h_crop  dry 
wrinkled  peas,  which  are  sold  for  feed,  in  order  to  assure  the  support 
price  to  producers.  ' 

SEED  PURCHASE  PROGRAII 

In  order  to  assure  a  aupply  of  .cover  crop  seeds .  for  the. ,  southeastern  .' 
area  of  the  United  States,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, purchased  about 
126  million  pounds  of  Austrian  winter  peas,  hairy  vetch,  alyce  and  hu- 
ban  clover,  lespedeza  and  rye  grass  seed  from  the  1943  crop.  This  seed 
vras  sold  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  to  be  distributed  to  ' 
farmers  in  the  southern  and  east  central  regions  for  carrying  out  soil 
building  practices. 
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HA.Y  AND  PASTimE  SBSD 

In  order  to  induce  the  harvest  of  sufficient  seed  for  planting  in  1941- , 
Commodity  Credit' ’’Corporation  initiated  a  price  support  loan  program  on 
alfalfa,  sw'eet  clover,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  hermuda  grass  and  other 
hay  and ‘ pa stuhp  seeds  stored  in  approved  warehouses.  Loans  were  made 
on  170  thousand  pounds  of  hay  and  pasture  seeds  from  the  1943  crop.  By 
June  30*  19^4,  all  seeds  under  loan  had  "been  redeemed  by  producers. 

Loads  atb  available  on  1944-crop  seed  and  nearly  3-2  million  pounds  had 
been  placed  under  loan  by  November  18,  1944. 

HA.y  FOR  DROUCHT  STATES 

Under  an  agreement  between  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
Southern  States  Cooperative  Association,  approximately  180  thousand  tons 
of  hay  were  purchased  during  the  1944  fiscal  year  in  surplus  producing 
a,reas  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and. made  available  to  dairy 
farmers  in  the  drought ''counties  of  Maryland,  Pennsylv'ania,  Delaware, 

West  "Virginia,  Virginia 'and  Forth '  Carolina ,  in  order  r  o  msdnbain  milk 
production  in  those  area3„  'The  difference  between  Cost  and  sellling 
price  averaging  about  R}  dolla'fs  per  ton  has  beenjja.id  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation'.'  -  Sales  ;\r8re  limited  to  feeding,  requir ement s  of 
dairymen  through  Ifey  I5,  1944. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION  PROGRAM 

A  program  for  stabilizing  feed  costs  to  dairy  producers  was  undertaken 
in  September  1943  when  feed  costs  vrere  rising  rapidly  vrith  a  resultant 
decline  in  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  fat.  Under  the  progrejn, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  absorbed  the  difference  between  the 
prices  of  purchased  feed  and  the  prices  of  such  feed  in  September  19^2. 
Payments  to  producers  are  ma,de  upon  the  basis  of  fluid  milk  and  butter 
fat  marketed.  Through  October  31>  L9^^»  payments  to  more  than  1-1/2 
million  producers  totaled  280  million  dollars.  The  rate  of  payment  fluc¬ 
tuates  .with  the  sea.sons,  being  highest  during- the  winter  months,  and 
varies  with  the  geographic  location  of  producers.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  this  program  the  downward  trend  in  milk  production  has  been  reversed 
and  nevr  records  in  milk  production  are  now  being  achieved. 

GRAIN  BIN  SALES  PROGRAM 

Sale  of'' the  vrooden' grain  bins,  purchased  in  1942,  to  farmers  increased 
materially  diiring  the  last  half  of  1943  and  the  first  half  of  1944. 

The  sale  price  of  the  bins  was  reduced  in  the  spring  of  1944  to  encour¬ 
age  piirchasdV  by'  farmers'  and  to  adjust  the.  number  to  be  retained  by  the 
Corporation  for''  storage-oD  grain  owned  by  it.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  sale  program' 'through  Npv'emher  1,  1944,  v'ooden  bins  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  about  '69  million  biishels  and.-  steel  bins  with  a  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  27  million  bus'hels  had. been  sold.  to  farmers.  Sales  are 
continuing  on  the  wooden  bins  owned  by  the  Corporation  on  November  .1, 
1944,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  87  million  bushels.  The  capacity  of 
steel  bins  owned  on  November  1,  1944,  was  nearly  110  million  bushels. 
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GRAIN  BLOWHEIS,  ELEVATORS  AND  RENOTOS 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  augmented  its  original  1942  purchases  of 
grain  blowers ,  elevators  and  removers  during  the  1944  fiscal  year  only 
to  the  extent  of  311  portable  elevators  Which  were  needed  urgently  at 
large  steel  and  wooden  bin  sites  where  manpower  was  not  available  to 
fill  and  .empty  the  grain  bins.  Sale  of  the  farm-tj^e  elevators  and 
blowers  purchased  in  1942  was  continued  during  the  fiscal  year.  A  recent 
survey  indicates  thab  most  large  bin  sites  where  Corporation-OT"?ned  grain 
is  stored  na^f  are  equipped  with  grain  handling  ma.chinery. 

OILSEEDS 

Soybeans :  During  the  fiscal  year  1944,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
made  loans  on  about  2^8  thousand  bushels  of  farm-stored  soybeans  ab  a.n 
average  rate  of  $1.84  per  bushel.  By  June  ^0,  1944,  165  thoi^sand  bush¬ 
els  had.  been  redeemed  and  the  remainder  vras  in  process  of  redemption. 

The  Corporation  also  purchased  about  33  million  bushels  of  soybeans  of 
which  22  million  bushels  ha.d  been  sold  for  crushing  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Loans  are  available  on  194R-crop  farm-stored  soybeans  at 
$2.04  per  bushel  for  No,  2  yellow  and  green  and  at  $1.84  per  bushel  for 
black,  brom  and  mixed.  The  Corporation  also  entered  into  contracts 
with  processors  and  handlers  to  assure  payment  of  not  less  than  the 
support  price  to  producers  of  soybeans. 

In  order  to  assure  the  maximum  production,  of  soybean  oil  and.  meal,  CCC 
purchased  soybeans  from,  processors  at  support  prices  and  resold  to 
processors  at  the  oil  and  meal  value  less  a  specified  margin  ba.sed  on 
the  processor's  equipment  and  daily  capacity.  The  loss  to  the  Corporation 
under  this  operation  was  about  cents  per  bushel  on  gpproximab ely 

92  million  bushels  of  soybeans  crushed  through  June  30»  19^4, 

Although  expanded  considerably,  the  soybean  processing  capacity  in  the 
principal  producing  states  was  insufficient  to  handle  the  quantity  of 
soybeans  available  for  crushing.  CCC  purchased  21.7  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  which  could  not  be  processed  in  the  producing  area  a;nd  shipped 
them  to  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  where  processing  facilities  Were 
available  and  there  was  an  acute  need  for  the  soybean  meal.  The 
Corporation  absorbed  transportation  and  other  costs  on  these  soybeans, 
which  amoTinted  to  about  11-1/2  cents  per  bushel.  Eifty  percent  of  the 
meal  produced  under  this  operation  was  ma.de  available  to  the  Office,  of 

Production  for  allocation  into  areas  in  dire  need  of  high  protein  meals. 

.  ^  ..  . 

Under  its  processing  contracts,  CCC  agreed  to  purchase  soybean  oil  at 
1/8  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  ceiling  price,  and  soybean  meal  at 
$2.00  per  ton' less  than  the  ceiling  price,  Uith  the  exception  of  400 
tank  cars  of  soybean  oil  vrhich  were  sold  for  shipment  to  the  United  . 
Kingdom  and  Russia  under  lend-lease,  CCC  was  not  required  to  a.cquire 
any  oil  or  meal  under  these  contracts. 
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Cott onseed :  In  order  to  maintain  support  prices  for  cottonseed,  CCC 
offered  to  purchase  at  fixed  prices  the  cottonseed  oil,  cottonseed  meal 
and  cotjion  lint ers-  from  pro.cessors  who  agreed  to  pay  not  less  than  the 
announced  support  price  for  cottonseed.  The  Corporation  vras  not  re¬ 
quired  to  purchase- any  cottonseed  oil  or  meal  under  -t-his  offer.  A  "brief 
summary  of  purchases  of  cbtton  linters  under  War  Production  Boa.rd 
allocations  is  included  in  the  section  headed  "Cotton.," 

Plaxseed';  .During  the  fiscal  year  19^^-»  loans  were  ma.de  on,  a.hout  600 
thousand  "bushels  of  flaxseed  at  an  average  rate  of  $2.66  per  "bushel  at 
the  farm.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  farmers  had  redeemed  3OO  thou¬ 
sand  "bushels  and  the  remainder  was  in  process  of  redemption.  Loans  are 
availa'ble  on  194U-crop.. flaxseed  at  $2.95  per  hushel  for  No.  1  grade 
"basis  Minneapolis.. 

As  a  further  price  support  CCC  made  contracts  with  flax:seed  processors 
in  "which  they  a-greed  to  pay  not  less  than  the  support  price  for  all 
flaxseed  purchased.  CCC  also  agreed  to  purchase  any  linseed  oil 
offered  to  it  at  O.7  cent  per  pound  below  the  ceiling  price,  and  linseed 
oil  meal  at  $2.00  per  ton  below  the  ceiling  price.  Under  these  contracts 
CCC  purchased  about  20  .million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  but  wa.s  not  required 
to  purcha.se  any 'meal. 

P  eanut  s :  During  the  fiscal  year  19^L,  Com.modity  Credit  Corporation, 
acting  through  contracts  with  shellers,  crushers  and  producer  coopera¬ 
tive  associations,.  .purcha,sed  the  entire  commercial  crop  of  farmers' 
stock  peanuts  a.t  not  less  than  the  support  prices,  A  total  of  about 
8S3  thousand  tons  of  peanuts  were  purcha.sed  at  avera.ge  prices  of  $135 
per  ton  for  Runner  ty]oe  peanuts,  $lU3  per  ton  for  Spanish  type,  and 
$145  per  ton  for  ■\7’irginia  type.  Sales  of  peanuts  during  the  1944  fis¬ 
cal  year  totaled  about  836  thousand  tons  of  wrhich  approximately  6l2 
thousand  tons  .wer.e  sold  to  shellers,  I98  thousand  tons  1 0  ,  crushers  and 
25  thousand  tons  to  seed  dealers. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  increased,  use  of,  peanuts  for  edible  purposes-, 
CCC  made  refunds  to  manufacturers  of  peanut  butter  at  a  rate  of  4-1/2  - 
cents  per  pound  on  aJl  .shipments  for  home  .consumption.  Payments  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  $5»6QO»0.00  vr.ere  made  on  about  124  million  pounds  of 
peanut  butter.  About  48  percent^, qf.  all  shelled  peanuts  of  the  1944  ■ 
crop  were  used  for  peanut  butter.  .  ' 

Support  prices  for  1944-crop  peanuts  average  about  $20  per  ton  higher 
than  the  1943  prices,  while  the  sale  price  of  peanuts  sold  by  CCC  for 
shelling  will  be  appro.ximately  the  sane  as  for  the  1943  crop.;  It  is 
estimated  tba.t  CCC  will  absorb  losses  of  about  50  cents  per  ton  on  1944- 
crop,  p.eanuts  sold, for  shelling  and  about  $67  per-ton  on  1944-crop  pea:-r 
nuts  sold  for  crushing.  _  .  -  ■ 


■  •  ■  ■  TOBACCO 

Blue-cured  ■tb'bacco :  During  the  fiscal  year  1944,  CCC  purchased  234  million 
pounds redried  weight,  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  a  total  cost  of 
$121,000 ,-OOCX,  By  the  end  of '  the  fiscal  year,  105  million  pounds  had 
been  sold,  of  which'  72  rniilloh ‘pounds  were  sold  direct  to  the 'British 
for  cash  and  the  remainder  vras  sold  for  lend-lease  purposes.  Total  CCC 
stocks  of  flue-cured  tobacco  amounted  to  129  million  pounds  on  June  JtO, 
1944.  Through  November  24,  1944,  304  million  pounds  of  1944-crop  flue- 
cured  tobacco  had  been  purcha'sed. 

Dark'  tobacco ;  -Purchases  of  dark  tobacco  during  the  fiscal  year  1944 
totaled  3  million  pounds.  Loans  were  made  through  cooperative  associa,- 
tions  on  about  2  million  pounds.  Sales  included  1,1  million  pounds  to 
British  Countries  for  cash  a,nd  121,000  for  lend-lease  purposes.  Total 
CCC  stocks  of  dark  tobacco  were  6.5  million  pounds  on  June  30»  1^4^. 
Purcha,ses  will  continue,  and  loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  will  be 
available  during  the  19^5  fiscal  year.  '  - 

Burley  toba.cco;  A  total  of  573  thousand  pouhds  of  burley  tobacco  vrab 
purchased  during  the  fiscal  year  19^1-4,  Loans  at  9D  percent  of'  parity 
were  available,  but  no  tobacco  was  offered.  Loans  will  again  be  avail¬ 
able  on  1944-crop  tobacco,  and  a  small  quantity  will  be  purchased. 

Cigar  leaf  tobacco:  Loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  were  offered  on  1943- 
crop  cigar  tobacco  but  no  loans  vrere  ma.de.  Loans  will  be  availa.ble  on 
1944-crop  toba,cco  but  no -loans  are  anticipated. 

GUI'I  -KAVAL  STORES 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  39,  1944,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
made  loans  on  6,535'  drums 'of-  rosin  and  89  barrels  of  turpentine,  ‘and  pur¬ 
chased  37>342  drums  of  rosin  and  84,159  barrels  of  turpentine.  All  of 
the  loans  v^ere  repaid  prior  to  maturity.  Stocks  of  gum  naval  stores  on 
June  30 >  1944,  o'onsisted  of  215,575  barrels  of  turpentine,  22,144  barrels 
of  rosin  which  i's  being  reproces'sed,  and  l6,824  drums  of  rosin  which  is 
being  held  for-  lend-lease  requirements.  Loans  on  1^44  naval  stores'  are 
available  at  90  Percent  pa.rity,  and  a  purchase  program  at  95  percent  of 
parity  is  in  effect,  but  no  naval  stores  had' been  off ered' to 'the 
Corporation  by  September  30.  1944,  -  ' 


■  .-  VroOL 

"Under  the  1943  wool  program,  Commodity  Credit"  Corporation  purchased  282 
million  pounds  of  woo‘1  at  a  total  cost  of  $15S,000',000  and  by  September  30* 
1944^  had  sold-  l42  million  poimds,  'leaving  an- inventory  of  l4o  million  . 
po\mds  on  that  date.  The  price  paid  to  the  producer ‘was  the  ceiling 
price  for  the  particular  grade,  type  and  quaJity  of  wool  less  specified 
transportation  and  ma.rketing  charges.  The  average  farm  price  per  grease 
pound  for  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  during  1943  was  4l,6  cents  — 
the  highest  average  price  recorded  for  any  year  since  1920.  Under  the 
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1944  wool.-program.  ^initiated  April  1,  1944,-  CCC  hp.d  purchased  over  243 
million  pounds  of. -wool  "by  September  30»  1944,  at  prices -.which;  reflected 
pn  average  farm  price  of  42  cents  per  pound  on  June  13^  '  • 

POTATOES  . 

The  194-3  crop  of  465  million  bushels  of  potatoes  was- by- far  the  largest 
on  record...  In  order  to  carry  out  price  support  commitments  made  to 
producers  and  to  assure  the  orderly  mpzketing  of  the;  large  crop  with 
minimum  wastage  or  spoilage,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  caJ*ried  out 
a  number  of  integrated  progrp.ras.  Loans  amounting  to  $6,200,000  were 
advanced  on  J ,2  million  bushels  of  potatoes,  11,3  nlillion  bushels  were 
handled  for  the  Corporation  by  dealers  and  cooperatives  -acting  under 
cpntract.,  -  l.S  million  bushels  were  moved  from  producing  areas  to  con¬ 
suming  areas  by  ship  to  relieve  rail  t ransportation, ■ and  9.S  million 
bushels  were  dehydrated  and  used  for  livestock  feed  end  the  manufacture, 
of  industrial  alcohol.  Support  prices  on  1943-crop  potatoes  ranged 
from  $1.70  to  $2.25  per  c\«rb.  during  September,  October  and  November, 

1943 >  with  a  20-cent  increase  effective  December  1,  1943  and  an  additional 
10-cent  increase  effective  Janua.ry  1,  1944,  Support  prices  for  1944- 
crop  potatoes  range  from  $1.70  to  $2.25  pei*  cwt.  for  September  with  a 
5-cent  increase  effective  October  1,  a  10-cent  increase  effective 
November  1  and  a  10-cent  increase  effective  December  1,  lohh. 

Loans  were  advanced  on  I3  thousand  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  all  of 
which  had  been  redeemed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  = 

SUGAS-.  - 

The  1944  Cuban  sugar  crop  was  one  of  the  largest  in  history,  amounting 
to  over  5.6  million  tons,  raw  value,  all  of  which  was  purchased  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  2,65  cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  port  of 
shipment,  with  the  exception  of  901  thousand  tons  which  was  imported 
by  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  in  the  form  of  high-test  molasses  and 
a,  small  quantity  which  was  retained  by  Cuba  for  internal  consumption,. 
Negotiations  with  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  for  the  pur-:, 
chase  of  the  19^5  and  1946  Cuban  sugar  crops  were  begun  late  in 
August  1944.  .  ,  .  ^  .  ..  : 

Nealy  all  of  the  19^3  Puerto  Rican  sugar  crop  vras  purchased  by  CCC  at 
a  price  of  r3-46  cents  per  pound,  f.o.b'.  port  of 'shipment.  CCC  has 
offered  to  purchase,  the  .1944  crop  at  a  price  o.f  3*46  cents  per  pound 
plus  an  additional.. ;2Q_ -cents  per  hundred  pounds  if  growers  meet  cert-aiP 
planting  .requirements..  Nearly  all.  Pue-rto  Rican' producers  have  executed  ' 
the  purchase  contract,  A  price  support  program  to  .encourage  increased  - 
production  in  1945  is  contemplated. 

CCC.a,lso  reimbursed  importers  or  refiners,  for,  or  absorbed  charges  in 
connection,  excess-  ocean  freig-ht,  insurance  and  rail  transportation 
charges  on,  Caribbe.an, and  Hawaiian  cane  sugar. 
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In  order  to  encourage  maximum  ,pr oduct ion  and  processing  of  sugar  "beets, 
the  1944  price  support  program  assured  growers  an  increase  of  ^73*00  per 
ton  over  the  price  received  for  1942-crop  sugar  "beets,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  average  return  to  growers  vdll  amount  to  ^12.30  per  ton 
including  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937*  aJso  conducted  a. 

program  to  reimburse  sugar  "beet  processors  for  excess  transportation 
costs  incurred  in  moving  "beets  to  areas  where  processing  facilities  • 
were  availa"ble.  Under  the  1945  price  support-  program  returns  to  grovr-  ■ 
ers  will  average  a"hout  $12.50  per  ton  including  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act .  .  -  • .  - 

Under  the  19^5  Florida  and  Louisiana,  Sugarcane  Price  Support  Program, 
payments  of -$.53  "to  $l.-60  per  ton  vdll  "be  made  to  Louisiana  grov^ers  and 
of  SI. 60  per  ton  to  Florida  growers.  Payments  are  su"b,iect  to  adjustment 
in  the  event  of  an  advance  in  the  market  value  of  suga,r.  COG  is  also 
reimbursing  refiners  of  Louisiana  raw  cane  sugau-  for  excess  transporta¬ 
tion  costs. 

OTEBR  COI'MODITIES  ' 

Other  commodities  on  vrhich  programs  v^ere  carried  out  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  include  the  following: 

Hemp :  Pursuant  to  directives  from  the  War  Production  Board  CCC  purchased 
and  is  processing  sufficient  hemp  straw  from  the  19^3  crop  to  produce 
about  100  million  pounds  of  hemp  line  and  tow  fiber. 

The  1944  program  provides  for  the  planting  of  62  thousand  acres  for 
fiber.  Ho  contracts  were  entered  into  with  growers  for  the  production 
of  hemp  seed  .in  1944  since  ample  seed  was  available  to  complete  the 
wartime  hemp  program.  An  open  offer  to  purchase  hemp  seed  produced  in  ^ 

1944  at  $7*00  per  bushel  was  made  by  the  Corporation  in  order  to ,  gua,rant'ee 
a  reasonable  price  to  producers  for  hemp  seed  groivn  -for  private  .uses. 

Milkweed  -floss :  During  the  fiscal  year  19^- a,pproximat  ely  S6  thousand, 
pounds  of  milkv^eed  floss  wa,s  purchased  by  CCC  and  sold  to  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  for  use  as  a  substitute^.for  kapok  in  the  manufacture 
of  lifebelts.  During  the  fiscal  year  1945 >  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  1.5  . 
million  pounds  of  milkweed  floss  for  this  purpose. 

Alaska,  spruce  logs;  By  June  30»  1944,_  a  total  of  about  4o  million  board 
feet  of  high  grade  spruce  logs  had  been  cut,  most  of  which  had  been  de-  . 
livered  to  the  Puget  Sound  area,  for  cutting  into  airplane  grade  -lumber. 
Upon,  the  advice  of  the  War  Production  Board,  that  requirements  had- been  ■ 
met  , ,  the  .program  is  being  discontinued. 

Miscellaneous :  D-oring  the  fiscal  year  1^4,  CCC  purchased  large  quantities 
of  various  commodities  for  Army,  Wavy,  lend-lease  and  other  C-overnmental 
requirements.  Total  purchases  for  these  p-urposes  from  the  beginning  of  .- 
the  program  in  March  19^1  through  October  31t  1.944 amounted  to  over '5 
billion  dolla.rs.  Other  programs  include  loans  on  olive  oil,  purcha,ses  of 
butter,  cheese,  castor  bean  seed  and  pyrethrum  seed,  a  program  to  finance 
the  requisitioning  and  utilization  of  idle  farm  machinery,  and  payment 
programs  on  apples,  grapefruit  juice,  prunes,  raisins,  shortening  and 
vegetables  for  processing. 
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("b )  Emergency  Fund  for  the  President,  IFational  Defense 

(Allotment  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 

This  'budge't'  schedule  covers  obligations  in  IPbU  hy  the  Corporation  for 
printing  costs  under  an  allotment  from  the  President's  Emergency  Eund 
for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  stabilizing  feed  costs 
to  dairy  producers.  Other  administrative  expenses  \mder  this  allotment 
were  financed  by  transfers  to  the  AAA  in  1944,  Administrative  expenses 
of  the  dairy  production  payment  program  in  1945  and  1946  are  provided 
from  the  Corporation's  administrative  funds. 


/ 
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WAB  K)OD  ad:  :INI  STRATI  ON 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

TABU  II  LOIS  PRDOEAMS  FROM  D/LTE  OF  OROANI^TION  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  ISUIj 
*  AOT 

LOANS  OUPST.^roiNG  JUNE  30,  I9U4 


•  FHOGBAM 

Total  Leant  Made  "jj 

Loans  Outstanding  June  30»  19^ 

^uantitlte 

Pltd^d 

Fact 

Afflotmt 

Book  Value  ^ 

Total  Quantltlee 

Pledged 

To  Secure 

Loans 

Held  bj 

CosoDodlty  Credit 
Corporation 

Held  by 
Private 

Lending  Agenclet 

Total 

-  -  __IN  THOUSANDS - 


Bushsls 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Buahels 

1953-42 

38.971 

17.389 

4d 

42 

81 

1943 

152 

551 

_ 5i 

44 

80 

105 

Total 

Butter 

39.730 

Pounds 

17.946 

78 

44 

12? 

»  190 

Pounds 

193H-40 

Com 

127,166 

Buahels 

32.156 

- 

Bashels 

1933-42 

1.182.049 

b67.i87 

55 

113 

168 

232 

1943 

LiISl 

6,502 

85 

_ 4,996 

5,081 

6,045 

Total 

1,189.772 

Bales 

673.689 

lUo 

5.109 

5,249 

6.277  d 

'  ■■  ■‘'tsi 

Beleo 

Cotton 

1935-42 

25.311 

1.470,584 

136.351 

7.507 

143,858 

1.633 

1943 

l.jjS 

342.306 

201.097 

±1^ 

255,420 

2.553 

Total 

Dates 

28.896 

Pounds 

1,812,890 

337.448 

61.830 

399.278 

4.186  ■  ■ 

Pounds 

1937 

1.533 

Cvt. 

61 

Cwt,  ^  ■  " 

Dry  Beane 

1943 

Dry  Peas 

455 

Ovt* 

3.937 

1 

1 

2 

476  ■  -  ■ ,  - 

Ow  t  •  - 

1943 

yiK« 

42 

Tons 

178 

46 

46 

11 

Tons 

1937-39 

Flaxseed 

14.6 

'  Bushels 

260 

Bushels  ■  •  ' 

1941-42 

2.319 

4.721 

6 

- 

6 

3 

1943 

600 

1.594 

39 

832 

871 

318 

Total 

2.919 

Bushels 

■  6.315 

45 

832 

877 

321 

Bushels 

Grain  Sorekumt 

1940-42 

540 

204 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1943 

46 

39 

2 

6 

8 

10 

Total 

586 

Pounds 

243 

2 

6 

8 

10  '\i' 

Pounds 

Hav  and  Pasture  Seeds 

1943 

174 

Pounds 

20 

Poxmds 

Hops 

193s 

7.077- 

Baxrele 

1,388 

Barrels 

Naval  Stores 

I93IUI12  Turpentine 

681 

11,660 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1934-42  EobIo 

2.979 

33.479 

258 

- 

258 

23 

1943  Turpentine 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1943  EoBln 

6 

118 

- 

- 

- 

Total  Turpentine 

'  681 

11.663 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  Roein 

2,985 

Tons 

33.597 

258 

258 

23 

Tons 

Peanuts 

1937-40 

250.2 

Pounds 

14,986 

Pounds 

Pecans 

193» 

3.705 

Cvt. 

371 

Cvt. 

Potatoes 

4,?46 

Tons 

6,687 

3.055 

734 

3.789 

2.315 

To^ 

Pronss 

1937-40 

170.0 

Tons 

8.137 

Tons 

Raisins 

1937-40 

237.3 

9.079 

- 

- 

- 

- 

VAE  FOOD  AttCHISTEATIOH 
COKRODIU  CREDIT  COEPOBATIOIT 

TASLI  1:  yDAE  FEOOWiS  FBDK  DATE  OF  OEOAKIZATIOR  7S£00(S  JUn  30,  19^4 
AND 

LOANS  OUTSTANDINO  JIDIS  30,  1944 


Total  Loane  Hade  ^ 

Loans  Outstanding  June  30t  19^ 

Book  Value  ^ 

FEOaBAM 

(^lantltiea 

Pledged 

Face 

Amount 

Held  by 

Commodity  Credit 
Corporation 

Held  by 

Private 

Lending  Agencies 

Total 

Total  Qahntiliab 

Pledged 

To  Secure  « 

Loane 

- IN  THO 

0SAND&---- 

Dusbele 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Buahela 

Bye 

1939-U2 

13.437 

6.541 

25 

- 

25 

43 

19U3 

131 

98 

6 

b 

12 

16 

Total 

13.568 

6.639 

31 

6 

37 

59 

Buahela 

Bumhala 

Soybeane 

1941-42 

3.790 

5,680 

u 

7 

18 

12 

258 

474 

146 

2i 

m 

22 

Total 

4,048 

6,154 

157 

38 

195 

104 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Tobacco 

1931-42 

203,004 

28,199 

174 

543 

717 

2,808 

1943 

71 

18 

• 

19 

i‘ 

71 

Total 

203.075 

28,217 

174 

562 

736 

2.879 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Vbeat 

1938-43  ] 

1CJ43 

.304,736 

1.189.727 

2.543 

1.220 

3.76: 

3.050 

129,8^ 

161,952 

662 

19.168 

19.830 

15.569 

Total  1,434.584 

1.351.679 

3.205 

20,388 

23.593 

18,619 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Vool  and  Mohair 

1938-39 

93.978 

16.830 

- 

- 

- 

Other 

9,906 

1.9Di 

1.906 

OBAND  TOTAL 

4,053.028 

346.546 

89.550 

436.096 

^  Include*  loane  stade  directly  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  quaranteed  leant  made  by  baalce  and  other  lending  agenoiet. 
Eenevale  and  exteneione  of  loane  prerloutly  otade  are  excluded.  Theee  are  faee  aaounte  only  vlth  the  exception  of  tobaooe; 
adraceet  for  storage,  handling  and  tranepertation  are  excluded. 

2/  BookTaluee  of  outstanding  loans  held  by  the  Corporation  Include  face  aaounte  and  all  chargee  paid  with  the  exception  of 
tobacco.  Accrued  chargee  are  excluded.  Loans  held  by  private  lending  ageneles  are  faee  aaounte  only. 

^  Includes  American  Egyptian  Cotton  Seed  19^3 •  Hber  Flax  1942,  Forei^,  Heap  Seed  Harvesting  Squipaant  19^ »  Linseed  Oil  19^ » 
Olive  Oil  19^2*43*  Feafi^t  Equipment  and  Varehousing  1942,  Balsine  Producers  Aeeoeiation  and  War  Heap. 


VAB  FOOD  ADHINISmTIOK 


COMMODITT  CREDIT  CORPORATIOK 

TABLE  lit  PURCHASE  ANT  OTHER  PRCORAMS  FROM  DATE  OT  CRCAHIZATIOI 
THEOUOH  JUNE,  30.  1944 

- I.H  THOUSANDS - 


Program 

(^lantity 

Amount  \J 

Program 

'Quantity 

Amount  ^ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Alaska  Spruce  Logs  1942-44 

1.153 

General  Commodities  1941-44 

4.575,062  2/ 

American  Cheddar  Cheese  1943-44 

291. 73** 

Crain  Storage  Bins  and  Equipment  1942-44 

37.070 

Boles 

American  Egyptian  and  Sea 

Hlseellaneous  Seeds  1940-44 

23,089 

lalAnd  Cotton 

52 

11,721 

Barrels 

S.Til  Store*  1942-44 

617 

14,805 

Canning  Vegetables  194} 

20,938 

Oilseeds  and  Products  1942-44 

838,982 

Gotten,  Burlap  end  Jute  1942-44 

5,126 

Bales 

Peanut  Seed  and  Baga  1942-Uh 

10,058 

Gotten  Linters  1942-44 

2,100 

60,821 

Potato**  194J-44 

10,419 

Dairy  Feed  Payments  I943-44 

153.136 

Pounds 

Prunes  and  Raisins  194^-44 

15,662 

Dairy  Products  1941-44 

ugi,55i 

17s. 2ia 

Pounds 

Tobacco  1939^4 

910,166 

319,624 

Cwt. 

Field  Milk  igUj-l* 

U2,191 

157,119 

War  Hemp  1943-44 

23,886 

Foreign  Commodities:  1942-44 

Wheat  1943-44 

203,251 

Coffee 

276.819 

Pou^da 

Fats,  Oils  end  Oil  Bearing 

Wool  1943-44 

35^7^ 

199.531 

Materials 

165,005 

SiAgar 

339.955 

Miscellaneous  Programs  194>-44 

25,925  2/ 

Vheat 

17«.231 

Miscsllaasoue 

102,502 

Q-  TOTAL 

8.245.896 

Total  Forel^  CoBuoditlee 

1,062,512 

^  Aaountt  shown  for  tobacco  and  naval  stores  are  face  amovints  only.  For  other  commodities,  amoxints  shown  Include  ezpendl^ 
tures  for  handling,  storage  and  transportation* 

^  Consists  principally  of  foodstuffs  purchased  in  the  United  States  for  Lend-Lease  operations  or  domestic  distribution* 

^  Includes  Ammonium  Nitrate,  Apple  Freight  Equalisation,  Castor  Bean  Seed  and  Equipment,  Com  Ceiling  Price  Adjustment, 
Dairy  Cattle  Conservation,  Dry  Beane,  Hay,  Hlllfeed  Price  Support  Programs,  Requlstloned  Com  and  Soybean  Seed* 


O 


Summary  of  Operations  from  October 
Total  Loans  Made 


17.  1933  through  June  30,  1944 
$-4,053,028,000  Q 


Total  Purchases  and 

Other  Programs  8,245.896.000 

OEAHD  TOTAL  $12.298.924.000 


TABLE  III:  INVElTlORy  OF  COMMODITIES  OVfRED  AS  07  JUHE  30,  1944 


- I.H  THOUSANDS - 


Gommodlty 

Quantity 

Book  Value 
Dollars 

Cotton,  bales 

2,741 

191,467 

Cotton  Linters,  pounds 

259.669 

11,887 

Dairy  Products,  pounds 

4o,l$6 

l4,0l6 

Fats  and  Oils,  short  tons 

Foreign  Commodltlee: 

127 

31,339 

Sugar,  short  tons 

2,860 

136.348 

Flax 

275 

Total  Foreign  Commodities 

136,623 

Hemp,  short  tone 

236,289 

20,716 

Kaval  Stores,  barrels 

256 

7.948 

Oilseeds  and  Products,  pounds 

789,246 

64.132 

Potatoes,  cwt* 

3,162 

7.244 

Tobacco,  pounds 

163.852 

87. 347 

>fheat,  bushels 

99.075 

165,155 

Vool,  pounds 

230,667 

118,050 

Miscellaneous  Programs 

12.J2fi 

TOTAL 

*68.320 

^  Book  values  of  commodities  owned 

include  all  chargee  paid  and  mocmed* 

^  Indludes  Almakm  Spruce  Lags.  AMonlum  Nitrate,  Bags,  Barley,  Bemns. 

Castor  Beano 

and  Equipment,  Oeetor  Bemmn  19^* 

Com,  Dairy  Axiimals  and  Foed^ 

n 


S/ 


viB  looD  AaansmTioH 

COKMODITT  CE2DIT  CORPOEATIOI 


UXBUt  XTt  DISTBIBUTION  07  LOAB  PROOBAMS  BT  SIATSS  y 
IDH  nSCAL'TEAR  13^  AH) 

SIIC2  OSQAHIZLATION 


STATX  AND  DI7ISI0K 

lOB  nSCAL  TSUt  19U4 

CUMDLATIVX  FROM  OBaAHIZATIOl  TO 

Jon  30, 

1944 

Cotton 

Com 

Wheat 

Other. 

Total 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Qthsr 

Totei. 

(1,000 

(1.000 

(1,000 

(1,000 

(1,000 

(1.000 

(1,000 

(1.000 

(1.000 

(1,000 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

^llars) 

dollars) 

Maine 

- 

- 

2.568 

2,568 

_ 

2.568 

2,568 

Massachusetts 

- 

• 

60 

60 

_ 

60 

60 

Temont 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

Hew  Hampshire 

_ 

31* 

31* 

3^ 

ih 

Connecticut 

- 

b2 

b2 

62 

bz 

New  York 

- 

- 

- 

112 

112 

. 

1.045 

LI2 

1.157 

Hew  Jersey 

- 

- 

17 

. 

17 

lU 

1 

112 

Rhode  Island 

- 

102 

102 

« 

102 

102 

Pennsylvania 

- 

- 

172 

50 

222 

1.950 

77 

2.027 

North  Atlantic 

- 

- 

189 

2,989 

3.178 

- 

- 

3.106 

3.017 

6.123 

Ohio 

- 

17 

81 

58 

156 

2,603 

17.3*0 

321 

20,304 

Indiana 

- 

61 

63 

102 

226 

. 

ll*,254 

1'*.513 

1.621 

30.3*8 

Illinois 

- 

76-6 

172 

177 

1.095 

3 

161.329 

3‘*.328 

33.*68 

229.52* 

Michigan 

- 

- 

7 

61*9 

656 

. 

59 

2,028 

688 

Wisconsin 

- 

- 

- 

157 

157 

- 

159 

4.237 

348 

4.744 

Sast  North  Central 

- 

821* 

323 

1.11*3 

2.290 

3 

17«,4o4 

72.486 

36,846 

287.739 

Minnesota 

- 

292 

U.lli 

1,828 

6.231 

56.533 

41,278 

7.685 

105,496 

Iowa 

- 

l*.0Ul 

308 

230 

l*.579 

- 

331. 53'* 

8,636 

2.353 

342.523 

Missouri 

b.576 

189 

187 

1*3 

6.995 

28,036 

16.574 

28.853 

1.225 

74.68* 

North  Dakota 

- 

- 

37.675 

1.361 

39.036 

_ 

143 

242.102 

8.31*5 

250.590 

Dakota 

- 

123 

5.988 

1*91* 

6.605 

17.325 

59.927 

6.919 

84,  in 

K  :a 

- 

990 

12. W* 

90 

13.521* 

59.610 

96,312 

4,647 

160.569 

Kau.cS 

- 

i2 

30,257 

61 

30,350 

. 

5.133 

268.698 

785 

274.616 

West  North  Central 

6.576 

5.667 

90.970 

U.107 

107.320 

28,036 

486.852 

745,806 

31.959 

1.292,653 

Delaware 

- 

2l*l 

4 

245 

_ 

1 

1,469 

239 

1.709 

KAryland 

- 

- 

695 

695 

. 

3 

4.484 

31 

4,518 

Virginia 

23 

53 

4 

80 

2,402 

1 

1.305 

3.664 

7.372 

West  Virginia 

- 

. 

- 

96 

96 

North  Carolina 

1 

_ 

8,748 

4l.4l4 

12 

lUl 

1,886 

43.453 

South  Carolina 

18,122 

- 

- 

_ 

18,122 

73.210 

. 

4 

73.214 

Georgia 

29.198 

- 

104 

29.302 

143.122 

. 

54,262 

197.384 

Florida 

2 

- 

- 

2 

355 

• 

355 

South  Atlantic 

56,092 

- 

990 

112 

57.191* 

260,503 

17 

7.499 

60,082 

328.101 

Kentucky 

- 

11 

70 

81 

399 

3.1*69 

10,727 

14.595 

Tennessee 

11,998 

- 

108 

18 

12,124 

70.441 

. 

2.100 

9,636 

82.177 

Alabama 

3>*.830 

• 

31*.  830 

165.793 

. 

2 

165.795 

Mlsslselppl 

23,3>«:. 

- 

23.34s 

136.879 

.. 

136,879 

Sast  South  Central 

70.176 

11 

178 

IS 

70.383 

373.113 

399 

5.571 

20.363 

399.446 

Arkansas 

36.983 

u 

36.987 

173.230 

_ 

16 

173,246 

Louisiana 

13.331 

13.331 

66,698 

6b, 698 

Oklahoma 

18. 500 

. 

8.952 

7 

27.459 

86.635 

92.172 

95 

178,902 

T*za« 

119.026 

- 

16.1*1*0 

Ul 

135,507 

536,669 

- 

101.114 

3.989 

b4l,772 

West  South  Central 

187. 8U0 

- 

25.396 

48 

213,284 

363.232 

- 

193.302 

IJ,684 

1.060. 618 

Montana 

- 

ll*,5b5 

542 

15.107 

115.207 

1,187 

116.394 

- 

2.22b 

899 

3.125 

- 

27.530 

1.564 

29.094 

^  ■ 

- 

1.238 

75 

1.313 

- 

5,669 

393 

6,063 

io 

- 

5.1*27 

51 

5.1*78 

- 

37 

29,122 

555 

29.714 

Nev  Mexico 

3.928 

- 

830 

2 

4,760 

14,790 

5.635 

479 

30,904 

Arizona 

7.293 

- 

- 

7.293 

33.329 

- 

.. 

23 

33.352 

Utah 

- 

- 

2l*9 

23 

272 

- 

3.857 

598 

4.455 

Nevada 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Mountain 

11.221 

- 

21*.  535 

i»?92 

» 37.31*8 

48,119 

37 

187,022 

4.799 

239.977 

Washington 

ll.UOl 

76 

11.1*77 

85.084 

1.003 

86.087 

Oregon 

- 

- 

7,500 

124 

7,624 

- 

- 

46,750 

703 

47.453 

California 

10,401 

> 

470 

2,1o4 

12,975 

72.852 

- 

5,04l 

22.007 

99.900 

Pacific 

lO.UOl 

- 

19.371 

2.304 

32.076 

72.852 

- 

136.875 

23.713 

333.440 

1933-3^  Cotton  Pool  Loans 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51.416 

- 

- 

- 

51.416 

Tobacco  Loans  y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.622 

7.b22 

Other  Unellocated 

- 

- 

- 

5.058 

5.058 

115. bl6 

7,980  4/ 

12 

22,285 

145.893 

United  States 

3't2.306 

6.502 

161,952 

17.371 

528,131 

1.812,890 

b73.689 

1.351.679 

214.770 

4,053,038 

y  Includes  loans  made  directly  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  guaranteed  loans  made  by  banks  and  other  lending  egenclet*  Renevals  and  extensions  of  loans 
prerlouely  made  are  exclxided.  These  re  face  amounts  only;  storage  advances  are  ercluded« 

As  far  as  possible  loar.s  have  baan  distributed  according  to  the  location  of  producers  receiving  che  loans.  Direct  loans  to  cooperatives  have  been  distributed 
according  to  the  location  of  the  association- 

y  Represents  loans  to  tobacco  emorters.  Loans  to  tobacco  cooperativ’es  have  been  distributed  by  States* 
y  Includes  the  1933  cotton  loans  of  $99»^98,000  for  which  State  data  are  not  available* 

y  This  amount  was  advanced  to  producers  in  the  fall  of  1938  when  an  estimated  14,000,000  bushels  of  1937  com  were  placed  under  loan.  A  distribution  by  Stat 
not  available* 
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P3NALTY  MIL 

Section  2,  FuLlic  Law  36^,  78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Conmodity  Cr^^dit  Corporation)  \l 

Catei£;ory  1  Category  2  Total 

19^5  -  -  $26,085  $26,085 

19^6  _i_j: _ 30 . 000 _ 30.000 

Change  -  - _ 4-3.913 _ -t3.915 

Ij/  Amounts  authorized  for  this  purpose  a.re  transferred  to  the 
appropriation  ’’Cost  of  handling  penalty  mail,  Department  of 
Agriculture”  from  Corporation  funds  authorized  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  the  Corporation. 

In  carrying  out  its  functions  of  malting  loans  on,  and  purchases  and 
sales  of,  agricultural  commodities,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  a  very  cons iderahle  amount  of  correspondence  vrith 
producers,  "banks,  v/arehouses,  and  other  agencies.  The  volume  of 
correspondence  is,  to  a  x’-ery  large  extent,  dependent  on  the  volume 
of  loans,  purchases,  sales  or  other  transactions  handled  "by  the 
Corporation.  Many  of  the  factors  affecting  the  volume  of  these 
transactions  are  "beyond  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  since  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  prices  will  influence  participation  in  CCC  pro¬ 
grams  . 

The  extent  to  vrhich  the  volume  of  correspondence  is  related  to 
program  activities  can  "be  illustrated  "by  the  following  example: 

^iHien  it  was  determined  to  pool  all  1942-crop  cotton  still  under  loan 
on  August  15,  1944,  it  was  necessary  to  notify  all  producers  having 
an  interest  in  the  cotton.  In  this  single  operation  over  800,000 
postcards  were  placed  in  the  mail  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $12,000, 
which  amounts  to  1-6  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  penalty 
mail  for  the  Corporation  for  the  1945  fisca.l  year. 

Category  2  consists  of  instructions  to  vrarehousemen,  lending  agencies, 
fiscal  agents,  cooperatives,  processors,  dealers  and  other  agencies 
through  which  commodities  are  purchased,  sold,  stored,  shipped,  placed 
under  loan  or  otherwise  handled  for  the  Corporation;  announcements  of 
programs  and  program  details  and  reports  on  program  activity;  checks, 
drafts,  "bills  of  landing,  loading  orders,  shipping  orders,  sales  in¬ 
voices,  vrarehouse  receipts  and  other  commercial,  financial  and  ac¬ 
counting  papers  and  documents;  and  general  correspondence  vrith 
producers,  carriers,  cooperating  agencies  and  other  commercial  and 
governmental  agencies,  and  "betvreen  offices  of  the  Corporation  in 
connection  with  its  program  activities. 

The  increase  of  $3t9l5  "tke  fiscal  year  1946  is  required  to  meet 
mailing  costs  incident  to  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  quantities 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  "be  handled  the  Corporation,  Higher 
loan  rates  and  purchase  prices,  together  \\mth  record  1944-crop  pro¬ 
duction,  are  expected  to  result  in  larger  quantities  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  being  owned  by  or  under  loan  to  the  Corporation  on  July  1,  1945, 
than  was  the  case  a  year  earlier.  In  order  to  care  for  and  dispose  of 
these  inventories,  and  carry  out  price  support  on  the  19^5  crops,  a 
larger  volume  of  transa.ctions  and  conseouently  a  higher  volume  of  mail 
IS  anticipated. 


'  •  ^AGRiaULTUML  ADJUSTIOTT  AGEIfCt 

(a)  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  ilesources-.  .  T 

....  ■  ,■■  ■  I  T  ■■  'f  ’■  •—  -  ■— — . .  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ^  • 

I  j  ’  ■ 

Appropriation  Act ,  19^5  •  •' •  •  •  •' . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  -Ivl  $502 ,500 ,‘000' 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . . 4. .  l47 ,000 ,000-  (l) 

Change  for  1946:  ;•  _ V,  ''  i 

■Oyertirae  decrease;^/ .  -l,llS,l45  ’  4:'  ■'"  =  /’  ’ 

Other  decrease  . .  . .  -154,381,855  . ‘  -155. 500">OQO  ' 

(l)  In'' addition  "to'  a  direct  appropriation  Of  $1 47 ,000,000  the  .‘e^stimates 
comtetiplate  reappropriations  and  transfers  in  .19^6  t'Otaling  ; 
Jl43!i60O,OOO  as  follows;  ■  4  ^  .  ;  -  : 


Transfer' , from  "Exportation  and  Domestic 
Agricultural  Commodities',  Department 

1946^  ...  ...  .. ... ...... _ _ _ 


Consumption  of 
of  Agriculture’, 


Reappropriation  of  1943,  1944,  and  1945  uno'bligated  7 
■balances  from  "Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption 
of  Agricultural  Commodities,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  . . . . . • . . . . . .  .7 


.$3  2, 300:,  000, 


100,700,000 


Re  appropriation  of  uno'bligated  iaia.nce  from  "Parity . 

Payments,  Department  of ■ Agriculture ,  1943-1945"  .... . 
Total  . . . . . . 


10,000,000 
143 ,000,  op'd 


Re  cap  i  tula,  t  ion.  Total  AvaOlahle  Funds 


Appropriation,  1945  . . . . 

Direct  appropriation,  1946  .....  147,000,000 

Transfers  and 

reappropriations,  1946  . .  l43 ,000,000 

Tota.l  available  funds,  fiscal 

year  1946  . 

Decrease,  availahle  funds, 

fiscal  year  1946  . . . . 


$302,500,000 


290,000.000 

-  12,500,000 


The  Agricul't-ural  Conservation  Program  is  on  a  calendar  year  hasis.  The 
1944  program  closed  on  Decem'ber  3I «  1944,  and  tde-1945  program,  for  vjhich 
the  estimate  for  1946  'is  suhmitted,  will  close  on  Decem'ber  31>  1945-  Ihe 
Congress  authorized  1944  and  1945  programs  of  soil-'building  practices  and 
soil-  and 'v;ater-conservation  practices,  the  total  nost  of  each  of  v/hich 
may  not  exceed  $300 .OOOvOOO,  In  the  1945  pppropriation.  ah  additiona’]j 
$12,500,000  was  provided  for  making  payments  for  harvesting  .seeds  of . 
grasses  and  legumes  determined  "by  the  War  Pood-  Administrator  to  ^"be  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  adequate  supply  of  such  seeds.  ■  In  the  Pirst  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1945 >  the  limitation  on  the  1944  program'  v;as  increased 
from  $300,000,000  to  $313,000,000  ■  (exclusive  of  $12,500,000  for  addi- 
tiona.l  seed  pa.yments).  The  effect  of  the  increases  and  decreases- "by 
projects  in  the  estima.te  for  1946  is  reflected  in  the  stateiient  on  the 
next  page. 
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Total  estimate  or  appropriation  .  ;  400,000,000;  3Q2»3QO»OQO'  147,000,000: 

a/  Note: — The  19^5  program  does  not  include  expenses  or  payments  to  producers  for  encouraging  increased  production 
of  flax  for  crop  .ve  ar  19^5  authorized  by  section  5  of  Public  Law  551  >  7Sth  Congress,  approved  December  23 

1944. 
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.  lUCEEASES  OR  DEQBEASSS  . 

The  decrease  in  direct  appropriation  of  $155>500,000  in  this  item  for 
the  fiscal  year  19^6  is  off  set  hy- transfers  totaling  $,143,000,000  from 
the  app:ropriations  provided  for,  "Parity  Payments,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1943-1945"  and  hy  .section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935. 
resulting  in  a  net  de.crease ■  of  $12,500,000  in  appropriated  funds,  as 
follows:  . 

(l)  A  decrea.se  of  $12,500.000  iu  payments  to  farmers  due  to  the  elimina- 
t ion  of  the  nonrecurring  item  provided  in  1945  for  ma,king  payments 
,,  for  ha-rvesting  seeds  of  grasses  and  legumes  determined  hy  the  War 
Ecod  Administrator  to  he  necessary  for  an  a,deaua,te‘  supply  of  critic¬ 
ally  needed  seeds.  Wo  provision  was  made  for  such  payments  in  the 
authorization  for  the  1945  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 

PROGRAM' TEAR  CHAHGES 

As  indicated  in  the  a.hove  project'  statement  there  is  a  reduction  of 
$38,500.000  "faWe  1945  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  as  compared 

with  the  1944  program,  consisting  of  the  follov/ing: 

(a)  A  net  decrease  of  $35 >76^.031  conservation  payments  to,  farmers, 

composed  of;  ,  ■ 

A  decrease  of  $12,500,000  for  payments  to  farmers  for  ha.rvesting  seeds 
.  ,  (as  discussed  above). 

A  de crea se  of  $26,000, QOO  due  to  the  use  of  $13,000,000  of  1945  program 
funds  to  provide  for  over  pa^rticipation  in  the  1944  program,  as  author¬ 
ized  hy  the  Eirst  Supplemental  Appropria.tion  Act,  1945,  thus  increasing 
hy  $13,000,000  funds  available  for  the  1944  program  and  reducing  hy  a 
corresponding  amount  the  funds  available  for  the  1945  program. 

An  increase  of ■ $2,735 ,9^9  conservation  payments,  to  farmers  resulting 
from  a  decrease  of  $2,588,768  in  the  amount  made  available  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  Agricultiiral  Adjustment  Agency  arid  a  decrease 
of  $147,201  in  allotments  and  transfers  to  other  agencies  cooperating 
in  the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

(h)  A  decrease  of  $2,58S,7^8  in  the  amovint  ma.de  available  for  administra¬ 

tive  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 

This  reduction  consists  of  $l,llS,l45  due  to  elimination  from  the  1946 
estimate  of  the  1945  fiscal  year  overtime  cost  and  $1 ,470 , 623-  which  can 
he- effected  only  hy  abolishing  the  48  State  offices  and  transferring 
.statistical,  fiscal,  and  other  administrative  functions  to  centrally 
located  area  offices.  There  would  he  retained  in  each  State  only  the 
State  committee  and  a- .small  staff  to  perform  necessary  stenographic 
duties,  and.  administrative  handling' of  conservation  materials. 
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(c)  A  decrease  of  $147,201  in  allotments  and  transfers  from  program 

funds  to  other  agencies. 

This  results  from, the  elimination  of  an  allotment  of  $50,000  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  furnishing  conservation  materials  and  services 
in  connection  with  the  1944  Agricultural  Conseryation  Program,  and  a 
reduction  of  $97)201  in  transfers  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  services  in  issuing  checks  and  preauditing 
payments  to  farmers. 

[Hote.~The  decrease  of  $1,470,623  explained  under  (h)  on  preceding  page 
includes  a  decrease  of  $1,332  for  rental  of  office  space  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  now  heing  paid  from  this  item,  hut  for  which  provision  is  made  in 
1946  in  the  Budget  estima,tes  for  the  Public  Buildings  Administration.  ] 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  of  this  item,  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Change 

No. 

Eor  all  expenses  necessary  to  emble  the  Secretary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  Eebruary  29, 

1936,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590ci)»  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  12S1- 
i407)  (except  the  provisions  of  sections  201,  202,  3^3,  3^1 ,  and 
3^3  and  the  provisions  of  titles  IV  and  V),  including  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  not  to  exceed 
$6,000  for  the  preparation  and  display  of  exhibits,  including  such 
displays  at  State,  interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the 
United  States;  purchase  of  lawbooks,  books  of  reference,  periodicals 

1  [, ];  $147,000,000,  together  with  (l)  $10,000,000  of  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  appropria.tion  ’’Parity  Payments'^  in  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1944,  (2)  $100,700,000  of  the 

unobligated  balances  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years 

1943,  1944,  and  1945  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1939~ 

amending  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  (3)  $32,3QQ,OQO  of 

the  funds  appropriated  by  ss-id  section  32  for  1946;  in  all 

$290,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  December  3I ,  [1945] 

1946,  for  compliance  with  programs  under  said  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^,  amended,  and  the.  Act  of 

•  Eebruary  29,  1936,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
[1944]  1945  programs  carried  out  during  the  period  'July  1, 

2  [1943]  1944  to  December  3I,  [1944]  1945 ,  inclusive  [,  and,  in 
addition, .  $12,500,000  for  making  additiona.l  payments  on  an  acreage 
and  pound  basis  for  harvesting  seeds  of  grasses  and  legumes 
determined  by  the  Uar  Eood  Administrator  to  be  necessary  for  an 

3  adeoTiate  supply  of  such  seeds]:  Provided,  [That,  excepting  the 
foregoing  item  of  $12,500,000,  no  part  of  said  appropriation  or 
any  other  appropriation  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  incentive  or 
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Change 

Ho. 

production  adjustment  pa-jonents  except  for  soiL-conseryation  and- 
water-conservation  payments  and  payment  of  acreage  allotment,  . 
commitments  on  commodities  as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  193s >  s-s  amended,  and  as  enumerated  and  set  forth  in 
the  "1944  Agricultural  Conservation  Program"  bulletin,  dated 
February  9f  1944:  Provided  further,]  That  not  to  exceed 

4  [$24,250,000]  $21,661 , 200  of  said  ajnount  shall  be.  available  until 
June  30,  L1945]~19^6,  foT  salaries  and  other  administrative 
expenses  for  carrying  out  such  programs;  but  not  more  than 

5  [$7*917.360  of  the  $8,667,360  provided  in  the  schedule  in  the 
Budget  hereunder  for  1945  for  transfer]  $5*332,103  shall  be 
transferred  to  the.  appropriation  account,  "Administrative  expenses, 
AgricultTiral  Adjustment  Agency"  [,  shall  be  so:  transferred]:  , 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  or 
made  available  for  the  inunctions- assigned  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  (Ho.  9069)  of 
February  23,  1942,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or- expenses 

of  any  regional  information  employees,  or  any  State . or  county 
information  employees,  but  t-his  shall  not  preclude  the -answering 
of  inouiries  or  supplying  of  information  to  individual  farmers: 
Provided  further.  That  such  amount  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  other  administrative  expenses  in  connection  v;ith  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  [1945]  1946  programs  of  soil- 
building  practices,  and  soil-  and  water-conservation  practices, 
under  the  Act  of  February  29,  1936*  as  amended,  and  programs 
under  the  Agricultura.l  Adju.stment  Act  of  193S*  as  amended,  the 
total  expenditures  of  which,  including  administration,  shall 

6  not  exceed  [$300,000,000,  including  the  value  of  seeds,  fertil¬ 
izers,  and  other  conservation  materials  remaining  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  1944  program  and  to  be  used  as  grants  under  the  1945 
program]  $200,000,000;  but  the  payments  or  grants  under  such 
program  sha,ll  be  conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  land  with 
respect  to  which  such  pa-yments  or  grants  are  to  be  made,  in 
conformity  with  farming  practices  which  will  encourage,  and  provide 
for  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  in  the 
most  practical  and  effective  manner  and  adapted  to  conditions  in 
the  several  States,  as  determined  and  approved  by  the  State 
Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  for  the  respective 
States:  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  such  amounts  s,hall  be 
available  after  June  30,  [1945]  1946 ,  for  salaries  and, other 
administrative  expenses  except  for  payment  of  obligations  therefor 
incurred  prior  to  July  1,  [1945]  1946 :  Provided -further ,  That  the 
Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  from  time  to  time  transfer  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  8-dministrative  expenses  of  the  General  Accounting' Off  ice  in 
auditing  payments  under  this  item:  Provided  further.  That  such  , 

7  amount  sha.ll  not  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  [seeds,  fertil¬ 
izers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other  farming  materials,  or  any  soil¬ 
terracing  services,  and  making  grants  thereof  to  agricultural 
producers  to  aid  then^  in  carrying  out  farming  practices  approved 
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hy  the  Se  ere  tar;/-  in  the  19^^i  19^5.  19^6  programs]  farming 

materials  and  soil-conserving  or  soil-huilding  services  heyond  the 

1946  program  under  said  Act  of  February  29,  193^,  as  amended  [; 

for  the  reimbursement  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
agency  for  such  materials,  or  services,  and  for  the  payment  of  all 
expenses  necessarj?’  in  making  such  grants,  including  all  or  part  of 

8  the  costs  incident  to  the  delivery  thereof:  Provided  further, 

Tha.t  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  persons  who  in 
1944  carry  out  farming  operations  as  tenants  or  sha.re croppers  on 
cropland  ovmed  hy  the  United  States  Government  and  v;ho  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  1944  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program,  formulated  pursuant  to  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive, 
of  said  Act  of  February  29,  193^,  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  for 
and  receive  payments  for  their  participation  in  said  program  to 

9  the  same  extent  as  other  producers;  Provided  further,  Tha.t  the 
VJar  Food  Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  payments 
on  Irish  potatoes  and  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  consumption 
under  the  I943  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  v;ith  respect  to 
any  farm  if  the  Uar  Food  Administration  determines  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  would  have  been  eligible  for  such  payments  except  for  the 
failure  of  such  producer,  because  of  negligence  of  an  officer  or 
agent  of  the  Federal  Government  to  file  on  or  before  June  30,  19^3 » 
Form  ACP-140,  and  such  payments  shall  be  made-  out  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  section  32  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  end  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  24,  1935  (^9  Stat.  77^)]:  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  any  funds  available  to  the  Depe.rtment  of 
Agriculture,  the  War  Food  Administra.tion,  or  any  bureau,  office, 
corporation  or  other  agency  constituting  a  part  of  such  Department 
or  Administration  slmll  be  used  in  the  fiscal  j^ear  [19^53  19^^ 

for  the  payment  of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  violating  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent 
pernicious  political  activities",  approved  August  2,  1939, 
amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1919  (-'-S  U. S.C.  20l),  to  have 
violated  or  attempted  to  violate  such  section  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  Federa.l  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  personal  services 
or  other  exuenses  designed  to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member  of 
.  Congress  to  favor  or  oppose  any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress  except  upon  request  of  any  Member  or  through  the  proper 
official  cha.nnels:  Provided  further,  Tha.t  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  War  Food  Administration  or  any 
of  its  constituent  agencies  shall  be  paid  out  for  the  salary,  . 
per  diem  allowance,  or  expenses  of  any  person  after  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  War  Food  Administrator  that  such  person  has,  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  letter,  dema.nded  that  a  farmer  join  the  triple  A 
program  as  a  condition  of  draft  deferment  or  for  the  granting  of 
a  priority  certificate  for  any  rationed  article  or  commodity. 
Hearings  on  charges  filed -with  the  War  Food  Administrator  shall 
be  held  and  decision  made  within  thirty  days  after  such  charges 
are  filed  v;ith  him. 
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Other  the.n  the  -usual  changes  in  year  dates  applicable  to  the  programs 
covered  by  the  apnropriation  and  the  period  of  Availability  thereef ,  the 
estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows!  .  "  ;  . 

Change  Fd.  1  inserts  before  the  amount  of  $290,000,000,  the  folldvjing: 

”$147,000,000,  together  with  (l)  $10, ,000,000  of  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  apprqpria.'tidn  "Parity  Payments”  in  the  Department 
.  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act ,  1944,  (2)  $100,700,000  of  the 
unobligated  balances,  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
years  1943,  19^^ »  19^5  l>y  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 

1935*  amending  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  (3)^  $32,300>000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  said  section  32  for  1946;  in  all 

*  ,i«  *  It 

The  new  language  provides  authority  for  the  reappropriation  or  transfer 
of  funds  totaling  $143,000,000  in  1946  which,  v;ith  the  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $147,000,000,  v/ill  provide  a  total  of  $290,000,000  under  this 
item. 

Cha-nge  ITo.  2  deletes  '  the  langua-ge  appropriating  an  additional  $12,500,000 
for  marking  additional  pajnnents  on,  an  acreage  and  pound  basis  for  har¬ 
vesting  seeds  of  grasses  and  legumes  determined  by  the  ¥ar  Pood  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  be  necessary  for  an  adeouabe  supply  of  such  seeds.  This  is  a 
nonrecurring  item  in  the  1944  .program,  and  no  authorization  is  provided 
for  such  additional  payments  in  the  1945  program. 

Change  Ho .  3  eliminates  the  proviso  tha.t  no  part  of  this  a.ppropriation 
or  any  other  appropriation  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act  shall  be  used  for  incentive  or  production  adjustment  pa.;Tnents,  except 
for  harvesting  seeds  and  for  soil-conservation  and  water-conservation 
payments  and  payment  of  acreage  allotment  commitments  on  commodities  as  ■ 
defined  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^.  as  amended,  and  as 
enumerated  and  set  forth  in  the  19^  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
Bulletin. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  19^5*  a,uthorizes  a  1945 
conservation  program  under  the  Act  of  February  29,  193^,  as  amended, 
which  is  limited  to  soil-building  practices  and  soil-  and  water-conservation 
practices.  In  keeping  with  this  authorization,  the  1945  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  program  contains  no  provision  for  incentive  or  production  adjust¬ 
ment  payments  of  the  kind  prohibited  by  the  language  deleted.  The  1943  ’ 
Agricultural  “Conservation  Program  was  the  last  program  under  which  such 
payments  were  r.iade.  Therefore,  this  proviso  is  unnecessary. 

Change  ITo.  4  deletes  ”$24,250,000”  and  substitutes  therefor  ”$21,661,200” 
as  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  which  may  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses,  including  expenses  of  county  agricultural  conservation  a,ssocia- 
tions. 
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Change  Ho.  9  .deletes  "$7,917,360"  and  inserts  "$5,332, 103"-  as  the  .  ■ 
maximum  amount  v/hich  shall  he  transferred  to  the  appropriation  account 
"Administrative  expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency"  for.  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  programs  formulated  under  sections 
7  to  17,.  inclusive,  of  the  Act  of  February  29,  I936,  as  amended,  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^,  as  amended. 

Change  I\~o.  .  6  deletes  the  words  "$300,000,000,  including  the  value,  of 
seeds,  fertilizers,  and  other  conservation  materials-  remaining  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  1944  program  and  to  he  used  as  grants  under  the  1945 
program",  and  substitutes  therefo.r  "$200,000,000". 

This  limits  the  total  expenditures,  including  administration,  to  he 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  1946  programs  to  $200,000,000.  When 
the  language  providing  that  total  expenditures  in  connection  vrith  the 
1945  program  should  include  the  value  of  conservation  materials  on 
hand  as  of  December  31,  1944,  was  inserted  in  the  1945  appropriation 
bill  there  was  no  language  in  the  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  the  1945 
fiscal  year  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  conservation  materials 
and  services  in  connection  with  the  1945  program.  Therefore,  any 
materials  remaining  on  hand  as  of  December  31>  1944,  would  have  been 
declared  surplus  and  sold.  Authority  for  advance  p\xrcha-ses  of  .materials 
and  services  for  use  in  subseouent  programs  under  the  Act  of  Februa.ry  29, 
1936,  as  amended,  is  now  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
organic  Act  of  1944  and  any  conservation  materials  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  any  program  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  next  program  and  the 
value  thereof  included  as  an  expense  under  tha.t  program.  The  retention 
of  the  language  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

Change  ITo,  7  limits  the  authority  for  advance  purchases  of  conservation 
materials  and  services  for  use  in  connection  vrith  programs  under  the 
Act  of  February  29,  1936,  as  amended,  now  contained  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944,  to  the  1946  program. 

Cha.nge  ITo.  g  deletes  the  language  dealing  v;ith  payments  to  persons  who 
carrjr  out  farming  operations  a.s  tenants  or  sharecroppers  on  crop  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  This  provision  is  nov.r  contained  in 
section  30l(t>)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944, 
a.pproved  September  21,  1944  (Public  Law  425). 

Change  Wo.  9- deletes  the 'language  authorizing  and  directing  payments 
to  be  made. on  Irish  potatoes  and  commercial  truck 'crops ^under  the  1943 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  with  respect  to  any ’farm  if  it  is 
determined  that  the  producer  would  have  been  eligible  for  such  pa,yment 
except  for  failure  of  the  producer  because  of  negligence  of  an  officer 
or  agent  of  the  Government  to  file  on  or  before  June  30,  1943,  I’orm 
ACP-140.  Since  this  is  a  nonrecurring  item  and  all  payments  will  be 
made  in  the  fiscal  year  1945,  the  retention  of  this  language  is 
unnecessary. 
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'■■‘I".  -  WGBK-UllBEil  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Dlj^jective :  'To  carry  out  the. policy  of  the  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the 
'  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^1  o-s  amended,  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.,  as  amended,  hy  making  assistance 
available  to  all  farmers  in  the  United  States  to  enable  them  to  produce 
agricultural'-  commodities  sufficient  to  supply  the  nation's  reouirements 
for  food  and  fiber;  more  specifically  to  extend  practical  assistance 
to  farmers  in  their  efforts  to: 

1.  Conserve  and  restore,  in  the  national  public  interest,  the  nation's 
farm  and  ranch  land  resources  through  farming  practices  v.rhich  control 
soil  erosion,'  maintain  and  improve  soil  productivity,  conserve  water 
for  agricultural  use  and  restore  minerals  to  crop  lands  and  pastures. 

2.  Make  the  best  use  of  farm  and  ranch  resources  by  adjusting  pro¬ 
duction  of  major  agricultural  commodities  to  meet  military  and  civilian 
reouirements  and  to  gua.rantee  an  adeouate  supply  of  food  and  fiber  at 
prices  that  are  fair  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

3.  Provide  through  elected  farmer  committees  a  means  by  vrhich  needed 
adjustments  in  the  nation' s- agriculture  can  be  made  in  the  least 

‘possible  time  and  v/ith  the  most  practical  operation  and  administration. 

4.  Provide  facilities  for  promoting  an  orderly  marketing  of  farm 
commodities  by  producers. 

■5.  Raise  the  living  level  Of  farm  families  by  aiding  them  to 
produce  more'  and  better  food  for  farm  home  consumption. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Our  early  land  policies  encouraged 
exploitation.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  -  the  lifeblood  of  the 
farmer '  s  livelihood  and  the  na.tion's  security,  was  siphoned  off 
annua.lly  as  food,  feed,  and  fiber.  As  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was 
exhausted,'  operators  moved  to  new  land.  The  migration  of  farmers  led 
to  mining  rather  than  farming -the  soil  and  many  of  the  products  went 
to  establish  foreign  credit,  to  build  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
factories  and  businesses. 

During' and  immediately  following  ‘  the  first  v/orld  war,  farmers  increased 
production  to  meet  v/artime  demands  and  to  ta.ke  advantage  of  high  prices. 
V/hen  the 'export  market- for  farm  products  dried  up,  protective  tariffs, 

'  together  vrith  other  industrial  devices  kept  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  high  while  the  price  and  buying  vo\-jer  of  farm  products  became 
progressively  lower.  The  farmers,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  dis¬ 
advantage'  of  lov;  income,,  further  increased  production  of  soil-depleting 
^  crops  and  disregarded  soil-conserving  practices  with  the  result  tha.t 
millions  of  acres,  -not  suitahle  for  cultivation,  were.. seriously  damaged 
by  erosion. 
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During  the  present  war  the  record  volume  of  agricultural  commodities 
■v/hich  the  farmers  he. ve  been  celled  upon  to  produce  involves  the  risk  of 
further  depleting'' soil  fertility  and  incree.sing  the  he,ze-rds  pf  erosion. 
The  increased  us'e  of  improved  farming  practices  during  recent  years 
through  the  encouragement  and  assistance'  given  hy  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Agency  programs  and  the  efforts  of  educational  and  other  public 
agencies  has  made  this  pro'blem  less  serious  than  during  the  first 
v/orld  war.  But  soil  productivity  ha.s,  declined  vrhere  added  attention 
has  not  been  given  to  tillage  practices  and  where  increases  in 
cultivated  crops  have  not  been  accompanied  by  increased  legume  grow¬ 
ing  and  increased  use  of  fertilizers  and  lime. 

Total  agricultural  production  in  19^4  is  estimated  at  one-third 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  years  1935-1939-  A  careful  appraisal 
indica,tes  that  7  to  9  percentage  points  in  this  33  percent  increase 
is  due  to  the  greater  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer  and  other  conserva¬ 
tion  prentices.  Further  increases  can  be  made  as  farmers  are  induced 
to  perform  more  conservation  farming. 

According  to  recent  data  developed  by  the  War  Food  Administration 
based  on  reports  from  State  Agricultural  Skperiment- Stations  the 
total  annual  need  for  limestone  is  50>1S3,833  tons.'  /This  annual 
need  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  one-tenth  of  the  .soils  now  need¬ 
ing  lime  will  be  treated  during  each  of  the  next  ten  j^ears.  Since 
usually  the  average  application  of  lime  will  last  about  ten  years 
this  means  that  even  if  this  large  tonnage  is  applied  in  each  of  the 
ten  years  immediately  ahead  the  process  will  have  to  be  continued  if 
a  good  sound  system  of  conservation  farming  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
liming  problem  is  one  tha.t  must  be  met  from  this  time  forward.  To 
meet  the  needs  in  the  period  following  the  ten-year  period  will 
require  nearly  as  much  lime  annually  o.s  is  required  at  present.  The 
soils  in  some  areas  will  not  need  quite  as  much  lime -for  the  second 
application  but  there  are  some  soils  tha.t  do  not  need- lime  now  tha.t 
will  be  in  need  of  lime  by  the  time  the  soils  now  being  limed  need 
their  second  a,pplication.  Other  surveys  indicate  that  several  million 
acres  of  land  unsuited  to  cultivation  should  be  shifted  to  grazing  or 
v;oodland,  100  million  acres  should  be  terraced  to  prevent  erosion  and 
conserve  water,  40  million  acres  need  improved  or  new  drainage,  165 
million  acres  should  be  contour  cultivated  annua.lly,  90  million 
acres  should  be  stripcropped,  I5  million  acres  of  summerf allow  need 
to  be  protected  from  wind  and  vrater  erosion  by  proper  tillage  prac¬ 
tices,  33  million  acres  of  cover  crops  and  55  million  acres  of  green 
manure  crops  are  needed- annually ,  100  million  acres  of  farm  woodland 
need  improvement ,  several- million  acres  of  perennial  noxious  v;eeds 
must  be  eradicated  and  controlled,  10  million  acres  need  repair  or 
improvement  of  farm- , irrigation, systems ,  7  million  acres  should  be 
put  in  permanent  water  courses  and  outlets,  560,000  stock  water  ponds 
and  reservoirs  must  be  built,  and  I30  million  acres  of  pasture  and 
range  need  reseeding,  fertilizing  and  liming.  Much  of  this  land 
requires  practices  to  increase  water  absorption,  and  400  million 
acres  of  grazing  land  should  ha.ve  improved  management,  including 
proper  stocking,  and  deferred  or  limited  grazing. 
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Another  phase  of 'agricultural  production  and  soil-  and  water-conservation 
is  the  prohlem  of  -  improving  the  nuality  of  human  food  and  of , livestock 
feed.  High  duality  crops  and  livestock  come  from  soils  of  high  and  well 
"balanced  fertility.  Leading  scientists  are  "beginning  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  role  that  soil  fertility  plays  in  determining  the  nutritive 
quality  of  foods.  Records  of  Selective  Service  Boards  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  show  a  higher  percentage  of  rejections  for  military 
service  of  draftees  from  areas  where  soils  have  lov;  and  un"balanced 
mineral  content.  This  empha,sizes  the  importance  to  the  nation  of  that 
part  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  program  vihich  assists 
farmers  to  use  additional  lime,  superphosphate  and  other  fertilizers 
where  needed.  It  is  also  important  that  the  naturally  fertile  soils  of 
the  country  "be  protected  aga.inst  mismanagement  and  misuse. 

Almost  every  year  large  sums  of  money  are  appropria.ted  to  alleviate  the 
effect  of  disastrous  floods  or  to  clear  channels  in  rivers  and  streams 
v;hich  have  "become  clogged  vuth  soil  v/ashed  from  the  nation's  farms. 

The' widespread'  application  of  soil  conservation  practices  such  as 
terracing,  contour  farming,  stripcropping,  planting  cover  crops,  planting 
forest  trees,  and  establishing  and  maintaining  good  stands  of  grasses 
hnd  other  sod  crops  on  pasture  and  range  land  on  a  sufficient  num"ber  of 
farms  "v/ould  reduce  the  need  for  these  appropriations.  Responsi"bility 
for  the  conservation  of  our  soil  goes  "beyond  individual  ownership. 
Conservation  of  soil  and  vrater  resources  and  of  range  and  forest  resources 
is  a  na-tional  pro"blem.  All  citizens  in  the  nation  have  a  vital  interest 
in  and  a  responsi"bility  for  developing  a  conservation  program  that  v;ill 
result  in  protecting  these  resources  v;hich  are  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Since  the  "benefit  to  farmers  from  soil  conservation  is  much  more  direct 
than  to  others,  it  appears  logica,!  at  first  thought  tha.t  farmers  should 
and  v.rould  carry  out  all  of  the  needed  conservation  measures  at  their  own 
expense  and  of  their  ov/n  accord.  There  are  many  reasons,  hov/ever,  why 
farmers  do  not  practice  conservation  farming- aside  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  still  are  unacouainted  v;ith  conservation  practices.  ’  Many 
farmers  are  tenants  and  cannot  afford  to  carry  out  long-term  practices. 
They  hesitate  "because  the  financial  "benefits  are  delayed  a  year  or  more 
after  the  practices  are  carried  out.  Many  of  the  practices  giye  their 
"best  results  after  a  period  of  years  with  the  "benefits  accruing  more  to 
succeeding  operators  and  future  generations  and  to  society  as  a  whole 
than  to  the  individual  carrying,  them  out.  Many  farmers  are  old  e:nd  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  conservation  and,  therefore,  mine  land 
rather  than  farm  the  soil  in  their  declining  years.  Others  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  purchase  materials  and  equipment  or  "bear  the  expense  of  carrying 
out  conservation  practices  after  paying  their  "bills  and  their  "taxes. 
Assistance  offered  "by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  program  pro¬ 
vides  a"  pov/erful  incentive  for  carrying  out  conservation  measures  and 
helps  to  assure  the  next  operator  and  society  that  this  part  of  the 
pu"blic  resources  is  kept  in  a  highly  productive  state. 
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in  liia.hy  in$'i'aric6s''fafiriers  who  ha.ve  not  experienced  the  henOflts' -derived  '■ 
from  consefyatiQn  measures  are  not  convinced  the.t  the  additional'- incoirte 
will  he  ‘sufficient  to  justify  the  eij^enditure.  Farm  income  as -'a  "general 
rule  is  Ipvfest  on  those  farms  on  which  conservation  practices' are  heeded 
the  most  and  these  farmers  lack  sufficient  income  and  equipment^  to  carry 
out  those  practices.  I'Hien  farmers  must  use  all  of  their  current'  income 
for  operating  the  farm  and  for  living' expenses ,  they  have  no  money  to 
spend  to  conserve  soil.  Therefore  the  whole  na.tion  must  make  the 
investment. 

Hesearch,  educa.tion,  and  technical  a.ssistance  are  indispensable  to  a 
successful  conservation  program  hut  are  not  sufficient  v/ithin  themselves. 
Knowledge  of  the  faxts  alone  vrill  not  result  in  widespread  adoption  of 
needed  conservation  measures.  The  record  shows  that  adoption  of  conser¬ 
vation  practices  has  heen  greatly  accelerated  hy  the  offer  of  assistance 
to  farmers  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  program. 

General  Plan;  To  accomplish  the  major  intent  of  Congress  in  establishing 
an  agricultural  conservation  program  ■  v/ith  practice  payments  to  assist 
farmers  in  maintaining  and  restoring  the  nation’s  most  vital  resource  - 
soil  -  the  focal  point  of  the  program  is  the  individual  county  programs. 
These  are  developed  hy  the  elected  county  and  community  committeemen 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  State  Committee 
and  representatives  of  other  agencies.  Within'  "the  broad  framev/ork  of 
the  national  program  and  of  the  funds  available,  these  elected  farmer 
committeemen  develop  a  program  designed  to  maintain  the  greatest  progress 
possible  in  meeting  the  most  critical  local  conservation  problems. 

The  approved  list  of  practices  in  the  1945  program  are  those  practices 
v;hich  will: 

1.  Maintain  or  increase  soil  fertility,  or 

2.  Control  and  prevent  soil  erosion  caused  by  v;ind  or  water,  or 

3.  Encourage  conservation  and  better  agricult\iral  use  of  water,  or 

4.  Conserve  and  increase  range  and  pasture  forage. 

Practices  are  applied,  according  to  technical  standards  found  to  be 
adequate  to. give  satisfactory  results  and  developed  with  research 
specialists  that  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  practices. 

I'/hile  the  regional  and  Sta.te  offices  must  of  necessity  exercise  super¬ 
visory  authority  over  the  county  programs  to  maintain  uniformity, 
compliance  v;ith  the  provisions  of  the  lav/,'  and  to'  assure’ maximum 
returns  to  the  nation  from  the  money  expended,  their  major  functions 
are  in  effect  as  service  agencies  to  the  county  offices  which  assist 
the  individual  fanmer.  ■'  ' 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  is  designed  to  obtain  the  most 
widespread  applica.tion  of  improved  conservation  practices  on  the 
greatest  number  of  farms  and  ranches  possible  v;ith  the  funds  available. 
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Financial  assistance  is  given  to  farmers  for  carrying  out  the  most 
needed  soil  conserving  practices  v;hich  .would  not  otherwise  he  carried 
out.  Great  Care  must  he  exercised  to- keep  the  assistance  offered 
through  payments  for  different  practices  comparable  on  the  basis  of 
their  actual  cost  and  importance.  Payments  cover  only  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  practices.  The  19^5  program  includes  the  most  urgently 
needed  practices  which  are  adapted  to  local  areas.  The  most  important 
practices  by  areas  of  the  country  are: 

Corn  Belt:  Contour  cultivation,  stripcropptng,  liming, 

application  of  superphosphate,  green  manure 
crops,  pasture  improvement,  forest  tree  planting. 

East  Central:  Liming,  application  of  superphosphate,  winter 

cover  crops. 

Great  Plains:  Improved  tillage  practices  for  v/ater  conservation 

and  control  of  soil  blov/ing,  noxious  weed  control, 
improved  uasture  and  range  mana.gement  and  reseeding. 

Application  of  superphosphate,  terracing,  permanent 
pastures ,  liming. 

Development  and  conservation  of  water  on  grazing 
land,  grazing  ma,nagement,  reseeding. 

Cover  a.nd  green  manure  crops,  phosphate  and  liming, 
protected  fallow  and  trashy  tillage,  vjeed.  control, 
renovation  of  perennial  grasses  and  legumes,  better 
irrigation  practices. 

Cover  and  green  manure  crops,  terracing,  drainage, 
application  of  minerals,  establishment  of  permanent 
cover  and  vegetative  waterways. 

In  order  to  stimulate  participation  in  practices  involving  the  use  of 
materials,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  advances  to  farmers  super¬ 
phosphate,  limestone,  cover  crop  seeds,  and  other  conservation  materials 
for  use  in  carrying  out  practices.  Recovery  for  these  advances  is  made 
through  deductions  from  payments  earned  in  carrying  out  the  practices. 

Such  advances  are  limited  to  the  estima.ted  amount  of  payments  to  be 
earned  on  the  farm  for  the  year. 

Emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  use  of  purchase  orders  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  these  conservation  materials.  This  method  of  purchase,  authorized 
by  Congress,  permits  the  participation  of  retail  distributors  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  By  using  established  channels  of  trade  in  this  ma.nner,  the  assistance 
of  producers  and  distributors  in  promoting  the  conservation  program  is 
assured.  At  the  same  time,  since  purchase  orders  stipulate  fair  prices, 
farmers  are  protected  a.gainst  unreasonable  charges. 

;  Within  the  limitation  of  the  funds  authorized  the  assistance  offered  to 
individual  farmers  vrill  continue  to  be  determined  by  .factors  of  need  for 
the  conservation  practices  on  the  land  as , contrasted  to  programs  of 
earlier  yea.rs  v/here  the  limit  of  assistance  on  a  farm  v/as  based  to  a 
greater  extent  on  the  a.creap-p  o-e  cropland  on  .  the  farm  and  the  acreage  of 
pasture- or  range  land.  Committeemen  will  help  farmers  plan  their  conser¬ 
vation  v'ork  and  vrill  assist  them  in  meeting  problems  ’ encountered  with' 
practices  and  specifications. 


Northeast : 


Ea-nge  Area: 


Intermounta.in 

and 

Pacific  Coast: 


South: 
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During  I945  marketing  ouotas  will  "be  in  effect  on  only  two  types  of 
tolDacco,  "bur ley  and  flue-cured,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  ITo.  276,  7Sth  •Gongress,  approved  March  3I,  1944.  County  committees 
vrill  he  responsible  for  administering  the  provisions  of  the  I945  mar¬ 
keting  auota  program.  This  includes  (l)  establishing  farm  acreage 
allotments  and  normal  yields  for  individua,!  farms  and  reviev/ing  the 
acreage  reports  for  each  farm,  (2)  estimating  the  production  on  each 
farm  if  the  acreage  ha.rvested  is  in  excess  of  the  allotted  acreage, 

(3)  issuing  to  the  operator  of  each  farm  having  flue-cured  or  hurley 
tobacco  available  for  marketing,  a  card  to  be  used  in  identifying  the 
tobacco  sold  from  the  farm. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  committeemen  have  a  major  responsibility 
in  connection  with  helping  the  farmers  of  the  nation  achieve  agricultural 
production  •gbal-s  for  1945. 

Agricultural  production  goals  are  suggested  extents  to  which  the  national 
farm' products ' should  be- produced  in  a  given  area,  based  upon  our  food 
and  feed' reciuirements- and  upon  the  productive  capacity  of  the  area  in¬ 
cluding  the  ■'shifting  of  labor,  machinery,  and  other  facilities.  They  are 
based  on  such  facts  as  production  possibilities  of  our  national  farm 
plant  and  our  probable  needs  for  armed  Jor-ces,  civilians,  allies,  and 
war  relief.  In  determining  such  needs  'the  \fer  ;Pa-od  Administration 
cooperates  v/ith  other  Government  agencies. 

National  goals  are  apportioned  to  the  States .on  the -basis  of  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  State  committees  a.nd 
representatives  of  other  Federal  and  State  agricultural  agencies  taking 
into  consideration  capa.city  within  each  State  for  producing  each 
commodity.  Likev/ise,  State  goals  a.re  apportioned  to  counties  on  a 
similar  basis.  County  goals  serve  a.s  a  guide  to  farmers  in  determining 
their  sha.re  of  the  total  needs  for  each  commodity. 

Sach  farm  operator  who  v;ill  be  contacted  by  his  local  committeeman  is 
given  an  opportunit?/  to  record  his  production  intentions  for  1945  on  a 
farm  plan  sheet.  The  committeemen  will  discuss  the  1945  needs  for 
those  products  tha'.t  can  be  produced  on  the  operator’s  farm  and  suggest 
increases  tha.t  can  be  ma.de  in  the  production  of  various  needed  commod¬ 
ities,  but  it  will  be  left  to  the  operator  to  determine  his  share  of 
the  production  of  each  commodity  in  keeping  with  experience  and' 
productive  facilities. 

One  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  Agricultural  Adjustment' Agency 
assists  farmers  in  reaching  their  production  goals  is  bj^  helping  them 
carry  out  conservation  practices.  For  instance,  livestock  farmers  are 
assisted  in  estb.biishing,  improving  and  maintaining  pastimes,  developing 
water  supplies  for  livestock,  and  carrying  out  such  conservation  measures 
as  v;ill  increase  the  yield  per  acre  of  gra-in  or  hay  crops.  Lime, 
phosphate,  terraxe  construction  and  pond  development  may  be  advanced  as 
conservation  materials  and  services  bj/  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency.  The  producer '  of ■  practically  every  farm  produc.t  is  offered  . 
assistance  in  carrying  out  conservation  practices  that  v/ill  increase  efficien 
of  production-  as  well  as  total  production.  - 

The  ^  following  tables  show  the  prelimin<ary  crop  and  livestock  goals  for 
1945  compared  v;ith  acreaJge  and  .production  data  for  previous  years: 
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CROP  GOALS;  19^5  AcreajSie  v/ith  Comparisons 


Commodity 

Planted  Acreage  (Thousands) 

1945  Goal  is  of 

1935-39 

Average 

■  1944  ■ ;  1945 

Indicated;  Goal 

1935-39 

Average 

1944 

Indicated 

Pood  and  fiber  crons;  • 

V/heat  . . . • 

73,235 

:  66,705;  67,640 

92 

101 

Rye  1/ . .  . . . . : 

3.699 

2,325;  2.515 

68 

108 

Hice  . . 

1,007 

1,490;  i,4oo 

139 

94 

Dt*v  "hpans . ■ _ 

1,917 

;  2,34o;  2,34o 

122 

100 

Dry  -Deas-  . . . . 

281 

746; .  457 

.,163 

61 

Soybeans’ for  bearis  l/ . ' 

3.042 

10,688:  10,688 

351 

100 

Pi  •  .  • . 

1,938 

3,285;  5,000 

258 

152 

Peanuts , '  grov^n  alone- . • 

2,173 

4,169:  4,000 

184 

96 

Peanuts, '  nicked  and 

threshed’  Jj  ■ 

-  - 

•  (3«^34)i(3,300) 

-  - 

96 

Cotton  .'... . . . • 

28,496 

20,472;  20,472 

72 

100 

Broomcorri  . . . . . • 

317 

372;  370 

117 

99 

Sugar  beets  . . 

892 

646:  951 

107 

147 

Sugar  cane  (except  sirup) r/ 

287 

304:-.  337 

117 

111 

••••*••••••««•••• 

3,123 

3,084:  3,100 

99 

101 

Sweetnotatoes  . 

804 

829:  829 

103 

100 

Truck  crops;  Eresh  Ij/  ... 

1,852;  1,683 

96 

91 

Processing  . 

i,3S3 

2,086:  2,010 

145 

96 

Tobacco;  l/  Elue-cured  .- 

981 

•  989;-  I', 023 

io4 

103 

Burley  . 

371 

470;  480 

129 

102 

Other  domes- 

tic  . 

292 

227:  264 

90 

116 

Subtotal',  food  arid  fibers 

125,923 

■  12-3, 0-n;125-.  559 

100 

102 

Eeed  crops; 

'  ■  '■ 

Corn  . 

97.055 

99,606:  99,606 

103 

100 

Oats  . . . 

40,586 

44,023;  44,023 

108 

100 

Barley  . 

13,364 

14,483;  14,483 

108 

100 

All  sorghums  (except  sirup) 

15,029 

17,752;  16, 740 

111 

94 

Subtotal,  feed  crops  . 

166,034 

175,864:174,852 

105 

99  , 

Total,  cultivated  crops  .... 

292,017 

298,943:300.411 

loi 

100 

Hay  and  hay  seeds;  l/ 

■  ■  i 

All  tame- hay  . . 

55,770 

60,427;  62,838 

113 

104 

Hay  seeds,- legume'^ . 

2,735 

4,394;  4,746 

174 

.  108- 

Cover  crop  seeds  ^7  ...... 

120 

34o;  •  469 

391 

.  138. 

Subtotal,  hay  and  hay-  seeds 

58.625 

•  65,161;  68,053 

■  116 

104 

GRAHD  TOTAL,  Crop  acreage  4/ 

347...907 

• 

t 

359,710:363.718 

105 

101 

1/  Harvested.  ' 

2/  Includes  alfalfa,  red,  alsike,  sweet  and  ladiho  clover,  arid  lespedeza. 
^  includes  hairy  vetch,  common  and  Wilamatte  vetch,  Austrian  winter  peas, 
crimson  clover,  common  ryegrass.  ■ 

^  Excluding  hay  seeds. 
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LIVESTOCK  G-OALS:  19^3  i^um'bers  and  Production,  v/ith  Comparisons 


V...  ■  ■■  ■  . 

: 

. 

1945 

Goal 

fa- 1945.  Goal  is  of 

■  ,  '.Commodity  • 

* 

: 1935-39 

: Average 

•.,1944  ; 

Indicated? 

1935-39 

Average 

1944 

Indicated 

ivestock  and  .Livestock 
Products : 

Milk  cows  on  farms  (average 

:  1,000 

1,000  i 

i 

.1,000  . 

for  year)  . . . 

:  23,54s 

26,1121 

.  26,347 

112 

101 

Hens  and  oullets  on _ 
farms  (January  l)  . 

: 3 64,400 

\ 

515,000,' 

^420,000 

115 

82 

Chickens  raised  . 

; 664,400 

745,  SOO;. 

J00,000 

105 

-94 

Broilers,  commercial  . 

;  69,700 

21 3, 000 ^ 

213,000 

306 

-  100. 

Turkeys  raised  . . 

27,000 

35,666:; 

.35, .666 

132 

.  100 

Pigs  saved:  ,  soring  . 

:-  41,S72 

55,925:; 

.  57,000 

136 

102 

fall  . 

:  26,767 

1/  32,000:; 

..33,000 

.  123 

•  .  103 

Beef  cattle  on  farms  (first 
of  year)  . 

31,400 

4i,300:'2/  39,200 

125 

95 

Beef  cattle  on  farms,  (end 
of  year)  . .  . 

32,000 

39,200:' 

36,900 

115 

,r94 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter 

:.  24,600 

33,900:. 

35.000 

i42 

...  .103 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  farm.s 
(January  l)' . . 

51 ,7is:; 

■  50,000 

97 

:  .  '  -  97 

Milk  production  on  farms 
(000  lbs.  )  ■’ . ■ . 

:;103,624 

118,200:! 

120',  000 

116 

102 

Egg  production  on  farms 
(000  doz.  )  . ’...... 

3,032 

4.676:! 

3,920 

129 

-  ‘  s4 

ij  Ten-year  (1933-^2)  average  -pigs  per  l-itter  used  to  compute  number  of 
pigs  saved  faJl  of  19^4.  •  '  ■  v” 

2/  ITumber  expected  January,  1,  i9^5-  '  '  .  . 


The  19^9  program,  as  in  the  caee  of  prevapus’  pro^ajris,  will'' be  administered 
in  the  communities,  counties,  and  States-'by  farmer-  committeemen.  As  pro-  ■ 
vided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act*  of  193S'»  ns  amended,  community 
committeemen  are  elected- by  farmers  in  each  commiin-ity-  to  help  their  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  development  and  administratipn  of  their  program.  At  the  same 
election  a  delegate  tO;the  county  convention  is  elected  by  fa.rmers  from  ; 
members  of  their  own  group,  .The  delega.tes'  from  the,  yaripue.  ppmmunities'  .. 
throughout  the.  country;. convene ;  and  elect;  the fr  cpupty  ppramittee.  The.  .- 
res.ponsibilitie s ■  and  effectivepess  of  the.se  committeemen  have  increased', 
steadily  as  thej/’  have  gained  a^ministrattye  experience.  .Lo-rger  and.  more'  .  ' 
difficult  tasks  have  been  undertaken  and; successfully  accomplished  from 
year  to  year.  . 

Community,  county,  and  State  committees  have  proved  usefo.l  a.nd  effective- 
in  getting  practical  farmer  thinking,  incorporated, irito- the  development 
and  atoinis trat ion  of  ,  the  ’ program.,  .  ,;A- .farm  prpgrai’^  ■pun^be-.more.-su.ccessful 
as  it  represents  the  sound  thinking  of  practical  farmers,.. 
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The  committeemen  provide  the  leadership  and  a  channel  through,  which  the 
heeds,  experience  and  knowledge  of  farmers  and  agricultural  'leaders 
flow  to  formulate  an  ’effective  farm  program. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of’  committeemen  in  serving  the  farmers 
■they  repre’sent,  further  assistance  in  understanding  the  program  provi¬ 
sions  and  purposes  will  he  given  them,  thereby  stimulating  their  further 
interest  in  the  program.  In  doing  this,  the  assistance  of  county  agri- 
"  cultural  agencies  and  organizations  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
po’ssihle.  '  .  • 

Local  'facilities  available  for  carrying  out  conservation  measures  have 
been'  organized'  to  increase  conservation  by  better  use  of  equipment  now 
on  hand  and  the  new  equipment  that  becomes  available.  Lack  of  suitable 
equipment  for  carrying  out  conservation  measures  has  been  one  of  the 
retarding  'factors  of  meeting  conservation  needs  in  many  sections  of 
the  country.  Committeemen,  with  the  assistance  of  other  agricultural 
agencies .will  help  farmers  who  need  conservation  practices  but  lack 
the  equipment  ’to  make' working  agreements  with. other’  local  people  who 
have  the  equipment.  'Often  the  necessary  equipment  for  carrying  out 
co'nservatlon  measures.,  such  as  terracing,  is  available  on  farms  within 
the  community,  but  hae  been  used  only  part  time  or  for  other  purposes. 
Whenever  it  is  found  'that  this  s.ituation  exists,  committeemen  will 
endeavor  to  get  this  equipment  used  in'. doing  conservation  work  on 
,  neighboring  farms  during  slack  p.eriods.' 

Progress  and’  Current  Programs?  The  1944  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  first  program  in  which  the  only  payments  to  farmers  were 
foh  conservation  prac'tices.  Marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  on  .phly 
two  crops,'  burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco.’  These  marketing  quotas 
prevented  expansion  of  these  crops'  at  the’  expense  of  food  and  feed 
crops.  At'  the  same  time,  production  of ^ these  two  types  of  tobacco 
exceeded  the  amounts  used  during  the  year  in  the  mehufacturing  of 
tobacco  products.  Every  effort  was  made  to  reach  a  high  level  of 
.  production  of  agricultural  commodities  needed  in,  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  ,  .  ^  ■ 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  conservation  practices 
carried  out’  on  farm  and  range  land  since  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  first  offered  assistance  in  conservation  programs  in  1.956  "to  the 
more  than  6,000,000  farmers  of  the  country.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
4,530»000  farmers  have  received  payments,  materials  or  services  through 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  for  performing  conservation  practices 
on  their  farms. 
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The  table  below,  gives  , a  c.omparison  of  some  of  ^i^e  program  practices 
carried 'out 'under  the  program  in  1936  and  1943? 


•  .Practice^  i 

Unit 

1936 

1943 

Adolicatiqn  of  'materialsJ 

(ground  'limestone  -Cor  equivalent ) 

Acre 

2,210,211 

11,182,294 

Tons 

3,620,000 

19,030,163 

20^  superphosphate  (or  equivalentX  Acre 

1,010,906 

17,062,290 

Tons 

121,000 

1,872.780 

Green  naiiure  and  cover  crops  .  . . 

Acre 

5.173.366 

25,320,871 

Hew  seedings  of  grasses  and 

le^mes . 

Acre 

30,297,051 

1/2,634,195 

Erosion  control  and  pasture  improve-, 
mentJ 

Terracing . . . 

Acre 

728,591 

1,088,581 

Contour  listing  or  furrowing  . 

Acre 

1,292,776 

9,sio.957 

Protectinf-<:  summerfallow . 

Contour  farming  intertilled 

Acre 

3. 581^.913 

10,670,187 

crops  and  contour  seeding 

small-grain  crops  . . 

Stripcropping  and  strip  fallow- 

Acre 

—  — 

14,601,038 

ing . 

Acre 

-  - 

7.047,350 

Heseeding  of  pastures  or  rangeland; 

:  , 

Natural  (by  deferred  grazing)  . . 

Acre 

36,847 

8,333.5‘iS,  ■ 

Grazing  management  . 

Acre 

_  - 

81,192,039. 

Artificial  reseeding  . . . 

seed 

—  — 

15,619""* 

ij  Payments  for  seedihg  of  clover,  alfalfa  and  common  grasses  were;* 


discontinued.  ...  ' 

As  farm  income  has  improved  in  recent  years  farmers  in 'spite  of "wartime 
handicaps,  have  been  more  anxious  to  participate  in  the  program  because 
they  are  better  able  to  pay  their  portion  of  the;Cost,of  carrying  out 
the  practices.  This  has, caused  the 'incurring  of /obligations  above  the  . 
funds  budgeted  in  a  number  of  States 'under  the  1944" program.  In  the 
19.45  program  the  payments  for  m.any  practices  represent^  a  lower  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  cost  . and  it  i's  expected  tha't  a’  greater  .Volume  of  prac¬ 
tices,  will  be  ^encouraged' with  t^e  s.ame  amount  ,of  ..‘funds' , 
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The  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  offered  farmers  through  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Agency  practice  program  is  illustrated  in  a  state¬ 
ment  made  hy  a  leader  in  educational  work  in  Vermont: 

"For  about  a  generation  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  has  been  demonstrating  and  teaching  the  value  of 
lime  and  superphosphate  when  added  to  the  soil  as  a  means 
of  increasing  production  of  dairy  feed  crops.  After  about 
thirty  years  of  such  teaching,  Vermont  farmers  were  using 
relatively  small  amounts  of  these  materials,  the .tonnage  of 
lime  per  year  still  being  under  10,000,  Since  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  farmers  of  Vermont 
have  increased  the  use  of  lime  and  superphosphate  greatly. 

Over  100,000  tons  of  lime  have  been  distributed  to  Vermont 
farmers  in  connection  with  the  1944  agricultural  conservar- 
tion  program,  and  since' the  starting  of  this  program,  the 
use  of  superphosphate  has  multiplied  many  times.  This  in¬ 
creased  use  of  these  materials  has  not'  only  been  an  important 
factor  in  production  of  feed  crops  during  the  past  few  years 
when  increased  production  was  badly  needed  but  it  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  something  in  addition  to  education  is  needed  in 
order  to  bring  about  change  in  certain  practices  which  calls 
for  an  outlay  of  a  considerable  amount  of  money  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  or  enlarged  trade  channels,” 

In  every  State  there  are  illustrations  of  the  increase  in  volume  of 
practices  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  -Agency  program 
since  it  has  been  in  operation,  Tor  example,  in  the  193S  program 
182,668  tons  of  agricultural  limestone  were  applied  under  the  program 
in  Wisconsin  and  in  1943  the  volume  of  this  practice  was  1,221,073 
tons;  in  Missouri  the  1940  program  accomplished  4,247,234  cubic  yards 
of  earth  moved  in  the  construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs  while'  in 
the  1943  program  8,065,470  cubic  yards  of  earth  v;ere  moved  in  dam 
and  reservoih  construction;  in  I'Tebraska  in  193®  there  vrere  17,842 
acres  of  intertilled  crops  farmed  on  the  contour  and  in  1943  this 
practice  had  increased  to  477»S49  acres;  in  South  Carolina  in  193^ 
there  were  5,^96-  tons  of  limestone  anplied  and  in  1944  it  is  estim¬ 
ated  that  550,000  tons  were  applied;  also-, '  in  this  State  in  1932 
there  were  13,652,000  linear  feet  of  terracing  constructed  and  in 
1944  thro'ugh  special  emphasis  and, use  of  the  purchase  order  plan 
it  is  estimated  that  37,000,000  linear  feet  were  constructed.  There 
are  similar  examples  from  all  States. ■ 

Persons  of  other  agencies  including  federal’,  ^tate,  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  promoting  better  farming  and  increased  soil-  and 
viater-conservation  have  said  that  the  offer  of  assistance  to  every 
individual  farmer  which  is  extended  through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
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Agency  program,  is  a  large  influence  in  helping  get  the  farmers  with 

whom  they  are  working  to  adopt  needed  conservation  practices. 

In  formulating  the  1944  agricultural-  conservation  program  wider  lati¬ 
tude  than  ever  before  was  given  State,  coxmty,  and  community  committee¬ 
men.  These  committeemen  were  recognized  as  being  in  a  better  position 
than  any  other  group  to  determine  those  practices  most  vital  to  obtain¬ 
ing  maximum  production  in  their  State  and  county.  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Agency  committeemen  in.  each  State,  therefore,  participated  fully 
and  effectively  in  developing  State  practice  programs,  e^qjlaining  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  programs  to  individual,  farmers  and  in  assisting  them  in 
planning  conservation  practices  for  their  farms. 

There  have  been  some- very,  important  shifts  in  agricultiiral  production 
during  the  war  in  order . to  meet  changing  requirements.  The  acreage 
of  soybeans  harvested  for .  beans  in  1944  is  more  than  three. .times  the 
1935-1939  average.  The  total  number  of  animal  units  on  farms  .in 
1944  (excluding  horses  and  mules),  is  nearly  one-third  higher,  than 
the  average  for  1935-1939*  la  the  South  the  acreage  of  peanuts  picked 
and  threshed  has  nearly  doubled,.. 

Untiring  efforts  of  county  and.  community  committeemen  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Agency  to.  encourage  production  of  needed  crops  on 
available  farm  land  and  application  of  conservation  measures  designed 
to  -bring  about  immediate  increases  in  production  through  greater  per  ■■ 
acre  yields,  .played  an  important  part  in  the  far-reaching  and  successful 
program  for  maximum  production.  The  record  farm  production  in  1944  is 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  record  production  was  attained  despite  handicaps  such  as  shortage, 
of  labor,  machinery,  transportation,  and  other  necessities  of  produc¬ 
tion  and,  in  some  insta.nc.,es ,  unfavorable  vreather  conditions,  Jor 
this  reason  the  increases  realized  in  production  reflect  more  nearly 
the  increases  in.  per  acre  yields  attained  through  improved  farming  .  . 

methods,  including  wide  usage  of  conservation  practices  promoted 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency's  farm  program,  rather,  than  . 
additional  acreage  cultivation. 

On  a  national  basis,  per  acre  yields  of  major  farm  crops  for  the  years 
1933-1943  were  above  the  yields  in  the  decade  before  the  farm 

program,  1923-1932.  However,  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  , 
did  not  become  fully  effective  until  1937  and  in  the  six  years,  1937- 
1942,  per  acre  yield  of  major,  crops  was  24^  above  the  1923-1932  average. 

The  record  farm  production  in  1944  was  due  in,, a  large  degree  to.  the 
carrying  out  of  conservation  practices.  Tables  showing,  the  1944  average 
production  of  certain  crops,  and  livestock  and  livestock  production  as 
compared  v;ith  the  acreage  and  production  of  previous  years,  are  set 
forth  on  the  following  page! 
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Acreage  and  Production  of  Specified  Crops  ij 

1932-41  Average  and  I9UU"  • 


Acreage  Harvested  •  ■  Production 


Crop  :Average ; Harvest : percent  :Unit :  'r  ::  inary  :percenf 

:  1932-41:  1944  :of  1932-  :  ::  1944  :of  1932 

_ ;  : _  :4l  Avg. : _ • _ _ :4l  Avg. 

:  1,000  :  1,000  : Percent :  :  1,000  :=  1,000  :Percent 

Corn  .  :  94.511-  97.519=  103.2:Bu.  :2, 349. 2675:3. 258, 37^=  13s. 7 

Wheat,  all  .  :  54,572=  60,8g4:  111.6 :Bu.  :  738,412:9,108,881:  I50.2 

Oats  .  :  35.979=  39.664:  110,2:Bn.  -‘1, 018, 783:=!,  192 , 254:  II7.O 

Barley .  :  11,120:  12,668:  113.9=Bu.  :  243,373::  287,091=  118.0 

Flaxseed .  :  1,804:  3,079:  170.7:BtL.  -  14,226::  25,213:  I77.2 

Rice .  :  9JS-  151.0:Bu.  :  47,334::  70,44i:  l48.8 

Cotton  .... _ :  27,718:  20,164:  72.7:Bales:  12,474::  12,320:  96. S 

Hay,  All  tane  ..  :  56,649:  60,427:  106.7:Tons:  '  73,277::  84,l42:  ll4.S 

Dry  Beans  .  :  1,706:  2,162:  126.7=Bags:  14,325::  l6,908=  II8.O 

Dry  Peas  .  :  238:  716:  300.8:Bags:  '  2,617::  '8,915:3^0.6 

Soybeans, f or  heans:  2,948:  10,688:  362.6:Bu.  :  51.571:=  193,900:  376. 0 

Peanuts  2/ .  :  1,64S:  3,434:  208. 4:Lbs.  :i, 214,777:2, 336, 865.-“192.4 

Potatoes  .  :  3.131=  3.013:  96.2:Bu.  :  363,332::  387,857:  IO6.8 

Sweetpotato es  ..  :  833:  224:  98.9:Du.  :  69,291::  76,072:  110,0 


■1/  Source:  Crop  Production,  B. A. E.  11-10-44 
Picked  and  threshed. 

Livestock  and  livestock  Products:  Production  1932-41 

and  Indicated  1944  Production 


Item 

Unit 

Average 

1932-41 

1944 

Indi  cat  ed 

1944  Indicated 

as  Percent  of 
Average  1932-41 

Milk,  produced  on  farms. 

Millions  Lbs, 

105,332 

118,200 

112.2 

Milk  cows,  Ho.-  on  farms. 

Thousand  Head 

25.363 

2j  26,112 

103.0 

Dggs  . . . 

Million  Doz, 

3,079 

^,713 

■'  153.1 

Hens  &  Pullets  . 

Thousands 

375.722 

515.000 

137.0  , 

Chickens  (Raised)  ...... 

Chicken  Broilers  (Ho. 

It 

^656 , 464 

745,800 

113.6 

Produced)  _ _ ......... 

M 

1/110„927 

213,000 

192.0 

Turkeys  . . . . 

Hogs:  Sows  to  Farrow  in 

H 

26,588 

35 . 666 

134.1 

Spring  . 

Hogs:  Sows  to  Farrow  in 

Thousand  Head 

7,488 

9.269 

123.8 

Fall  . . . . . 

Cattle  and  Calves,  Total 

H 

4,511 

4,990 

110.6 

January  1  . . 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  Total 

II 

68,47s 

79,800 

116.5 

January  1  . . 

II 

52,601 

51.712 

:  98.3 

1/  1937*^1  average. 
^  Average  for  year. 
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Farmer  Committeemen?  Committeemen  have  "become  more  active  in  "both  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  and  in  a.ssisting  with  other  assignments 
of  the  Agricultural  -Adjustment  Agency  during  the  past  year.  These 
committeemen  in  many  counties  have  tahen  over  -the  major  portion  of  the 
Supervision,  signup  and  performance  reporting  in  their  communities  which 
formerly  was  handled  chiefly  "by  personnel  employed  "by  county  offices.  There 
is  need  now,  and  there  will  "be  increasing  need,  for  these  county  and 
community  committeemen  to  dc  more  supervisory  work-  in  connection  with  the 
practices  performed  in  their  communities. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment;  Agency  county  offices  ha-ve  hecpme  real  ser-vlce 
agencies  to  the  farmer.  This  includes  not  only  .the  major  work  in  helping 
farmers  plan  their  conservation  work  and.  assisting  them  in  meeting 
pr.o'blems  encountered  with  production  and  specif  i  cat  ions,  hut  also  many 
Otjier  programs  which  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  .-committeemen  have 
been  called  upon-lo  er.  •  . 

The  speed  with  which  information  can  he  :relayed  .to  ind.ividual  farmers 
through  the  medium- -of  •  county  and  community  committeemen  has  been  an  . 
important  factor  -in  connection  with  many  phases  .-of  the  program,  particular¬ 
ly  those  pertaining  to  the  :war  effort,  -As  illustration  of  this,  early 
in  1944  a  serious  shortage  .of  corn  developed  at  -processing  plants  which 
were  turning  out  by-products  vitally  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
This  condition  became  so  serious  that  some 'of 'the  plants  were  forced  to 
either  shut  d.ow  or  operate  on  a  limited  scale.  After  several  methods  of 
obtaining  the  need.ed  corn  were  tried,  vlthout  success,  the  ^iar  -Department, 
thro-ugh  the  War  Food  Administration,  requested  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  to  use  its  entire  organization  in  125  corn-pr od.ucing  counties  to 
purcha.se  corn  for  the  processing  plants.  Information  concerning  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  was  quickly  passed . doinn  through  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Agency . Stab e  and, county  committees  to  the  community 
committees.  The  community  committeemen  then  went  to  work  to  get  farmers 
to  pledge  corn  for  delivery  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  The 
community  committeemen  divided,  among  themselves  the  farms  in  their 
comm-uhity,  made  a.  personal  visit  to  each  farmer. and  explained  the  need  for 
the  corn.  Within  36  hours,  after  the  matter  was ,  explained' to 'them,.' the 
community  committeemen  in  one  county  had.  more  thaii' li 700» 000 ,  bushels  of 
corn  pledged  for  delivery.  Through  the  assistance' of ‘these  committeemen, 
and  the  response  of  the  farmers,  the  crisis  was.  avoided  and  the  processors 
vrere  assured  of  ah  adeq-uate' supply  of  corn- for  pohtihuSd' Opferation  in 
ord.er'that  corn  products  essential  to  the  war  ser-v-ices' -urould.' be' available. 
This  method  of  operation  has.,  and.  can  be  effectively  carried  out  vrheh- 
ever  the  occasion' arises.  Experience  has  shown,  tha.t' to' keep’ Committeemen 
informed  and  int erest ed’ in  program  operations,  -they  must  be  kept  active,,,, 
even  though  the  size  of  the  program  varies  from’ year’ to '  y'ea,r. '  ’To 'keep 
them  informed,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  to  hold  periodic  meetings  of. 
committeemen  to  discuss  the’ Agri  cult  ural  Ad  jus  tmehf  Agency' -program  and.' 
related  programs  to  the  end  that  they  will  be  an  accurate  source  of 
information  a.bout’the  program  and’ thus  better  q-ualLlfied' to;  dlfecharge  . 
their  responsibilities  in  their  home  communities.  ,.  ■ 
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-  ("b)  Parity  Fpyments 

This  "budget  schedule  covers  for  the  fiscal  years  19^4  and  1^45  the 
pjnounts  transferred  to  the-  appropriation  accounts  "Administrative  expenses 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency"  and  "Local  Administration,  Sec.  3^8, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^”*.  the  transfers  to.  cooperating 
agencies,  and  the- reappropriation,  in  1946  of  the  uno"bligated  "balance 
to  the  appropriation  "Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land  resources" 

(c)  Administration  of  Sugar  Act  (Allotment  to  AAA) 

This  "budget  schedule  covers  o"bligations  under  the  allotment  made  to  the 
Agricultural,  Adjustment  Agency  for  making  conditional  payments  to.suga,r 
producers  tinder  Title  III  of  the. Sugar  Act  of  1937'  ■  --■ 
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(d )  S-pecial  Account  for  funds  transferred  for  "Adninistrative 

Expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency” 

This  appropriation  account  for  the  State  and  National  expenses  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  has  "been  established,  pursuant  to  section 
392  of  the  Agricultural"  Ad. justment  Act  of  1^33,  as  amended  (7  N.  S.  C. 
1281-lU'07)*  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author¬ 
ized  and  d-irected.  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  to  establish  one  or 
more  separate  appropriation  accounts  into  ^diich  there  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  from  the  respective  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  several 
acts  in  connection  with  which  the  personnel  or  other  facilities  of  the 
Agricultural  Ad.justment  Agency  a,re  utilized,  proportionat e  ajnounts 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  required  by  the  Agricultural  Ad. justment 
Agency  for  administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  or  cooperating  in 
carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  respective  acts. 

The  amounts  tra^nsf erred  into  this  appropriation  account  are  i^dthin  the 
limitations  esta,blished  for  administrative  expenses  under  the  respective 
appropriations  from  which  such  transfers  were  made. 

Transfers,  19^5 »  f’-s  shorn  below  . .  $11,310,260 

Bud-get  estimate,  1946  (transfers  as  shor»m  below)  .  7,483,965 

Changes  in  transfers  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  . ■r$l,550»649 

Other  decrease  . -2,270.646 


-3,321,295 
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STATEMEOT  OP  SOtJECES^  PURPOSES,  MD  AIIOUM’S  OP  PUICDS  TRAUSPERRED 
-  •  (as-  shown  in  Budget  schedules) 


Purposes  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  to 
this  account 

1944 

19115 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimat ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Cons eryat ion  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land  Re¬ 
sources  -  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  agricultural 
conservation  program  .. 

$7.5S5,iU6 

$6,802,726 

,$5,332,103 

-$1,470 ,623 

Parity  payments  -  for 
administration  of  parity 
payments  program . 

1*31.335 

469,450 

-469,450 

Sugan  Act  -  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  sugar  program 
payment  s' . 

539,527 

537.547 

537.51*7 

Crop  Insurance  Act  -  for 
assistance  in  settlement 
of" crop  insurance  claims 

173,204 

42 , 050 

■ 

-42,050 

Section  32  -  for  Irish 
potato  and  truck  crop 
payment  program  . . 

21,651 

Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  -  for  moisture 
content  and  grade  de¬ 
terminations  on  loan 
collat eral  ....  1 ...... . 

-  409, 6s4 

604,316 

604,315 

-1 

War  Pood  Administration, 
Salaries  and  Expenses  - 
for  special  war  services 
in  connection  vrith 
emergency  food  programs 

1,294,004 

1,288,522 

1,000,000 

-288,522 

Emergency  Pund  for  the 

President  -  for  dairy 

- 

- 

production  payment 
program  . 

109,252 

^  — 

*—  — 

Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  -  for  preparation 
of  canners^  certificates 

11,375 

15 , 000 

15 , 000 

Overtime  costs  (on  all  of 
above  it ems) . . 

1,674,762 

1,550,649 

—  - 

-1,550,649 

Total  obligations  .... 

12,250,000 

11,310,260 

'7,488,965 

-3,S2i,2q5 

> 
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The  principal  changes  reflected  in  the  Budget  Schedule  under  this  trans¬ 
fer  account  are  (l)  the  reduction  in  the  sum  to  he  available  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  in  carrying  out 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  vhich  has  been  explained  under  the 
heading  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources",  (2)  the 
reduction  arising  out  .of  the  coirroletion  of  the  paxity  payment  program  in 
1945.  and  the  reduction  of  $2SS,522  (from  $1,2SS,522  to  $1,000,000)  in 
the  amount  estimated  for  transfer  from  the  appropriation  "Sa.laries  and 
Expenses,  War  Rood  Adpinistrabion"  for  special  war  services  rendered  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency.  The  reduction  in  War  Pood  funds  for 
State  and  national  expenses  results  from  substantia.l  reduction  in  special 
assistance  to  farmers  to  be  rendered  by  the  county  associations,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  more  detail  under  "Local  Administration",  page  212,  . 

WORK  UlIEER  THIS  ACCOUNT 

(Financed  by  Transfers  as  shown  above  and  in  the  Budget  Schedules) 

The  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  are  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Chief,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
who  is  charged  with  the  national  responsibilities  for  the  administration 
of  the  programs.  In  the  States,  under  law,  the  administrative  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  placed  vrith  farmers  through  State  Committees. 

State  Committees  are  composed  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  five 
farmers  vrho  are  residents  of  the  Sta,te  and  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  administer  the  programs  in  the  State  with  the  aid  of 
county  and  community  committees,  and  of  farmer  fieldmen  who  serve  as  the 
necessary  connecting  link  between  the  State  and  ®unty  committees.  The 
State  Director  of  Extension  is  an  ex  office  member  of  the  committee. 

The  forty-eight  States  are  grouped  into  five  regional  divisions.  Each 
division  is  administered  by  a  regional  director  with  supervisory 
responsibilities  over  the  programs  and  vrork  of '  the  committees  within 
the  region.  States  comprising  each  region  axe: 

Northeast :  Connecticut,  Maine,  I'fessachusett s.  New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont 

East  Central:  Delawaxe,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia,  ■  and  West  Virginia, 

Southern:  Alabama,  Ark8,nsas,  Florida,,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 

Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  and  Texa-S 

North  Central:.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

Missouri,  Nebraska,,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 

West ern :  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,, 

Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming . 

The  regional  offices  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  formulate  and 
recommend  programs  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  States  of  the  Region  a,nd 
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coordinate  and  supervise  program  activities,  keep  State.  Committees  in¬ 
formed  of  the  objectives,  provisions,  and  progress  of  farm  programs  and 
issue  instructions  and  operating  procedures  in  connection  therewith; 
conduct  meetings  and  investigations  redacting  to  programs,  and  budget  funds 
and  account  for  expenditures  in  the  Region. 

The  State  Cgramittees  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  develop 
jarograms  adapted  to  the  State  conditions  and  needs  and  supervise  program 
activities  in  the  counties;  keep  local  committeemen  and  the  genera,!  public 
informed  of  the  objectives,  provisions  and  progress  of  farm  programs  in 
the.  State. 

This  organization  administers  the  programs  carried  out.  by  and  the 
functions  assigned  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency.  There  follows 
a  brief  summary  of  the  functions  performed  under  each  of  the  projects; 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

(Transfer  from  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Lanf.  Resources) 

Conservation  practices  and  nerformance;  Determine  conservation  needs, 
recommend  program  practices  and  practice  specifications,  methods  of 
establishing  farm  allovrances  and  rates  of  payment  for  practices,  review 
and  pass  upon  pooling  agreement s  for  practices;  recommend  conservation 
ma,terials  and  services  to  be  furnished  and  supervise  procurement  and 
delivery;  instruct  committeemen  and  others  on  methods  to  be  used  in 
determining  acreages  and  the  extent  of  conservation  practices  carried  out 
and  review  performance  results. 

l%rketing  quotas;  When  applicable,  certify  results  of  referenda,,  instruct 
county  and  community  committees,  warehousemen,  buyers,  dealers,  and  others 
concerning  provisions  of  the  programs,  schedule  penalty  collections  to 
the  appropriate  account,  audit  and  certify  claims  for  refunds,  prepare 
reports  on  violations,  and  recommend  marketing  quota  review  committees 
for  appointment  by  the  Secretary, 

Rrdd.uction  goals;  Determine  State  goals  and  approve  county  production 
goals;  make  plans  and  recommend  facilities  needed  to  attain  such  goals 
and  summarize  and  appradse  county  reports  to  determine  success  of  the 
program. 

Parity  Payment  Program 

(Transfer  from  Parity  Payments  appropriation) 

The  1942  crop  vsM  the  last  crop  on  lAhich  parity ' pa, yment s  vrere  authorized. 
The  expenses  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  were  in  connection  with 
completing  payments  on  the  1942  crops  of  wheat,,  cotton,  corn,  rice,,  and 
tobaQco. 

^  ,  ■  Sugar  Program 

(Transfer  from  Sugar  Act  appropriation)  ; 

Conditional  payments  to  sugar  growers  are  ma,de  through  the  State  offices 
of  the  Agricultural  Ad.justment  Agency.  The  expenses  incurred  under  this 
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prograjn  are  in  connection  with  determining  proport iona,te.r  shares  ..o.f  indi¬ 
vidual  producers,  approving  areas  in  which  ad  justed  .pay‘me’nta..f^ould.. he 
made  because  of  partial  or  total  crop  failure,  settling  wage  claims -,p.f  , - 
laborers,  establishing  quota  allotments  a.nd  checking  sugar  mill-  records, 
etc. 

Grot)  Insurance  Program  '  ,, 

(Transfer  from  Crop  Insurance  Act  appropriation)  . 

Crops  planted  prior  to  July  3l»  19^3»  were  the  last  insured- under  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program.  The  functi  ons  performed  by  the  Agricul.r- 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  during  the  fiscal  year  19^5  were  chiefly 
in  connect  ion  with  s  ett ling  ’  claims  for  losses.  This  program  is  being-  - 
liquidated  in  the  fiscal'  year  19^5* 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  551»  Congress,  approved  December  23,  19^^i  a 

new  crop  insurance  program 'commencing  with  the  wheat,  cotton,  and  flax 
crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1945  was  authorized  by  the  Congress.-  Certain 
functions  in  connection  vrith  carrying  out  this  program  will  be  performed 
by  the  Agricultural . Ad justraent  Agency  and  financed  from  funds  to  be 
allotted  to  It  from  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose. 

Irish  Potato  and  Truck  Croo  Payment  Program 

(Transfer  from  Section  32) 

During  the  fiscal  year  19^4,  payments  were  offered  to  producers  of  Irish 
potatoes  and  truck  crops  for  increa.sing  -the  production  of  such  crops. 

The  expenses  incurred  under  this  project  were  in  connection  with  establish 
ing  and  adjusting  county  goals,  examining,  computing,  and  scheduling 
applications  and  processing  claims. 

■  Commodity  Loan  Program 
(Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation)- 

Expenses  were  incurred  under  this  project  in  connection  with  work  incident 
to  the  storing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  making-  loans  thereon  under 
the  commodity  loan  programs  of ' the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  The  Agri 
cultural  Adjustment  Agency  with-' the  equipment  and  facilities  available 
in  the  various  States, makes  protein  and  moisture  tests  which  are  .the,  final 
factors  in  determining  grades  and  therefore  loan  eligibility  of  the  har¬ 
vested  crop  offered  as  colla.tera,l  security  for  loans. 

Specia.l  War  Services  Program 

(Transfer  from  War  Food  Administration,  Salaries  and  expenses) 

The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned  with  the  handling  of  those  func¬ 
tions  or  programs  which  are  designed  to  assist  in  attaining  m^imum 
production  of  needed  agricultural  commodities,  assigned  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Agency  by  War  Food.  Administrator '  s  Memorandum  ITo.  31» 
Revised.  During  the  fiscal  year  1946  the'  Agri  cult  itfal  Adjustment  Agency 
will  assist  in  handling  three  programs  under  this  project;  namely, 
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Feed  trans-portation  and  distri'but ion:  It  is  anticipated  thp.t  there  will 
he  some  easing  in  the  feedstuffs  situation  due  to  an  increased  avaulahility 
of  such  feedstuffs.  This  project  is  concerned  with  the  movement  of  feed, 
especially  wheat  and  protein  feed,  into  deficit  livestock  feed  areas 
from  the  standpoint  of  moving  the  feed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conserve 
transportation  facilities  and  to  get  the  feed  into  the  areas  where  it  is 
most  urgently  needed. 

Rationing  of  raa.chinery,  etc;  The  rationing  of  farm  machinery  anc’  corn 
pickers  has  been  lifted.  Under  this  project,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  assists  farmers  in  obtaining  lumber,  copper  wire,  electrical 
utility  connections,  power  pumps,  merchant  trade  products,  electric 
motors,  hay  drying  equipment,  crawler  tractors,  etc.  At  the  Washington 
and  State  levels  the  work  is  concerned  with  administering  these  programs, 
handling  inquiries  and  issuing  instructions  and  procedures. 

Service  to  farmers  in  procurement  of  ecfuipment  and  supplies:  This  project 
is  concerned  with  bringing  to  the  farmers  an  equitable  share  of  the  surplus 
tinacks,  farm  machinery,  equipment,  auid  miscellaneous  items  such  as  hand 
tools,  v/heelbarrows,  tarpaulins,  rubber  boots,  rope,  etc.,  which  have 
been  ma,de  available  for  disposal.  Under  this  project  the  AgriculturaJ 
Adjustment  i^ency  arranges  auction  sales  of  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
excess  inventories  which  are  not  now  available  on  the  market. 

Administration  in  the  field  of  farm  t ransuortat ion  program,  including 

recommendation  for  issuance  of  certificates  for  tires,  off-highway  gasoline 

and  tractor  fuels?  Under  this  program  the  farmer  was  given  assistance 
on  all  phases  of  his  transportation  problems  in  order  to  maintain  food 
production  at  a  high  level.  It  was  essential  that  all  available  trucks, 
truck  tires,  fuel,  and  gasoline  be  placed  where  they  would  contribute 
the  most  to  farm  transportation.  No  funds  are  being  na.d.e  available  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  for  the  fiscal  yean  1946. 

Dairy  Production  Pa,vm.ent  Program 

(Transfer,  fiscal  year  19^»  from  Emergency  Fund  for  the  President) 

The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  stabilize  feed  costs  to  dairy  producers 
in  order  to  maintain  milk  production.  Administrative  expenses  were  incurred 
at  the  State  level  for  issuing  procedures  and  instructions  to  county 
offices,  transmitting  specific  problems  and  recommendations  to  the  regional 
offices,  handling  inquiries,  correspondence,  etc. 

Gamers'  Certification  Program 

(Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  administrative  expense  funds) 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  producers  of  vegetables  for 
processing,  throu^  price  supports,  to  plant  the  largest  possible  acreages 
to  yield  a  maximum  tonna,ge  of  processing  foods  for  military  and  civilian 
needs.  The  work  performed  under  this  project  is  concerned  lAdth  certify¬ 
ing  applications  to  be  sent  earners;  examining  and  passing  on  processor 
applications  for  certification;  hearing  appeals  from  canners;  transmitting 
names,  addresses  and  other  pertinent  data  on  certified  canners,  etc. 
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( e )  S-pecial  Account  for  funds  transferred'  for  "Iiocal  'Adminis-  ■  , 
tration.  Sec.  3^8,  Agricultural  Ad.justment  Act  of  193^” 

(County.  Agricultural  Conservation' Associations)  '  .  .  .  . 

This  appropriation  account  for  local  expenses  of  the  Agricaltijral  Ad.just¬ 
ment  Agency  has  "been  estahlidaed  pursuant  to  sections  3^2(a) 

of  the  Agricultural  Ad.justment  Act  of  1933>  as  amended  U.  S.  C.  1221- 
lUOy)*  which  provid'e  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  to  establish  one  or  more 
separate  appropriation  accounts  into  which  there  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  respective  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  several  acts  in 
connection  with  which  the  personnel  .dr  other  facilities  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency  are  utilized,  proportionate  founts  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  required  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment -Agency  local 
county  agricultural  conservation  associations  for  carrying  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  respective  acts. 


Transfers,  19^5»  as  shown  b el ovr  . . . . . $22, 79^,200 

Budget  estimate,  1946  (transfers,  as  shovm  below)  ....Ti..  23,961,700 

Changes  for  1946: 

Decrease  . . . .  .  . . . , . . .  -4, 236,500 


STATSI'-'ISKT  OD  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  AND  AliOUUTS  OF  ^FUPS  TEAilSEEEEED 


Purposes  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  to 
this  account 

1944 

1045 

( est  imat  ed.) 

19^6 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Conservation  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land  Re¬ 
sources  -  for  local  ex¬ 
penses  of  agricultural 
conservation  program  . 

17,910,250 

16,300,000 

16,300,000 

Parity  Payments  -  for 
local  expenses  of  pariiy 
payments  prograin . 

, 

56,009 

Sugar  Act  -  for  local 
expenses  of  sugar 
program  . . 

375,000 

375,000 

375.000 

Crop  Insurance  Act  -  for 
local  operations  in 
liquidation  of  crop 
insurance  program  .... 

570,000 

■  ■ 

Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  -  for  local 
services  to  commodity 
loan  program  . 

600,000 

75^.700 

754,700 

Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  -  for  local 
administration  of  dairy 
production  payment 
program  . 

a/2,223,751 

1,750,000 

-  1,750,000 

a/  Transferred  from  "Emergency  Eimd  for  the  President". 
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STATEfflT  OP  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,, -AKD  AI®TJETS  -  OF  PT^S  .  TRAIJS  FERRER  -  Cont . 


Purposes  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  to 
this-  account  . 

1944. 

1945 

(estima.t  ed) 

19^^6 

(estimat  ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Commodity .  Credit  Corpo-  ^ 
ration  -  for  preparation 
of  earners’  certificates 

39.150 

25 , 000 

25 , 000 

War  Food  Administration, 
Salaries  and  expenses  - 
for  special  war  services 
in  connection  with 
emergency  food  programs  , 

7.930,670 

7.756.500 

2,957.000 

-4,799,500 

Reimbursement  for  serv*- 
ices  performed  . 

1.915,194 

1,837,000 

1,800,000 

-37 , 000 

Total  .....  . . . 

.31,.22Q,.624 

28,798,200 

23,961,700 

-b, 336, 500 

.  INCREASES  ■  OR  DECREASES 

The  reduction  of  $4^799 >500  In  funds  estimated  to  "be  transferred  from  the 

appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  War  Food  Administration”  for  ex- 

penses  of  county  associations  in  rendering  special  wartime  services  to 

farmers ,  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $4U7«350  (from  $824,350  to  $377»000)  in  feed  trans¬ 

portation  and  distribution  due  to  the  present  outlook  on  the  increa,sed 
availability  of  feedstuffs  during  the  fiscal  year  19^6. 

(b )  A  decrease  of  $3»^0^,S78  (from  $4,274,878  to  $870.000)  iu  ration¬ 

ing  of  farm  machinery  and  related  programs  due  to  the  lifting  of  fa,rm 
machinery  and  equipment  rationing.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 
will  continue  to  carry  on  during  the  fiscal  yea.r  19^  activities  in 
connection  with  allocation  of-  lumber,  copper  wire,  electric  utility 
connections,  fertilizers,  handling  of  crawler  tractor  applications,  etc. 

( c )  A  decrease  o'f  $2,565,772  in  the  farm  t ransportat ion  program 

due  to  the  elimination  of  this  project. 

(d )  A  decrease  O’f  $1^,000  in  the  frozen  food  locker  plants  project 

due  to  its  elimination. 

( e )  A  decrease  of  $10,000  in  the  a.dministrat ion  of  the  alcohol 

order  due  to  the  elimination  of  this  project. 

(f )  A  decrease  of  $67.900  in  the  a.dministrat ion  of  the  corn  purcha.se 

pr ogram .  This  vras  an  emergency  program  an(^  the  obligations  incurred 
in  1945  become  a  nonrecurring  item  in  1946. 

(g )  An  increase  of  $1,710.000  for  service  to  farmers  in  the  procure¬ 

ment  of  equipment  and  supnlies.  The  program  . under  this  allotment  is 
to  distribute  equitably  by  area  and  to  individual  farmers  such  items 
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of  STjrplus  material  as  trucks,  farm  machinery.,  otk^r  items  ,  re¬ 
quired  in  the  production  of  needed  agricultural'  commodities  which.. 
ha,ve  not  heen  available  to  farmers  because  of  drastically  curtailed 
production  for  civilian  use. 

In  order  to  a.ccomplish  this,  the  Agricultural  Ad.justraent  Agency  will 
arrange-  for  auction  sales  in  those  rural  areas  .v^here  the  need  for  .  such 
equipment  ,  ■  etc. ,  is  the  grea.test  in  order  tha.t  all  surplus  items  will  be 
placed  where  theywill  contribute  the  most  to.  food  production  and  transr 
portation.  Other  phases  of  this  program  include  the  keeping  of  county  . 
offices  properly  informed  in  order  that  farmers  may  learn  .which,  items 
are  available  and.  how  they  may  be  obtained,  and.  the  supplying  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Office  of  Ifeterials  and  Fa^cilities  as  to  the  location,  of 
areas  where  shortages  of  farm  machinery  exist. 

WORK  UKDER  THIS  ACCOUNT  , 

(financed  by  Transfers  as-  shown  above  and  in  Budget  schedules) 

Section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  domestic  Allotment ,  Act ,  as. 
amended,  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  designate  local  adminis¬ 
trative  areas  and  prpvid.es  tha.t  cooperating  prod.ucers  in.  those  areas  elect 
local  and  county  committeemen  from  their  own  number  for  terms  of  one  year. 

The  democratic- and  efficient,  functioning  of  the  fanraer  committeemen 
elected  by  the  farmers  at  county  and  community  levels  -  the  most  im- 
porta.nt  administrative  level  in  the  program  -  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  ma,nner  in  which,  these  committeemen  have  performed 
the  work  assigned  to  them.  The  responsibilities  of  these  committeemen 
have  increased  steadily  and.  those  und.ertaken  ha.ve  been  successfully 
accomplished  from  year  to  year.  The  services  rendered  to  farmers  have 
increased  and.,  the  administrative  cost  of  the  services  has  been  red.uced. 

The  value  to  the  na.tion  and  its  agriculture  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  committeemen  set-up  with  its  service  contacts  that  reach  the 
individ.ual  faxmer  ha.s  been  proved  beyond  question  d.uring  this  wrartime 
period.  Throu^  the  farmer  committeemen  system,  it  ha.s  been  possible 
to  carry  out  important  war  jobs  smoothly  and.  quickly.  The  fact  that 
these  committeemen  are  elected  through  the  regular  balloting  system 
brings  about  closer  cooperation,  since  to  be  elected  they  must  have  the 
backing  a.nd.  approval  of  farmers  in  their  owm  community.  Because  conser¬ 
vation  needs  vary  widely  in  different  localities,  the  committeemen  for 
a  particular  area  is  in  a  position  to  know  best  the  needs  for  tha.t  area. 

The  fact  tha.t  the  committeeman  is  a.  farmer  and  a  member  of  the  coimnunity , 
is  conducive  to  freer  discussions  and.  mutual  und.er standing  of  varied, 
problems  betwreen  the  farmer  and  the  committeeman. 

Training  community  committeemen  to  do  seasonal  wprk  in  connection  wdth 
the  progra.m  that  formerly  wras  handled  by  county  office  employees  ha.s 
been  increasingly  utilized  since  the  war  to  meet  both  manpower  and. 
budgetary  problems.  There  is  every  inddcation  that  this  pa.rticipation 
by  community  committeemen  in  the  active  administration  of  the  program, 
whenever  possible,  will  have  very  beneficial  results  and.  will  be  quite 
general  throughout  all  regions. 
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There  follows  a  "brief  suimnary  of  the  type  of  work  performed  "by  the 

committeeman  organization  under  each  •pro.ject: 

Agricultural  Conserva.t  ion  Program 

(Transfer  from  Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources) 

In  addition  to  directing  and  heing  responsible  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  county  offices  and  supervising  the  activities  of  community  com¬ 
mitteemen,  county  committees  d.et ermine  county ■  conservation  needs;  recommend 
program  practices  and  methods  of  establishing  farm  allowances  and  rates 
of  payments  for  practices;  process  applications  for  conservation  materials 
and  services,  maintain  material  registers,  receive  and- test  samples, 
purchase,  collect,  clean,  grade,  store,  and  ship  materials  and  assist  in 
negotiating  contracts  for  services. 

Marketing  quotaji  V/hen  applicable,  conduct  referenda  on  marketing 
quotas;  issue  notice  of  individual  quotas;  hea,r  appeals,  issue  marketing 
cardo,  collect  and  tra.nsmit  penalties;  correlate  genera,!  reports  and 
quotas;  maintain  farm  accounts. 

Production  goals:  Recommend  county  production  goals;  assist  community 
committeemen  in  establishing  community  goals, 

Praxtice  goals  '  Recommend  county  goals  and  a,ssist  community  committeemen 
in  establishing  community  goals. 

Parity  Payment  Program 

(Transfer  from  Parity  Payments  appropriation) 

Expenses  were  incurred  under  this  pro.ject  during  the  fiscal  yean  1945  in 
connection  mth  completing  payments  on  the  1942  crop  of  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  corn  and  tobacco.  The  1942  crop  was  the  last  crop  for  which  pa.rity 
payments  were  anthorized. 

Sugar  Payjient  Pr.ogram 
(Transfer  from  Sugar  Act  appropriation) 

Expenses  were  incurred  under  this  project  in -Gonnoction  with  determining 
eligibility  of  producers  for  conditional  sugar*  pp.yments,  recommendiig 
areas  in  which  adjusted  payments  should  be  made  because  of  pautial  or 
total  crop  failure,  processing  applications,  etc. 

Or op  Insurance  Program 

(Transfer  from  Crop  Insurance  Act  appropriation) 

Expenses  were  inc\irred  under  this  project  in  connection  with  liquidating 
the  crop  insurance  program  covering  certain  crops  planted  prior  to 
July  31 »  1943.  A  new  crop  insurance  program  was  authorized  December  23, 
1944,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  551>  7^"^^  Congress,  but  no  funds  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  budget'  estima.te  for  work  to  be  performed  under  the  new 
program. 
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Cominadity  Loan  Program 
(Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit ' Corporat ion ) 

Expenses  were  incurred  under  this  project  in  connection  vdth  determining 
eligibility  of  producers  for  loans  and  support  purchases;  inspecting  ajad 
determining  storage  facilities.;  collecting  and  distributing  fees; 
purchasing  and  selling  for  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Co.rporation; 
assisting  producers  and  hand.lers  in  working  out  methods  of  marketing. 

Dairy  Production  Payment  Program 

(Transfer  from  Emergency  Eund  for  the  President,  fiscal  year  19Uh,  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  fiscal  years  19^5  19^6) 

Expenses  were  incurred  under  this  project  in  connection  with  determining 
the  eligibility -of  producers  for  dairy  production  pa3ments;  checking 
evidence  of  sales,  processing  applications  and  preparing  sight  drafts. 

Canners '  Certification  Program 
(Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 

Expenses  were  incurred,  under  this  project  in  connection  vdth  encouraging 
grovrer -processor  contract’s  for  need.ed  vegetable  acreage  at  not  less  than 
support  prices  and  raalcing  recommendations  on  processor  contracts  and  ap¬ 
plications  by  processors  for  certification. 

Special  War  Services  Program 

(Transfer  from  War  Food  Aduninistration,  Salaries  and  expenses) 

Expenses  were- incurred  under  this  project  in  connection  .id-th  the^  functions 
delegated  to  the  Agricultural  Ad.justrnent  Agency  by  Wax  Pood  Administrator's 
Memorandum  Eo,  31»  Revised.  These  functions  constitute  assistance  to 
farmers  in  handling  locally  such  wartime  problems  as; 

Feed  Transportation  and  Distribution:  The  expenses  Incurred,  under  this 
project  were  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  feed,  especially  feed 
wheat  and  protein  feed  into  deficit  livestock  feed,  areas  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  the  feed,  to  these  areas  and.  moving  the  feed  from 
the  areas  most  adjacent  in  ord.er  to  save  all  possible  transportation. 

Rationing  of  machinery,  etc.;  Rationing  of  machinery  and.  corn  pickers 
has  been  lifted.  When  the  progra.m  was  in  effect,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  through  co.unty  farm  rationing  committees,  d.istribut ed. 
rationed  ma.-chinery  on  the  farms  where  it  would,  make  the  greatest  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  food  pr  oducti  on  .program.  The  acute  labor  shortage  that 
existed  mad.e  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  necessary  if  prod.uction 
was  to  be  m.aintained.  Distribution  control  had  to  be  adapted,  to  .meet 
not  only  rationing  of  ind.ivid.ual  items  of  farm  equipment  but  also  to 
permit  a  control  over  the. over -all  distribution  among  States.  The 
responsibilities  under  this  program  included  assembling  information  as 
to  identification,  location,  -and.  ovrnership  of  eaxh  piece  or  group  of 
machinery.  ,  .  . 
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Allocation  of  co'PT>er  wire:  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned 
with  issuing  certificates  for  essential  uses  of  copper  directly  to  farmers 
who  have  need  of  this  wire  in  furthering  wartime  production.  Wa,r 
Production  Board  instructions  controlling  the  distribution  of , copper  wire 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  farmers  to  obtain  such  vure  vrhich  is^neededr., 
to  operate  electrica.1  labor-saving  equipment  on. the  farm.  Ifcch' .of  .■  the  *  , 
wire  distributed  to  farmers  under  this  program  has  been  used  to  ’vrire  -farm¬ 
steads  and  ha,s  permitted  new  electrical  connections  to  operate  labor- 
saving  equipment . 

Electrical  utility  connections:  The  work  under  this  project  is  con- 
cerned  with  making  utility  connections  available  to  farmers  in,  order  tha.t 
they  may  operate  labor-saving  equipment  and  increase  production  by  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency  of  farming  .operations.  The  hea.vy  demand  for,  food 
during  the  war,  accompanied  by  decrease  in  manpower  on  the  farms-. have  , 

ma.de  the  use  of  labor-saving  equipment  essential. 

Pertilizers :  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned  v'ith  obtaining 
the  ma.ximum  feasible  production  of  fertilizer  materials  and  providing 
for  equitable  distribution  in  accordance  with  crop  goals  and  requ.ire.raents , 
The  functions  of  the  county  committee  include  aiding  in  the  development 
of  a  thorough  understanding  in  the  county  of  War  Food  Order-5*,  -the 
formulation  of  recommendations  concerning  requirements;  and  repenting 
shortages  and  violations.  •  • 

Irrigation  project  and  farm  water  wells:  The  work  under  this  project  is 
concerned  vrith  reviewing  applications  and  notifying  applicants  of  the 
auction  taken  or  their  requests  for  motive  power  and  pumps  used  in  farm 
vrells  for  stock  water  or  other  domestic  uses  and  equipment  used  for 
irrigation,  including  tubular  steel  well  casing  and  casings  fabricated 
from  sheet  metal. 

Procurement  of  merchant  trade  products  under  CliP-U  (WFB  Controlled 

Materials  Plan)  and  farm  supplies  under  PR-19  ('wPB  Priorities  Regulation): 

The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned  with  maintaining  an.  equitable 
distribution  of  steel’ and  other  raw  materials  and  anticles  for  farm  use. 
The  responsibilities  under  this  program  include  furnidiing  information 
to  farmers'hs  to  the  procedure  to  be  follov/ed  in  making  purchases  of 
restricted  articles  and  to  dealers  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  from 
purchasers  the  priority  rating  in  order  that  they  may  justify  purchase 
to  replenish  their  stock  of  merchandise;  maintaining  all  provisions  of 
WPB  Order 'GMP-4  and  PR-i9'?)nd  amendments  thereto.  ■  ■ 

Electric' motors  and  hay  drying  equipment:  The  great  need  for  electric 
motors  of  one  horsepower  or  over  .in  pur  war  equipment  and  the  limited 
quantities  of  ra.w  ma.terial  as  well  as  prod.uction  facilities  made  it 
necessary  to  put  into  effect  some  method  of  control  to  civilian  users. 
Agriculture  presented  an  essential  need  fpr  this  size  motor  to  operate 
fans  and  blowers  in  hay -drying  equipment  and  steps  vrere  taken  to  mak:e 
sufficient  'units  a.vailable.  The  responsibiliti es  .under  this  .program- 
are  to  inform  the  farmers  of  the  procedure  used  "and  to  advise  thm  of 
the  application  forms  needed;  to  review  the  farmers'  application  forms 
(WB-541)  and  if  approved  by  the  committee,  to  send  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  nearest  War  Production  Board  field  office;  to  return 
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di?a.pproved  applications.  a.nd_  to  forvrard  appeals  to  the  district.  Wax 
Production  Board  field  office  with  a  letter  of  explanation. 

Construction  Order  L-4l;  Construction  Order  L-Ul  was  issued  hy  the 
Wax  Pxoduction'.Bpard^. f or  the  purpose  of  conserving  materials,  construc¬ 
tion  equipmept,.,  labor,  a,nd  transportation  in  the  interest  of  more 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war  effort.  The  responsibilities  under 
this  project  include  consideration  of  applications  (>^PB-6l7)  on  the 
basis  of  local  conditions  and  determination  of  whether  the  project  is 
essential  for  food  production  and  that  the  materials  requested  are 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  project;  preparation  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  applications;  maintenance  of  copies  of  Order  L-Ul  iidth  all 
amend.ments;  informing  farmers  of  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a 
construction  authorization. 

Lumber  Program;  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned  with  issuing 
AA-2  and  AA-3  ratings  against  established  quotas  for  the  procurement  of 
lumber. 

Handling  of  crawler  tractor  aunlications :  The  wrk  under  this  project 
is  concerned  mth  handling  applications  for  crawler  tractors  and 
placing  such  tractors  on  farms  having  the  greatest  need. 

Issuance  of  certificates  for  farm  engines  and  farm  light  plants:  The 
work  under  this  project  is  concerned  with  handling  applications,  approv¬ 
ing  or  disapproving  applications  and  issuing  certificates  to  the  farmers 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  needed  equipment. 

Administration  in  the  field  of  fa.rm  transportation  -prograxi,  including 

recommendation  for  issuance  of  certificates  for  tires,  off-highway 

gasoline  and  tractor  fuels;  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned 
with  authorizing  conversions  from  steel  wheels  to  rubber  when  such 
cha.nge  would  benefit  food  nroduction,  handling  applications  and  issuing 
certificates  for  tires,  off-highway  gasoline  and  tractor  fuels;  placing 
available  trucks  and  truck  tires  where  they  will  contribute  the  most 
to  farm  transportation. 

Certification  of  applications  for  frozen  food  lockers:  The  vrork  under 
this  project  is  concerned  with  reviewing  applications  for  frozen  food 
lockers  certifying  such  applications  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
vdll  retain  lockers  in  the  plant  and  fori'^arding  such  applications  to  the 
field  office  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Administration  of  Alcohol  order;  The  work  under  this  project  is  concerned 
with  furnishing  producers  vrith  procedures, '  instructions ,  and  informa.tion 
pertaining  to  War  Food  Order  Ho.  69  which  prohibits  the  use  of  23  fruits 
and  berries  in  the  production  for  sale  of  uroducts  containing  seven  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  alcohol  except  by  special  authorization. 

Service  to  farmers  in  procurement  of  equipment  and  supplies:  The  work 
under  this  project  is  concerned  with  bringing  to  the  farmers  an  equitable 
share  of  the  surplus  trucks,  farm  machinery,  equipment,  and  miscellaneous 
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items  such  as  h?,nd  ttiols>  v^heelharrows,  tarpaulins,  rahher  "boots,  rope, 
etc.  which  have  "been  made  availa-'ble  for  disposal*  This  surplus 
material  is  critically  needed  on  the  farms  in  order  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  transportation  of  food  at  a  high  level.  Ifeny  of  the  items 
which  are  available  at  the  auction  sales  arranged  "by  the  Agricultural  ’ 
Adjustment  Agency  are  not  now  available  on  the  market.  •  ,  ■ 


I 
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(f )  Payments  for  Agricultural  Ad  .just  me  nt 

This  "budget  schedule  covers  the  amount  covered  into  the  Treasury  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Public  Lav/r5S9«  TT'tli  Congress,  apuroved  June  5>  19^2, 
relating  to  final  settlement  of  claims  and  accounts  arising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  liquidation  of  moral  obligations  incurred  under  the 
production  adjustment  programs  initia.ted  under  Section  12(b)  of  the 
1933  I  which  was  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(g)  Administrative  Expenses,  Payments  for . Agricultural  .Adjustment 

This  budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  in  19hU  under  the  325,000 
reappropriated  by  Public  Law  5S9>  TT'^h  Congress  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  claims  and  acco\uats  incident 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  programs  in  effect  prior  to  January  6, 
1936.  1^0  obligations  were  incurred  subsequent  to  December  2,  19^3,  the 

date  on  which  the  availability  of  such  funds  expired. 

■(h)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural  Ad.-tastraent 

Administration  . 

This  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  aJlotments  and  transfers  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  from  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  s\im  of 
$100,000,000  appropriated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
12(a),  title  I,  of  the  Act  of  Ifey  12,  1933*  Under  authority  contained 
in  the  Agricult\xral  Appropriation  Act,  allotments  and  transfers  are 
made  from  this  fund  for  International  Production  Control  Committees 
(OPAR),  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  ”Iferketing  Agreements, 
hog-cholera  virus  and  serum".  Detailed  schedules  of  obligations  for 
these  two  items  a.ppear  in  the  Budget  under  the  titles  of  the  respective 
agencies . 

(i)  Emergency  Fund  for  the  President,  National  Defense 

.  .  ^Allotment  to  Agriculture) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  the  a,mounts  transferred  into  the  appropria.- 
tion  accounts  "Administra.tive  expenses,  -Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency", 
and  "Local  Administra,tion,  Sec.  3^^*  Agricultural  Adjiistment  Act  of 
1938"  for  expenses  in  administering  the  dadry  production  payment  program. 

(j)  Working  Fund,  Agricultural  Adj-u^tment  Agency 

This  budget  schedule'  covers  obligations  during  19hU  under  advances  made 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  to  cover  expenses  for  services 
rendered  to  the  War  Department  for  preparing  photographic  reproductions, 
indexing,  and  preparing  aerial  photography  for  mosaic  and  charting 
purposes  and  other  special  photograph  work.  These  funds  are  advanced 
pursuaut  to  section  6OI  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932* 
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(k)  Moisture  Content  and  Grade  Determinations  for  Commodity 

'  Credit  Cor-poration 

This  hudget  schedule  reflects  obligations  incurred  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency  in  connection  with  the  sampling  and  testing  of  commodi¬ 
ties  to  determine  loan  eligibility. 

( 1 )  Indemnity  Fund,  County  Associ-at ions 

This  budget  schedule  covers  assessments  made  a.gainst  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  associations  to  insure  the  United  States  of'America, 
the  county  agricultural  conservation  association,  and  any  other  agencies 
or  persons  deemed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  to  be  entitled;-.- ■  ■■ 
to  reimbursements  for  losses  of  money  or  •  any  other  property  caused  by-; 
willful  negligence  or  vdllful  malfeasance  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  association. 

(m)  Undistributed  Cotton  Price  Adjustment  Payments 

This  budget  schedule  covers  1935  cotton  price  adjustment  payments  which 
could  not  be  pe.id  to  persons  entitled  thereto  by  the  trustees  who  received 
the  payments  under  such  program. 


(n)  Proceeds,  Distilled  Spirits  Industry 

This  budget  schedule  shows  baJtoces  carried  forward  each  year  from  funds 
collected  under  Jiarketing  Agreement  Uo,  27,  entered  into  by  certain 
members  of  the  distilled  spirits  industry  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(Sections  2  and  8,  Act  of  May  12,  1933>  Stat.,  pp.  31-^1,  S.  C,., 
Title  5«  Sections-  601-622). 


STATEMENT  OF  0B1IGA.TI0US  UUDER  SUPPLEMEITTAL  PUUDS 
(l044  and  1945  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 


Obligations 

1944 


Estimated 

obligations 


1945 


Estimat  ed 
obligations , 

1946 


'Administration  of  Sugar  Act:  For 
conditional  payments  to  sugar 
growers  under '.Title  III  of  the 
Sugar  Act  . 


$53,706,907, 


651, 320.584 


$47.368,613 


Administ rat ive '  Expens  es ,  Payment  s  • 

■  for  Agricultural  Adjustment  -  • 

Administrative  expens-es  in  settle^ 
ment  of  claims  incident  to  agri-  • 
cultural  Adgustment  picgrams  in  • 
effect  prior  to  January  6,  1936.  • 


19,437 
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STATEMT  OF  OBLI&ATIONS  UTOER  SUPPLEIffil'TTAL  FUEDS  -  Cont . 
(19^4  and  19^5  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

Obligations , 

.  1944, 

Estimat  ed 
obligat ions , 

1945 

Estimated 
obligat  ions , 
1946 

Working  Funds  (Agricultural  Adnust-i 

ment  Agency)  Advances  from  War 

Eepantment : 

Indexing  and  preparation  of 
aerial  photographs  for  mosaics 
and  charting  ptirposes  for  Army 
Air  Force  . 

111,002 

159.99s 

Preparation  of  Photographic 
reproductions  for  Central  Film 
Library,  War  Department  . 

5S.669 

.  .  145,331 

Total ,  Working  Funds  . 

169,671 

305,329 

-  - 

Moisture  Content  and  Crade 

Determinations  for  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation: 

Expenses  of  inspecting,  sampling 
grading,  sealing,  testing  and 
other  work  incident  to  storing 
grain  and  potatoes  and  making 
loans  thereon  under  the 

Commodity  loan  program  . 

3,000 

3,000 

Indemnity  Fund,  County  Associa- 

tions: 

Reimbursement  to  United  States 
and  other  agencies  or  persons 
for  losses  by  negligence  or 
willful  malfeasance  by  an 
employee  of  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  associations 

9.649 

1.000 

1.000 

Undistributed  Cotton  Price  Ad.iust- 

ment  Payments: 

Cotton  price  adjustment  payments 
which  would  not  be  paid  to 
persons  entitled  thereto  by. the 
trustees  who  received  the  pay¬ 
ments  und.er  such  program . 

2,199 

2,000 

1,000 

Total,  Obligations  under  Supple¬ 
mental  Funds  . 

■  ■55..  903. 823 

91.631,913 

L?. 373, 613 

Note:  Above  statement  lists  those  supplemental  funds  under  which  obliga¬ 
tions  were  incurred  or  are  estimated  to  be  incurred  directly.  Obligations 
under  other  supplemental  funds  which  are  transf err e(^.  to  the  accounts 
"Administrative  expenses,  AAA"  and  "Local  administration,  Sec.  3^3,  etc." 
are  included  in  the  obligations  under  those  heads. 
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PASSENGER_CAEEIYIN&  VEHICLES 


The  estiinates  contemplate  continued  operation  of  one  car  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  transportation  of  the  Chief,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  and  his  staff  on  official  business,  and  include  $200  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  car. 
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PMAX?Y  I'.iAlL 

Section  2,  Pu'olic  Law  3^4,  Congress 

(Allotment  to  Agricultural  Aa^u9tF<@nt‘ 


Category  1 

Category  2 

Total  ' 

1945 

$9,000 

$1,026,625 

'  .-$1,035,625 

1946 

9,000' 

1,116,000 

1.125,000 

Change 

+S9,375 

+89.375 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  A^pncj''  administers  programs  formulated  unc'er 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193S  and  Sections  7  to  17,  inclusive, 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  assist  farmers 
in  ca.rrving  out  soil  building. and  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
to  maintain,  protect  and  rebuild  the  Nation’s  soil  resources  while  at 
the  same  time  achieving  the  quantity  and  quality  production  needed  for 
all  purposes  during  war  or  peace.  The  Agency  also  admi.nisters  in  the 
field  other  programs  assigned -.to  it  such  as  the  Sugar  Payment  Program, 
formulated  under  Title  III  of  .the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 »  Plax  Program, 
commodity  loans  and  other  price' support  programs,  Dgiry  Production  Pay¬ 
ments  Program  and  certain  War  Pood  Programs  including  feed  transportation 
and  distribution;  rationing  and  allocation  of  building  supplies,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  other  agricultural  materials  and  facilities;  and  service  ’to 
farmers  in  procurement  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

Pursuant  to  basic  legislation,  the  agricultural  conservation  and  related, 
programs  are  administered  by  Community,  County  and  State  committeem.en  who 
carry  full  responsibility  for  administration  of  all  programs  in  the  field. 
State  AjiA  offices,  approximately  35,000  community  committees,  and  over 
3,000  county  association  offices  must  be  kept'  informed- on  all  phases  of 
the  various  programs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  to  be  of  the 
utmost  assistance  to  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

There  were  6,561,710  payees  under  the  19^3  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  and  over  6,000,000  farmers  prepared  farm  plan  sheets  in  connec- ' 
tion  v'ith  -  the  ■  19^4  production  goals.  There  vrere  approximately  73,S50 
■producers  under  the  19^3  sugar  payment  program.  Practically  every  farmer 
in  the  United  States  participated  in  one  or  more  of  the  emergency  progra.ms 
of  the  War  Pood  Administration,  v/hich  are  administered  in  the  field  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency.  In  a  program  of  this  n^ature  requiring 
direct  contact  with  many  individua.1  farmers  and  groups  of  farmers,  the 
volume  of  mail  is  necessarily  substantial. 

Category  1  consists  of  special  mailings  such  as  announcements  regarding 
price  support,  crop  and  livestock  data,  material  covering  announcements 
and  special  statements  regarding  price  support  for  potatoes ,■  etc. ,  crop 
and  livestock  Production  data,  and  statistical  and  economic  information 
on  agricultural  production  and  distribution,  etc. 

Category  2  consists  of  operational  and  administrative  material  in  connec¬ 
tion  v/ith  the  various  prograjns  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  at' 
regional,  state,  county,  and  community  levels.  This  material  is  princi¬ 
pally  instructional  and  inGlud..es  instructions  and  procedures  for  purchasing 
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cotton  under  the  Cotton  Purchase.  Program,  preparing  farm  plan  v/orksheets, 
exulainina:  conservation  practices  and  esta.blishing  production  goals,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  d.issemination  of  information  to  state,  county,  and 
community  comm.itteemen  concerning  the  Agricultural  -Adjustment  Agency's 
farm  urograms,  in  administering  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  pro- 
gram.s  digest  of  practices,  rates,  of  payments,  and  notice  of  farm  plan 
sign-up  meetings  are  sent  to.  all.  producers  when  a  neM  program  is  ini¬ 
tiated.  Those  farm  plans  which  have  not  been  accomplished  and  signed  in 
the  county  offices  or  at  community  meetings  are  mailed  to  the  prod.ucers 
for  accomplishment  and  return.  After  the  farm  plans  have  been  checked 
and  certain  practices  vhiich  recvuire  prior  approval  have  been  revievred, 
the  farm  plans  are  mailed  back  to  the  producers.  The  report  of  per¬ 
formance  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  farm  plan  is  completed  in  the  county 
office  or  at  community  meetings  but  in  many  cases  this  is  impossible  and 
they  must  be  mailed  to  producers'. 

Information  in  regard  to  compliance  with  special  practices  are  mailed 
at  various  times  during  the  program,  or  to  producers  who  have  indicated 
that  they  exuect  to  perform  such  practices.  Apj^l ications  for  pajrments 
under  the  program  are  mailed  to  producers  for  signature  and  returned 
unless  signatures  have  been  obtained  at  community  meetings  or  at  county 
offices. 

Cards  are  mailed  to  cooperatives  and  producers  to  announce  community 
meetings.  After  checks  in  payment  for  the  performance  of  practices 
under  the  progra.m.  have  been  sent  to  the  cooperative  by  the  Regional 
Disbursing  Officer,  a,  copy  of  his  application  for  payment  is  mailed  to 
him  from  the  county  office. 

The  increase  of  $S9,375  for  19^S  is  composed  of: 

( a )  An  increase  of  $5^.000  for  ma.ilings  in  connection  vmth  the  Dairy 
Production  Payment  Program.  In  19^6  it  is  planned  to  make  the  Dairy  Pro¬ 
duction  Pa.jmients  by  mail  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  num.ber  of 
■Darticinants  in  this  -oroecram  have  increased  so  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  have  all  producers  apnly  in  person  at  .  the  county  offices  for  drafts 

on  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora.tion  covering  amounts  d.ue  them  under  the 
program.  farmers  are,  therefore,  being  encouraged  to  mail  the  necessary 
sales  data  to  the  county  office  for  checking,  computing  a.nd  completing 
applications,  and  drafts  will  be  issued  and  mailed  by  county ' offices  to 
producers . 

There  vrill  be  four  Dairy  Production  pa^maents  in  19^6  to  each  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200,000  producers,  or  a  total  of  7.200,000  pajanents.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  3.600,000  of  the  payments  will  be  made  by  mail,  which  at  the 
established  rate  of  .015  cents  per  item  would  cost  $5^.000. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $35.375  fof  mailings  in  co^^nection  vdth  the  19^5  Plax 

Program.  Aix  amendment  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  authorises  "  " -vf 

$30,000,000  for  making  payments  to  encourage  increased  production  of  flax 

in  19^5.  |h  is  program  will  be  concentrated  to  a.  large  extent  in  California, 
Iowa,  Kans|i,s,  Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota  and 
Texas,  an(ywill  involve  issuing  applications,  instructions  and  other  program 
matter  to^approximately  2,000,000  farmers  through  25U  county  associations. 


■  ••  ^  FED3HAL  CROP  IRSURAl’CS  ACT 

'  ■  '  '  ■  '  '  Grenetal  Stateneht 

Pursusjit  to  the  "Acjb  to.  Amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act”  approved 
Peceraher  23,  19^^,  Puhlic  Law  551*  authorising  a  crop  insurance  program 
commencing  with  vrheat-,  cotton,  and  flax  crops  planted  for  harvest  in 
19^5.  and  trial  insurance  on  corn  and  tobacco  crops,  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporatdoii  is  now  getting  this  program  under  way.  Section  6 
of  the  Act  reappropriated  $3,000,000  for  immediate  use  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  i9^5  fiscal  year  from  unobligated  balances 'of  the  funds 
appropriated . for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal’  Crop  In¬ 
surance  Act  for  the  fiscal  years  19^3  ^nd  19^^. 

•The 'Original  19^6  budget  made  no  provision  for  funds  with  vdiich  to 
continue  operation  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  The  pro¬ 
gram  'being  -initiated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  December  23,  19^^, 
•Public  Law  551,  is  designed  to  make  available  to  producers  of  certain 
.crops ;  -all-risk  insurance  against  unavoidable  losses  sustained  vdth  re¬ 
spect  to  such  cro'ps.:  The  Budget  has  now  been  amended  to  include  an 
estimate  of  $7, 9^4, 9OO  .for  administration  of  this  program  in  the  fiscal 
year  19^6,  as  compared  with  $8,572,95^  appropriated  for  such  purpose  in 
the  fiscal  year  19^3,  this  being-ihe  latest  year  in  ivhich  the  Federal 
Crop  insur.ance-  program  .was  in  fuLl-  operation. 

In  order  to  tighten  control  over  the  several'  programs  of  insurance,  as 
expanded  'under  Public  La,w  551»‘  -some  -changes-  have  been  inaugurated  in 
operating  policy.  These  changes  may  result  in  a  slightly  increased  cost 
of  administration,  but  also  should-  effect  ma-lerial  savings  in  the  insurance 
nrogram  costs.  Under  the  19^5  program.  Corporation  representatives  will 
be.  located  in  each  participating  state  and.  v/ill  be  responsible  for  di¬ 
recting  and'  supervising  various  phases  of  the  insurance  programs  at  state 
and  county'  levels,  '  This'  vdll'  apply  particularly'  to  the  adjustment  of  ■ 
losses  by  Corporation  employees.  Under  previous  programs  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  adjustment  of  losses  v/as  delegated  to  the  ./Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment' Agency, '  subject  to  procedures  issued  by  the  Corporation, 

Public  La.v;  551  provides  that  after  the  crop  year  of  19^9,  if  'the  total 
amount  of  accumulated  claims  for  losses  on  any  agricultural  commodity  for 
any  year  exceeds  the  total  amount  of  the  premiums  collected  less  the  accu¬ 
mulated  premium  reserves  of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  any  such 
commodity,  (i\hich  reserves,  after  the  crop  year  19^3,  shall  not  be  less 
than  10  per  centum  of  premiums  collected  on  such  commodity),  such  claims 
shall  be  paid  on  a  pro  rata  reduced  basis.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
plan  of  operation  under  the  new  program  v/ill,  except  in  the  event  of 
heavy  crop  failures,  result  in  enabling  the  Corporation  to  pay  inde.mnities 
from  premiums  collected  and  to  create  a  reserve  sufficient  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  settling  claims  on  a  pro  rata  reduced  basis  as  stipulated  in 
Public  Law  551. 

Smphasis  is  being  planed  on  participation  in  the  program  by  farmers.  The 

contract  sales  cost  v/ill  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  part ici'pat ion 
obtained. 
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Other  changes  made  v.'ill  cause  the  anount  of  individual  indsnnities  to  he 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  advancenent  of  the  crop.  This  v/ill  result  in 
a  reduction  in  indemnities  to  the  extent  of  savings  in  cost  to  the  farmer 
h:/  his  not  performing  the  normal  operations  which  would  otherwise  he 
followed  hetvreen  the  time  of  loss  and  harvest  time.  ■ 

FEUmXL  CROP  Il'TSURAlICE  ACT 

(a)  Administrative  and  Operating  Exnenses 

As  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  for  nearly  half  of  the  I9U5  fiscal 
year  were  confined  to  liquidating  past  insurance ■ programs ,  the  i946  esti¬ 
mates  are  not  comparable  thereto.  The  figures  applicable  to  the  1943- 
fiscal  year  are  shovni  since  it  is  the  latest  year  in  vrhich  the  Corporation's 
insurance  program  was  in  full  operation  covering  wheat  and  cotton  crops. 

The  estimate  for  1946  covers  all-risk  insurance  against  unavoidable' 
losses  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  flax  crops;  also  trial  insurance  on  corn  and  | 
tobacco  in  not  to  exceed  20  counties  each  in  the  1945  program;  and,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Public  Lavf  551  >  7Sth  Congress,  amending  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act,  trial  insurance  may  be  offered  on  not  to  exceed  three  additional 
crops  each  year  beginning  with  the  1946  program. 

Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  1945  (Reappropriation 

from  1944:  balance) . ' . $350,000 

Amendment  to  Federal  Crop  Insurance  ^ct.  Public  Law 
551,  JSth  Congress  (Reappropriation  from  19^3 
and  1944  balances)  . . . . 3.000.000 

Total  available,  1945  ...••' . . . $3.350.000 

Appropriation  Act,  1943  . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1946  . . .  .. 

Change  for  191-6: 

Overtime  decrease  -107,251 

Othor  decrea:ses  .  -4o0, 803 


8,572,95^ 

7,984,900 

-588.054 


1 
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'^PROJECT' 


Project 


[,,1,1943  ■■ 

1943 

1946'.  ■■ 

estimated 

' 

;  .  ■  ■  ■ 

$432,372 

$51^.919 

$927,980  (1) 

216,721 

729,9-52 

551.1 920  (2) 

-57,720 

2S0,000  "(3) 

338,664) 

• 

2,000,000)  .. 

) 

■  ) 

1,60s, 434) 

4,8S2,579 

2,S00,000) 

) 

631, 4oo) 

1.400.000) 

2, 37s, 49s 

4.SS2.57g 

6,200,000  (4) 

117,409 

107,251 

—  — 

222,332 

—  — 

3,345.000 

6.403,313 

7,959,900 

5,000 

21,945 

25,000  (5) 

—  — 

247,696 

-3.350.000 

+1,900,000. 

8.572,954 

7,984,900 

1. '  G-eneral  adp.irListration:Pro-- 

gran  planning- and  direction; de- 
veloT3Tnent  and  study  of 'actuarial 
structure  and  losig-  adjustment 
practices.;  -supervision  of  'field 
activities  incident  to  applica¬ 
tions  and  premiums;  approval  of 
"bases  for  crop  insurance  yield 
and  premium  rates ■ in  individual 
counties  . 

2. *Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Cor¬ 

poration  Branch  -Offices:  -Veri¬ 
fication  ,pf  insurance  contracts; 
auditing,  apd  accounting  for 
premiurs  collected  and  indemni¬ 
ties  paid  . . . 

3. Storage  and.  handling  costs  in¬ 
cident  to  acquisition,  main¬ 
tenance, and  sale  of  commodity 

reserves  . . . . 

(a)  State  office  administran' • 
tion;  ’sa.les  promotion,  loss 
adjustment field  VTOrk  incident 
to  yield  and  rates,  collection 
of  premiums;  and  farm  inspec¬ 
tion  . . . 

("b)  Agr  icultural  Adjustment 

Agency  . . . . 

(c)  Insurance,  contract  sales 
expense  . 

Subtotal  Project  4 

Overtime  costs  . 

Unobligated  balance  . _ 

Total  available  . 

Transferred  to: 

Treasury?-  Department  . 

Other  Agencies  . 

Rea.ppropriation  of  unobligated 
balances  from  1943  nnd  194^ 
fiscal  veer  appropriations 
available  in  l'945  . 


Total  estimate  or  appropriation. 


>  ■ 


( 1 )  An  amount  of  $927«980  is  estimated,  for  1946  under  the  pro.ject 
"General  administration;  program  planning  and  direction;  development  and  ' 

study  of  actuarial  structure  and  loss  ad.iustment  -practices;  supervision 

of  field  activities  incident  to  applications  and  -premiums;  approval  of 

"bases  for  crp-p  insurance  yield  and  premium  rates  in  individual  counties."  .  I 

It  is  estima.ted  that  this  aaount  will  he  needed  hy  the  Headquarters  Office  . 
in  order  to  effectively  administer  an  expanded  program  of  crop  insurance,  , 

Prior  to  the  time  of  liquidation  of  crop  insurance  programs  beginning  v^ith 
the  194I|-  fiscal  year,  insurance  was  authorized  and  offered  only  with  respect 
to  whea,t  and  cotton  crops.  Public  Law  55L»  approved  December  23,  1944, 
authorized  insurance  of  wheat,  cotton  and.  fla.x  in  1945  and  insurance  on  a 
trial  basis  of  corn  and.  tobacco.  Not  to  exceed  three  ad.ditional  crops  in 
any  one  year  after  19,45  is  authorized  und.er  this  Law, 

In  1946  a  general  insurance  program  vrill  be  continued  on  wheat,  cotton  and 
flax  crops;  corn  and  tobacco  insurance  will  be  continued,  on  a  trial  basis. 

In  addition,  it  is  contemplated,  that  trial  insurance  will  be  extended  to 
three  other  crops,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  55L*  Such  an  enlarged 
program  will  require  (l)  material  expansion  in  program  planning  activities 
entailing  consid.erable  research;  (2)  new  con  s  id.  er  at  ions  as  to  how  the 
programs  should  be  presented;  and  (3)  a  d.etermination  of  representative 
counties  in  which  to  offer  the  insurance  for  those  crops  which  will  be 
lns\n:ed  on  a  trial  ba.sis.  It  will  be  necessary  to  extensively  ana.lyze 
the  statistical  data  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bcono.mics 
in  order  to  compute  and  establish  county  check  yields  and  premium  rates  on 
a  sound  actuarial  basis.  These  determinations  are.  essential  to  the 
approval,  in  the  field,  of  yields  and.  rates  recommended  in  each  county. 
Additional  personnel  will  be  required  to  direct  the  operation  of  the  new 
and  experimental  programs  of  insurance,  to  conduct  an  insurance  educational ^ 
program,  and  for  general  administration  and  fiscal  control. 

'■* 

Certain  actua.ria.1  and.  ana.lysis  activities  previously  carried,  on  in  the 
branch  offices  have ’been  transferred  to  the  Headquarters  Office  as  a.  means 
of  affecting  economies  in  this  work  and.  of  insuring  greater  uniformity 
in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  d.ata  used  in  program  oper.atipns. 
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( 2 )  An  amount'  -of  $.551.9.^0  is  estimated  fror-,  19^6  -under  the  Tiro.ject 

’’Federal  Crop  Insurance  rpor at i 'on'  Branch,  Offices:^  Verification  of 

insuranc'^  contracts;  .auditing  and  accpuntinis:  for  premiums  collected  and 

indemnities  Tsaid;  This  amount  is  .  estimated  to  l)e  needed  for  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation’s  three  branch  offices. 

The' primary,  funct ions  of  the  branch  offices  consists  of' auditing.,,  account¬ 
ing  and 'maintaining  the  insiirande' .'files.  Applications  for  insurance  are 
a.udited' in  accordance  with  apprdv.ed  procedure  after  i/ihlch'-they  aye, 
formally  accepted  on  behalf  of  the ‘'Corporation.  Seeded  acreage  reports 
are  likewise  audited  and  the  cash  equivalents  of  the  commodity  premium 
notes  are  established  as  of  the  maturity  dates  thereof. '  Cash  premium 
payment's  .are' received,  audited  and  deposited.  Payrolls.' for  all- field 
employees  are  prepared,  audited  and  certified  for  payment,  Conrolete 
accounting  records  in  connection  with  the  fijregoing  are  maintained 
together  .with  state  and  county  breakdown  reflecting  insurance  operations 
at  such  levels-.  Complete  files  are.  maintained  for  each  insurance  contract. 

The  actual  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  covered  expenses 
incident  to -the  operation  of' four  branch  offices  and  the  1946  fiscal  year 
estimates  provide- only  for  three,  '  The  three  offices  vrill  handle  the 
expanded  volume  of  work  under  the  new  program  with  approxima..tely  the 
same- fttnds  used  by  the  four  offices  in  1943*  when  the  transfer  of  certain 
a:Ctuarlal  and  analysis  activities  to  and  explained  under  project  1  are 
taken  Into  account.  ,  . 

(3)  An  amount  of  $280,000  is  estimated  foy  f946  under  the  -project 
“Storage  and  handling  costs  incident  to  acquisition,  maintenance,  and 

sale  of  commodity  reserves. " 

It  is  estimated  that  this  amount  will  be  needed  to  cover  storage  costs 
incident  to  commodity  stocks  purchased  at  the  time  the  cash  equivalent 
of  premium  notes  mature.  Such  purchases  are  necessary  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  an  increase  in  commodity  prices  between  the  time 
premium  notes  mature  and  indemnities  are  paid. 

Storage  was  paid  in  1943  in  the  amount  of  S4ll,S44  but' was  offset  by 
storage  .recoveries’  'fro'm  insured  farmers  in  the  amount  of  S469,564  which 
resulted  in  a  credit  balance  of  $57>720  in  ,1943. 

%en  an  indemnity' claim' is  approved  by  the  Corporation,  a  certificate 
of  indemnity  for  the  commodity  amount  of  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  insured. 
He  may  either  hold  the  certificate  in  anticipation  of  a  more  favorable 
market  on  vhich  to  have  the  Corporation  establish  the  cash  equivalent  and 
liquidate  the  certificate  prior  to  maturity  date  or  use  it  as  collateral 
for  a  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  if  such  loans  are  available.  The 
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Corporation  disp.oses  of  its  inventories  ..to  t. lie  : ext ent.  of -aut -standing 
certificates  of  indemnities  as  of  the  matifrity  oh  ei^iration  dates  of 
the  certificates,  at -which  time  the  Corporation ’ s  ' storage  Costs  stop.  . 

The  certificates however',  continue  to  accrue  storage  in  favor  of  the 
Corporation  until  suda  time  as  they  are  surrendered  to  the  Corporation 
for  cash  settlement.  Humerous  19^2  certificates  of  indemnity  were  not 
surrendered  for  settlement  until  1943 »  consequently  storage  accrued  to 
the  Corporation  in  an  -unusually  large  amount.  If  the  present  level,  of 
commodity  prices  continue  to  prevail,  it  is  helieved  that  19^6  certificates 
will  not  he  long  outstanding.  Therefore,  since  storage  recoveries  in  1946 
will  he  relatively  small,  it  is  estimated  that  $2S0,000  will  he  needed 
for  commo6,ity  storage  expenses. 

(4)  The  sum  of  $6,200,000  is  estimated  as  needed  in  1946  to  effectively 

operate  the  expanded  -programs  of  insurance  in  the  states  and  counties. 

In  order  to  properly  administer  the  program  in  the  field,  it  has  heen 
deemed  advisable  for  the  Corporation  to  maintain  more  direct  control  over 
insura.,nce  operations.  In  order  to  maintain  effective  control  over  loss 
adjustments  and  indemnity  payments,  aud  to  obtain  acciirate  information  - 
with  respect  to  all  program  expenditures,  it  has  heen  decided  that  the 
Corporation  should  organize  and  maintain  its  ovrn  organization  in  the  field. 
Special  emphasis  will  he  placed  on  accurate  adjustment  of  losses  and 
adjusters  will  he  employed  and  trained  to  perform  this  work  under  adequate 
supervision.  It  is  contenm^lated  that  the  seeded  acreage  will  he  obtained 
shortly  after  planting,  and  insured  crops  inspected  at  least  once  during 
the  growing  season.  Some  additional  cost  in  administration  will  result 
from  this  change  in  operation.  It  is  helieved,  however,  that  premiums 
will  he  established  and  applied  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  and  that 
indemnity  losses  1^411  he  accurately  adjusted  which  should  result  in  in¬ 
creased  premium  collections  and  substantial  savings  in  indemnity  costs. 

The  $6,200,000  for  1946  consists  of; 

(a)  State  administration,,  sales  promotion, 
loss  adjustment;  field  work  incident 
to  yield  and  rates,  collecting  pre¬ 
miums  and  farm  inspection. 

Personal  services .  (549.7  ^lari-years)  $1,310,774 

Other  expenses  . . . .  6^9,226 


Total 


2,000,000 
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(B)  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency: 

The  work  performed  hy  this  Agency  for 
the  Corporation  mil  consist  of  field 
work  incident  to  the  collection  of  6.ata 
for  use  in  establishing  crop  insurance 
yield  and  premium  rates;  training  and 
instruction  incident  to  contract  sales; 
verification  of  and  reporting  seeded 
acreages;  processing  and  recommending 
approval  of  applications;  and  collect¬ 
ing  premiums  and  receiving  and  trans¬ 
mitting  notices  of  losses . . .  $2,800,000 

(C)  Insurance  contract  sales  expense: 

A  greater  emphasis  vrill  be  placed  on 
obtaining  ma,ximum  participation  by 
farmers  in  the  new  program.  Insurance 
contract  sales  expense  will  be  directly 
related  to  the  volume  of  participation 
obtained.  A  specified  rate  v^ill  be  paid 
for  each  application  received  and  accepted. 

This  estimate  contemplates  that  about 


507i500  insurance  contracts  will  be  accepted .  1,^00,000 

Total  . . . .  6,200 , 000 


(5 )  An  amount  of  $28.000  is  estimated  a.s  the  amount  needed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  cover  the  costs  incident  to  the  handling  of  collec¬ 

tion  and  disbursement  items  for  the  Corporation. 

Recommended  Langua.ge  for  1946 

FEDERAL  CROP  lESDEAICE  ACT 

Administration  and  operating  expenses:  For  expenses  necessary  to  carry 

out  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  approved  February  16,  1936,  (7  6.  C. 

1501  -  151s),  as  amended,  $7 » 964,900,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsev/here,  printing  and  binding,  purchase  of 
books  of  reference,  periodicals,  and  not  to  exceed  $700  for  nevrspapers. 

The  recommended  language  for  the  fiscal  year  1946  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  appropriation  language  approved  for  the  1943  fiscaJ  year.  The 
authority  for  the  purcha.se  of  lawbooks,  which  was  included  in  the  1943 
fiscal  yea.r  language,  has  been  excluded  in  the  recommended  language  for 
1946,  A  limitation  ha.s  been  provided  in  the  recommended  language  for  the 
purchase  of  ne^Afspapers.  This  provision  was  ma.de  to  conform  mth  the 
requirements  of  Sec,  of  September  21,  1944,  Public  Law 

425  (Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  194^^-). 
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¥OEK  U¥DER  THIS  \4PPR0PHIATI0E 

Objective ;  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  promote  the  national  v/elfare 
hy  alleviating  the  economic  distress  caused  hy  crop  failures,  hy 
maintaining  the  purchasing  pov/er  of  fa.rmers  ,  and  providing  for 
stable  supplies  of  comrr.odities. 

Problem  and  Significance;  Each  year  throughout  the  United  States 

thousands  of  farmers  suffer  partial  or  total  loss  of  their  crops  due 
to  causes  beyond  their  control.  Such  losses  ha.ve  caused  ecsnomic 
distress  among  the  farmers  and  in  many  cases  ha.ve  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  their  farms.  Such  a  condition  often  causes  farm  families  to  become 
a  bur-den  on  society  and.  contributes,  to  a  shifting  of  farm  population 
to  cities. 

Pederal  crop  insurance  is  the  only  available  source  for  the  farmers  to 
obtain  all-risk  insurance  aga.inst  such  unavoidable  losses.  Private 
companies  offer  insurance  against  specific  risks  only,  such,  as  hail  and 
fire.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Corporation's  losses  have 
occurred  due  to  these  causes.  The  principal  ca.uses  of  losses  under 
Pederal  crop  insurance  contracts  ha.ve  been  the  result  of  drought, 
floods,  winterkill,  excessive  moisture,  and  insect  infestation. 

Plan  of  Uorki  To'  allevia.te  this  situa.tion,  and  uursua.nt.- to  the  Ped.era.l 
Crop  Insurance  Act  of  193^,  a.s  amended  (52  Stat.  7P)>  all-risk  crop 
insura.nce  vws  a.va.ilable  to  prod.ucers  of  whea.t  for  a.  ueriod  of  five 
years,  1959-19^3  >  to  producers  of  cotton  for  two  years,  1942-1943. 
Public  Law  551  approved  December  23,  1944,  authorized  the  Corporation 
to  insure  wheat,  cotton  a.nd  flax  crops  beginning  vuth  1945  e^d  to 
insure  corn  and.  tobacco  crops  in  1945  on  a  trial  basis  in  not  to  exceed 
20  representative  counties  each.  After  the  1945  crop  year,  authority 
was  granted  to  insure,  on  a  trial  ba.sis,  not  to  exceed  three  additional 
crops  ea.ch  year,  provided  sufficient  actuarial  data  are  available.  It 
is  contemplated,  therefore,  that  Insurance  v.dll  be  offered  in  1946  to 
producers  of  wheat,  cotton  and  flax,  and  in  addition,  insurance  vrill 
be  offered,  to  producers  of  corn,  tobacco  and  three  other  crops,  the 
selection  of  v/hich  will  be  depend.ent  upon  the  suf f icienc5/'  of  actuarial 
data  available,  on  a  trial  basis. 

Centralization  of  program  development,  and^  mana.gement  control  v.ull  be 
in  the  principal  office  of  the  Corpora.tion  located,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Program  execution  will  be  decentralized  to  bra.nch  offices  loca.ted  at 
strategic  points  in  the  field  so  a.s  to  service  arnd  facilita.te  program 
opera.tions.  These  offices  v.'ill  accept  all  contracts  of  insura.nce  on 
Dehalf  of  the  Corpora.tion;  calculate  the  amount  of  all  insurance 
premiums;  receive,  audit,  and.  d.eposit  all  cash  collections;  prepare  and 
certify  all  field.  pa.yrolls;  audit  a.nd  pay  all  a.pxoroved.  indemnity  claims; 
and-  maintain  accurate  books  of  account  for  a.ll  transactions. 

The  locp.l  administra.tion  of  the  insura.nce  programs  will  be  d.ivided. 
betv'een  the  State  a.nd.  county  agricultural  conservation  comm.ittees  cf 
the  Agricultural  Ao.justment  Agency  and.  the  Sta.te  office  of  the  Corpora.¬ 
tion.  Corpora.tion  employees  v.'ill  adjust  all  losses  and  will  make 
ind-ividual  farm  inspection. 
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STATUS  OF  PRIOR  YEAR  PROGRAMS 
Wheat  Crop  Insurance  Program 

The  attached  statement  "Volume  of  Work  -  Wheat  Crop  Insurance  Program" 
as  of  June  3C>  19'*+^  summarizes  operations  in  the  wheat  insurance  program 
for  the  five  years  1939  -  19^3  inclusive. 

The  number  of  insured  farms  shows  an  increase  each  .year  v^ith  the  exception 
of  19^3 »  decrease  in  19^3  is  believed  due  primarily  to  the  inaugura¬ 

tion  of  a  three-year  contract.  Applications  decreased  in  both  19U2  and 
1943  due  to  a  change  in  policy.  Beginning  with  the  19^2  program,  one 
application  covered  all  farms  within  a  county  operated  by  one  farmer. 

The  number  of  applications  received  are  in  excess  of  the  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  reraa.ining  in  force.  This  is  attributal  to  no  wheat  seeded  cases, 
ca,ncellf^tions ,  and  rejections. 

Cotton  Crop  Insurance  Program 

The  attached  statement  "Volume  of  Work  -  Cotton  Cron  Insurance  Program" 
as  of  June  3C»  19^^»  •summa.rizes  operations  in  the  cotton  insurance  program 
for  the  two  years  19^2  -  19^3 » 

There  was  but  little  difference  in  participation  between  the  1,942  and 
1943  programs. 
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penalty  mail 

Section  2,  Public  Lav/  jSth  Congress 

(Allotment  to  Eederal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation) 

Category  1  Category  2  Total 

1945  -  -  $458  $458 

19^6  837.500 _ 83,498 _ 120, 99s 

Change  +37 . 500  +83 'o4o .  +120 , 340** 

’*‘*[i'Tote. — Budget  amendments  submitted  for  funds  reouired  to  administer 
the  crop  insurance  program  include  8120,600  for  costs  of  ECIC 
mailings  under  Section  2,  Public  Lavr  3^4,  which  is  in  addition 
to  8398  included  therefor  in  the  regular  Budget  on  the  basis  of 
continued  liciuidation,  making  a  total  of  S120,99S  for  1946. 

The  additional  8120,600  is  offset  in  part  by  a  $60  decrease 
reflected  in  the  regular  Budget  on  the  basis  of  continued 
liouidation;  thus  there  is  a  proposed  increase  of  $120,540 
above  1945  estimated  mailing  costs.  ] 

Categor;?-  1.  Consists  of  leaflets  and  other  publications  to  be  mailed  to 
farmers  outlining  and  containing  information  relative  to  the  insurance 
protection  available  to  them  through  the  reinstatement  of  the  crop 
insurance  program. 

Ca.tegory  2.  Consists  of  notices  to  farmers  relative  to  tiheir  yield  and 
premium  rates;  amount  of  individual  premiums  due  the  Corporation;  and 
crop  insurance  regulations  and  contract  acceptance;  and  administrative 
and  operationa.l  ma.ilings  in  connection  v/ith  the  operations  of  the 
Headouarters  and  field  offices  of  the  Corporation. 

The  increase  of  $120,540  for  1946  will  be  needed  for  the  additional 
mailings  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  expanded  program  of  insurance. 
This  increa.se  of  $120,540  is  broken  dovn  as  follows: 

Estimated  Estimated 
no. of  units  cost 


Category  1: 

Informational  mailings  .  2,500,000  837 .5QQ 

Category  2: 

Correspondence  and  notices  to  farmers  .  5>^95>000  82,4lS 

Administrative  and  operational  ma.ilings:  .  . 


per  week — 52  v;eeks)  .  20,000  3OO 

Eield  (approx.  1,000  pieces  of  mail  per 

v/eek — 52  ^^reeks)  .  52,000 _ J80 

Total,  Ca.tegory  2  .  5 , 5^7 ,000  83 ,  ^9S 

Estimate,  1946  .  8,067,000  $120,998 

Less  19^5  estima.ted  m.ailing  cost 

based  on  liouidation .  . -458 

Increase ,'1946  .  +8120 , 540 


■  ■ '  -  ■  i 


■/{I'iy'-'Vr:' 


,  i-' . .  ^  'W' ;e‘;)iV.i\xvW( 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
CHAl’GES  IN  LANGUAGE 
(a)  Preamble 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  langua.ge  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  linderscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  hrackets): 

To. carry  out  the  provisions  of  [an  Act  entitled]  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  land  resources  against  soil  erosion,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  27,  1935  (l6  U.  S.  C.  5903-^590^’)  > 
v^hich  provides  for  a  national  program  of.  erosion  control  and  soil 
and  [moisture]  water  conservation  to  he  carried  out  directly  and 
in  cooperation  v.'ith  other  agencies,  including  the  employment  of 
persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Coltimhia  and  elsev/here  [,  hut] 
(hut  not  to  e>xeed  [$l,OS9»S37]  $870 , 000  may  he  expended  for  personal 
service's  in  the  District  of  [ColumhiaJ  Columhia) ,  purchase  of  hooks 
and  periodicals,  maintenance,  repair,  a.nd  operation  of  one  passenger¬ 
carrying  autornohile  in  the  District  of  Columhia,  furnishing  of  sub¬ 
sistence  to  employees,  training  of  employees,  and  the  purchase  and 
erection  or  alteration  of  permanent  buildings:  Provided,  That  the 
cost  of  any  building  purcha.sed,  erected,  or  as  improved,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  a,  water  supply  or  sanitary  sys'ffem  and 
connecting  the  same  with  any  such  building,  sha.ll  not  exceed  $2,500 
except  where  buildings  are  acouired  in  conjunction  with  land  being 
purchased  for  other  purposes  and  except  for  eight  buildings  to  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  per  building:  Provided 
further,  Tha.t  no  money  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  construction  of  any  such  building  on  land  not  ov/ned  by  the 
Government:  '[Provided  further.  That  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  are  herein  made  the  appropriations  for  the  work 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  shall  be  available  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  warehouse  maintenance  and  the  procurement,  care,  and 
handling  of  supplies,  materials,  and  eouipment  stored  therein  for 
distribution  to  projects,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service-  and  for  sale  and  distribution  to  other  Government 
activities,  the  cost  of  such  supplies  a.nd  materials  or  the  value 
of  such  eouipment  (including  the  cost  of  transportation  and  han- 
'dling)  to  be  reimbursed  to  appropriations  current  at  the  time 
a-dditional  supplies,  materials,  or  eouipment  are  procured  from  the 
appropriations  chargeable  vlth  the  cost  or  value  of  such  supplies, 
materials,  or  eouipment:]  Provided  further,  That  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  where  the  State  ha.s  established  a.  central  State  a.gency 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  vlth  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  agencies  on  policies  and  general  progra,ms  for  the  sa.ving 
of  its  soil  by  the  extension  of  Eederal  aid  to  any  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  district  in  such  State,  the  a.greements  made  b;^  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Stales  with  any  such  soil  conservation  district  sha.ll 
have  the  prior  approve.l  of  such  central  State  agency  before  they 
shall  become  effective  as  to  such  district,  as  follows: 

The  first  change  in  the  language  of  the  prea,mble  deletes  the  words  "an 
Act  entitled"  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shortening  the  item. 
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The  second  change  deletes  the  v^ord  "moisture”  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof 
the  v;ord  "water"  v;hich  is  more  descriptive  of  the  work  "being  performed. 

The  third  change  encloses  in  parenthesis  the  phrase  ""but  not  to  exceed 
[$1.089,837]  ^870,000  may  he  expended  for  persona.l  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia"  in  order  to  improve  the  reading  of  the  item. 

The  fourth  cha.nge  deletes  the  provision  for  meintenance  of  v^arehouses 
and  distribution  of  supplies  to  other  Government  activities.  This 
authority  is  now  contained  in  Section  302(b)  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Organic  Act  of  19^4,  Public  Law  425,  approved  September  21, 

1944,  and  its  retention  in  the  anmoa.l  appropriation  item  is  therefore 
unnecessa.ry. 

(b)  Soil  Conservation  Research 

Appropriation  Act,  1945  . • .  $1,225,000 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . . .  1 ,063 ,000 

Change  for  1946: 

Overtime  decrease  .  -l6l,800 

Other  decrease  .  -200  .  -162,000 


PROJECT  STATEMEITT 


Project 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Erosion  control 

investigations  . 

$644,220 

$653,700 

$653,500 

-$200  (1) 

2.  Drainage  and  v/ater 
control  investigations 
in  humid  a^reas  . 

281,299 

273,100 

273,100 

3.  Irrigation  and  water 
conservation  investiga¬ 
tions,  in  western  areas 

i4i,905 

136,400 

136,400 

4.  Overtime  costs  . 

163,73s 

161,800 

-  - 

-161,800 

Unobligated  bala.nce  .... 

6,579 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  estima.te  or 
appropriation  .... 

1,237,741 

1,225,000 

1,063,000 

-162,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $162,000  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Research  item  for  1946 
consists  of  the  $l6l,S00  decrease  for  overtime  and  a.  decrease  of  $200 
due  to  a  net  reduction  in  the  estimates  for  the  rental  of  office  space. 
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■  /  .  ;  CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include,  a  proposed  cha.nge  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follov/s  (nev,’  langua.ge  underscored,  deleted  matter . enclosed  in  hrackets): 

Soil  conseryation.  re.search:  Eor  ’  resee.rch  and  investigations 
into  the  cha-racter,  cause,  extent,  history,  and  effects  of 
erosion,  soil  and  moisture  depletion  and  methods  of  soil  and 
[moisture]  v/ater  conservation  (including  the  construction  and 
hydrologic  phases  of  farm  irrigation  and  land  draina.ge);  and 
for  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  experimental 
v'a.te r sheds  stations ,  lahora.tories ,,  plots ,.  and  installations, 

[$1,225,000.]  $1,063,000.  .  '  ,  ,  ' 

It  is  proposed  to  delete  the  v/ord  "moisture"  a,nd  insert  the'  word  "water" 
v.'hich  is  more  descriptive  of  the  work  "being  performed  under  this  item. 

UORK  U!U:EH  this  APPROPRIATION 

Objective ;  The  vi'ork  is  concerned  vdth  .the  development  of  efficient  and 
practical  soil  and  v^ater  conservation  methods  and  practices  and  sound 
land-use  orinciples  to  serve  as  standards  for  the  conservation  oper¬ 
ations  program  of  the.  Soil  Conserva.tion  Service  and  the  programs  of 
other  Federal  and  Sta.te  agencies  v/hich  relate  to  conservation  v;ork 
and  land-use. 

The  Pro’blem.and  Its  Significance;  If  farming  is  to  "be  successful  and  soil 
erosion  and- depletion  eliminated,  land  must  he  used  for  the  purposes 
to  v/hich  it  is  hest  adapted.  Exploitive  farming  practices  are  wasteful 
and  expensive  and  should  he  replaced  hy  effective  soil  and  v/ater  con¬ 
serving  practices  that  .are  based  upon  facts  established  hy  research  and 
not  upon  estimtes  or  guesses.  Research  into  the  character,  causes, 
extent,  and  effect  of  erosion  and  soil  and  v/ater  depletion  "na-s  indi¬ 
cated  promising  new  practices  and  farming  methods  to  he  used  for  the 
protection  of  the  land.  .Hov/ever,  erosion  and  land-use  problems  vary 
everyv.vhere ,  therefore,  established  practices  must  freouently  he  modi¬ 
fied  to  meet  peculiar  local  conditions.  Nev;,  improved,  or  a.dapted 
practices  must  he  tested  and  proved  effective  and  practical  hy  field 
trials  and  tests  before  they  ca.n  he  applied  v/ith  assurance  over  areas 
varying  in  soils,  climate,  end  agricultural  practices. 

It  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  na.tion  tha.t  its  land  he  kept  perma¬ 
nently  productive.  Experience  has  shov'n  that  soil  and  water  conservation 
methods  and  practices,  as  developed  through  research  and  proved  hy 
field  tests,  protect  the  soil  and  pay  dividends  in  the  form  of  increased 
and  sustained  per-a.cre  crop  yields. 

The  research  v/ork  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  specifically 
directed  at  problems  which  arise  in  field  operations  of  the  Service 
and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  service  rendered  to  conservation, 
irrigation,  and  draina.ge  districts  and  to  other  Eedera.l  and  State 
agencies.  There  is  a  continuing  need  for  intensive  and  vdde-ranging 
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conservation  research  as  there  are  many  erosion  control,  water 
disposa,!  and  use,  and  land-use  problems  reouiring  further  study  and 
experimental  tests.  This  research  is  important  because  the  success 
of  the  soil  conservation  program  is  dependent  upon  its  technical 
excellence.  Practically  all  of  the  conserva.tion  research  \vork  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Government  v/hich  is 
directly  aimed  at  erosion  control  and  water  conservation  on  farm 
lands  is  financed  under  this  appropriation. 

Land  repeatedly  used  for  cultivated  crops  is  subject  to  severe  wind 
and  water  erosion.  Farming  can  be  safely  done  only  by  use  of  effective 
conservation  practices.  A  large  part  of  the  present  research  v;ork 
deals  with  the  development  of  means  of  field  application  of  conserva¬ 
tion  principles  in  connection  v;ith  the  present  increased  acreage 
planted  in  corn,  cotton,  soybeans,  peanuts,  potatoes,  and  other 
cultivated  row  crops. 

Much  information  developed  in  connection  with  the  regular  research 
program  of  the  Service  has  been  found  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  milita.ry  and  naval  authorities.  At  their  request  and  with  their 
cooperation,  several  lines  of  research  have  been  intensified  and  . 
extended  in  order  to  provide  special  information  reouired. 

General  Plan;  In  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  research  and  operations 
are  so  coordina.ted  as  to  provide  for  immediate  application  of  special 
research  findings.  Uo  research  is  undertaken  except  on  problems 
directly  affecting  the  soil  and  water  conservation  program.  The 
development  and  improvement  of  the  conservation  program  is  accomplished 
in  four  distinct  steps  as  follows: 

(a)  Laboratory  and  plot  work  to  develop  basic  information 

(b)  Experiment  station  field  scale  trials  of  practices 

(c)  Adaptation  and  testing  of  practices  for  application  over 

extensive  areas  often  involving  development  or  modification 
of  farm  eouipment  i 

(d)  Incorpora.tion  of  new  practices  end  methods  in  the  soil 

conservation  districts  program 

The  first  and  second  steps  are  prima.rily  the  function  of  "Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Research",  the  third  step  is  carried  out  jointly  by  "Soil 
Conservation  Research"  and  "Soil  Conserva,tion  Operations",  v/hile  the 
fourth  step  is  primarily  the  function  of  "Soil  Conservation  Operations" 

The  program  of  research  is  cooperative  with  State  Experiment  Stations 
and  other  agricultural  agencies  of  the  Depa.rtment  and  the  States. 

The  State  agencies,  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
coopera.te  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work,  and  in  most  cases  furnish  land,  labora,tories ,  office  facilities, 
and  technical  assistance  as  part  of  their  cooperations.  The  research 
work  of  the  Service  is  correlated  vdth  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration  of  the  Department,  thus  avoiding  duplication 
and  assuring  desirable  cooperation  with  other  research  bureaus.  As 
soon  as  the  trend  of  results  from  a.  study  can  be  perceived,  measures 
promising  to  solve  the  problems  involved  are  developed  and  tested. 
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Field  test's  are  particularly  important  in  developing  sound  programs  in 
the  conservation  districts  and  for  guiding  technicians  in  the,  applica¬ 
tion  of  practices  to  the  farms. 

Exp.raples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  .Examples  .of  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments  under  this  appropriation  are  cited  hy  projects  to  show  progress 
being  made.  Studies  on  which  increased  emphasis  is  now  being  placed 
are  also  expla.ined. 

General:  Eudget  estimates  under  the  "Soil  Conservation  Research" 
appropriation  have  heretofore  been  presented  a.nd  justified  under  eight 
financial  projects  or  functions.  In  order  to  more  clearly  present  and 
justify  the  annual  estiira.tes,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  accounting 
work,  and  because  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  research  work  being 
carried  on  under  some  of  the  projects,  it  was  determined  advisable  to 
realign  and  redesignate  the  research  projects  as  follows: 


Revised  Projects  Effective  E.Y.  19^5 


Project  Designa.tions 

Prior  to  1945 

Erosion 

Control 

Investi¬ 

gations 

Drainage 
and  Water 
Control 

Investigations 
in  Humid  Areas 

Irrigation 
and  Water 
Conservation 
Investigations 
in  Western 
Areas 

1. .  Investigations  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  soil  and 
.  water'  conservation,  and 
methods  for  their  practical 
application  on  the  farm  . 

$645 , 800 

2..-  Watershed  .investigations  of 
the  effect  of  land-use  prac¬ 
tices  on  ,run-off  as  related  to 
the  methods  of  control  of 
erosion  and  floods  . . 

$266,100 

$39,200 

3.  -Investigations  of  sedimenta¬ 
tion  resulting  from  erosion  . 

l4,000 

27,100 

4.  Investigations  of  geographic 
and  climatic  factors  related 
to  erosion  . 

12,300 

5.  Investigations  of  the 

economics  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  . 

32,000 

6.  Investigations  of  erosion- 
resisting  p.lants  of  economic 
value  . 

62,300 

7.  •  Farm- irrigation 

investigations  . . 

89,400 

8.  Farm  drainage  investigations 

-  - 

36,200 

-  - 

Total  . 

752,400 

316,300 

156,300 
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This  nevr  alignment  of  financial  projects  corresponds  more  closely  with 
the  present  functional  organisation  of  the  research  “branch  of  the  Service, 
clearly  identifies  distinct  types'  of  soil  and  v;ater  conservation  research 
"being  carried  on,  and  brings  into  the  financial  picture  more  clearly  the 
v^ater  research  responsibilities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Erosion  control  investigations;  The  work  carried  on  under  this  project 
incliides  the  development  of  a.gronomic  and  vegetative  means  of  controlling 
erosion,  iraproving  productivity,  and  conserving  soil  moisture;  development 
of  improved  tillage  techniaues;  studies  of  the  effect  of  farm  crops, 
cropping  systems,  climate,  and  vlnd  upon  soil  erosion  and  water  loss,  and 
development  of  control  measures;  studies  of  crops  and  cropping  methods 
v.'hich  are  adapted  to  areas  that  are  too  steep  for  ordinary  farming  and 
upon  which  erosion  conditions  are  so  critical  that  specialized  protective 
measures  a.re  required;  and  investigations  of  the  effects  of  conservation 
farming  upon  the  farmers'  income  and  living  standards. 

Eield  and  laboratory  studies  are  being  carried  on  to  determine  and 
evaluate  for  specific  areas  the  properties  of  soils  which  influence  their 
erodibility,  permeability,  moisture  relations,  and  susceptibility  to 

deterioration  by  erosion.  These  studies  are  necessary  since  the  soil 
itself  varies  widely  and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  governing  the 
amou_nt  of  run-off  and  erosion  taking  place  under  any  given  condition. 
Studies  are  being  conducted  on  soil  conservation  experiment  stations  and 
cooperating  farms  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  different  plant 
covers  in  reducing  soil  erosion  and  v;a,tef  run-off,  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  establishing  plant  covers  on  eroded  area,s,  to  develop  cropping 
practices  and  methods  of  Bmnaging  uncultivated  crops  a.nd  pastures  in 
order  to  conserve  soil  and  v/ater,  and  to,  develop  and  improve  such  tillage 
practices  as  contour  a.nd  basin  listing,  terracing,  and  furrovdng,  which 
are  designed  to  increase  surface  storage  of  water  and  retard  the  rate  of 
its  flow. 

The  most  common  limiting  factor  in  plant  grov/th  and  yield  is  water.  Under 
average  conditions  a  crop  requires  about,  20  inches  of  water  to  be  placed 
in  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  For  extra  good  yields,  and  the  utilization 
of  reserve  or  added  fertilitj?-  elements,  even  more  water  is  needed.  This 
is  water  that  enters  the  root  zone  of  the  plants — not  total  rainfall,  of 
vrhich  from  one-third  to  one-half  is  ordinarily  lost  as  run-off.  In  lov/a, 
Nebraska.,  Illinois  and  other  areas,  it  ha.s  been  found  tha.t  each  additional 
inch  of  Vfater  above  a.vera.ge  vlll  produce  fromi  ^  to  J  more  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  Even  in  area.s  of  high  rainfall  such  as  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
crops  during  35  "to  57  days  pe'r  year  have  been  shown  to  be  in  need  of  more 
water  tha.n  that  provided  by  rainfall. 

Methods  of  holding  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  water  and  storing  it 

in  the  soil  are  being  developed  for  many  areas  and  include  such  preset  ices 
as  mulching,  subsurface  tillage,  contour  tillage,  application  of  organic 
matter,  water  . spreading,  a.nd  vlnter  cover  crops.  Results  from  field 
trials  last  Yee.r  shov/ed  increases  in  yields  ranging  from  10  to  20  percent 
as  a  result  of  such  practices.  ’  ■ 
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Considera.lile  progress  has  "been  ira.de  in  the  use  of  subsurface  tillage  and 
the  use  of  crop  residue  mulches  to  increase  water  intake  of  the  soil, 
reduce  run-off,  and  control  wind  and  v/ater  erosion.  Improvements  in 
tillage  and  harvesting  implements  and  methods  have  given  better  placement 
of  residues  and  less  clogging  a.nd  dragging  of  trashy  ma.terials  in  tillage 
operations.  Better  timing  of  farming  operations  and  seeding  ha.s  improved 
the  control  of  v/eeds  and  volunteer  grain.  Range  management  and  pitting 
and  furrowing  of  range  lands  have  resulted  in  increased  growth  of 
desirable  range  grasses. 

Investigations  are  being  carried  out  v/hich  are  designed  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to,  test,  and  improve  planting  methods  of  specialized  erosion- 
resisting  crops  of  high  economic  value  which  are  adapted  to  pa.rticular 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Such  crops  provide  an  additional  source 
of  income,  help  put  the  farmer  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  and  relieve 
the  pressure  on  other  cultivated  areas  nov;  in  intensive  use. 

Studies  are  being  conducted  of  practices  necessary  to  control  wind 
erosion.  Although  the  area  of  land  affected  by  severe  vand  erosion  is 
much  less  than  tha.t  affected  by  waiter  erosion,  the  effect  is  more  imme¬ 
diate  and  disa.strous.  Improved  methods  of  establishing  barriers, 
windbreaks,  and  vegetation  to  prevent  v;ind  erosion  are  being  developed. 
tJind  tunnel  studies  are  contributing  valua^ble  information  on  the  causes 
and  manner  of  soil  movement  by  v/ind. 

Studies  are  being  carried  on  to  determine  and  evaluate  the  climatic  and 
physiographic  factors  which  cause  erosion  and  to  secure  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  climate  and  v^eather  variation  in  relation  to  plant  grov/th 
and  cropping  practices.  Local  variation  in  temperature  in  the  root  zone 
of  plants  and  in  the  temperature  and  humidity  surrounding  the  aerial 
portions  of  the  plants  are  important  a.nd  often  decisive  ' fa.ctors  in  the 
survival  and  growth  of  the  plant.  Records  of  rainfall,  air  and  soil 
temperature,  humidity,  evaporation,  a.nd  wind  movement  are  secured  regu- 
larl;/  from  established  points  in  the  areas  v;here  these  special  studies 
are  being  conducted.  From  records  of  this  type  it  is  possible  to 
determine  probability  of  drought,  precipitation,  or  frost  da,ma.ge  at 
certain  time  intervals  and  geogra.-ohical  locations.  It  is  also  possible 
to  determine  the.  most  favorable  locations  for  various  kinds  of  crops, 
to  extend  the  range  of  present  types  of  crops,  and  to  determine  the 
probability  of  success  in  pla.nting,  ha.rvesting,  or  processing  crops 
having  rigid  m.oisture  and  temperature  recuirements. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means'  of  protecting  the  soil  of  cultivated  land 
is  to  provide  a  protective  covering  of  organic  matter  on  the  surface  and 
improve  its  physical  condition  by  incorporating  organic  matter  into  the 
soil.  Studies  on  the  rates  and  causes  of  decomposition  of  organic  rna.tter 
are  being  ca,rried  on  to  determine  how  to  use  it  more  efficiently,  and  for 
more  purposes  in  conservation  practices.  Rapid  decomposition  gives  ouick 
release  of  plant  nutrients;  slovr  decomposition  gives  ma.ximum  soil  condi¬ 
tioning  and  protection  from  erosion,  especially  from  wind  erosion.  I'/ide 
use  of  this  technicue  is  made  especially  in  orchard  and  in  the  western 
wind  erosion  areas. 
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Studies  are  "beirig  made  to  determine  the  fin?-ncial  Tpenefits  of  conserva.- 

tion  ferming  from  the  point  of  viexi^  of  the  farmer.  Since  most  conser¬ 
vation  practices  involve  installation  costs  or  land-use  changes,  the 
effect  on  the  farmer's  immediate  and  future  net  income  must  he  considered. 
The  follov/ing  examples  are  illustrative  of  the-tyns  of  economic  information 
that  is  useful  in  conservation  land-use  planning: 

(a)  A  three-year  study  of  v^heat  yields  in  Eastern  Oregon  shov'ed  that 
wheat  yields  declined  at  an  accelerating  rate  with  loss  of  topsoil  as 
topsoil  depths  v/ere  reduced  helow  I5  inches.  ■  Eor  topsoils  of  less  than 
6  inches  in  depth,  vdieat  yields  vrere  I.7  bushels  per  acre  lower  for  each 
inch  of  soil  lost;  whereas  on  20-inch  topsoils,  yields  vrere  reduced  hy 
0.6  bushel  per  acre  for  each  inch  of  soil  loss.  Soil  erosion  becomes 
more  serious  as  it  progresses  not  only  because  the  rate  of  erosion  is 
ancelera.ted  but  also  because  its  effect  on  crop  yields  increases  with 
loss  of  soil.  Average  soil  losses  in  the  Wild  Horse  area  in  Oregon 
indica.te  that  the  loss  of  prod\iction  and  income  on  a  representa.t ive 
whea.t  farm  in’  a.  ten-year  period  amounts  to  $1,315  0^  $131  year. 

(b)  Crop  yield  comparisons  on  237  farms  in  20  soil  conserva,tion  districts 
in  lov/a  for  crops  grown  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour,  on  the  same 
farm  and  in  the  same  years  shovf  an  average  per-acre  advantage  for  contour¬ 
ing  over  the  three-year  period  19^2  to  19^^.  of  6.2  bushels  of  corn,  2.7 
bushels  of  soybeans,  and  5.^  bushels  of  oats. 

(c)  In  Southern  Maryland,  hillculture  tobacco  studies  carried  out  on 
critically  erodible  slopes  have  shovm  increased  yields  of  $11S  per  acre 
through  use  of  ridged  rows  with  1  percent  row  gra.de,  v/hile  straw  mulch 
used  in  lieu  of  ridged  rows  and  without  regard  to  slope  ha.s  given  an 
increase  of  $ll4  per  acre.  Considerable  progress  ha.s  been  made  in  the 
study  of  improved  ridge  rov;  methods  and  of  cheap  and  practica.l  ways  of 
preparing  and  applying  mulch.  Corn  and  lima  beans  have  also  responded 
to  ridge  row  culture. 

Information  secured  from  studies  on  the  ca.uses  and  rates  of  erosion  for 
different  soils  and  under  different  climatic  influences  has  furnished  the 
ba.sic  data  for  e sta.blishing  differential  rates  of  soil  decline  v/ithin  the 
United  States  and  mp,kes  it  possible  to  establish  ratings  for  the  many 
ba.sic  resource  area.s  of  the  country  on  a  "Time  Priority"  basis  a:s  a  guide 
to  concentration  of  effort  in  erosion  control  operations. 

The  experimental  results  secured  from  all  stixdies  are  reported  as  ’ 
published  scientific  papers  in  science  journals,  or  as  Sta.te  or  Federal 
bulletins,  as  rapidly  as  conclusive  evidence  is  ava.ilable.  In  addition 
to  the  current  flow  of  scientific  papers,  local  press  and  ra.dio  Releases 
and  mimeographed  or  other  processed  relea.ses,  the  ten  original  Conservation 
Experiment  Sta.tions  under  this  uroject  have  compiled  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  USUA  Technical  Bulletins  covering  ten  full  years  of  conserva-tion 
studies.  These  bulletins  furnish  a,  factual  basis  for  the  conclusions  upon 
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Considera'ble  progress  has  heen  m?.de  in  the  use  of  subsurface  tillage  and 
the  use  of  crop  residue  mulches  to  increase  water  intake  of  the  soil, 
reduce  run-off,  and  control  wind  and  v/ater  erosion.  Improvements  in 
tillage  and  ha,rvesting  implements  and  methods  ha.ve  given  better  placement 
of  residues  and  less  clogging  and  dragging  of  trashy  ma.terials  in  tillage 
operations.  Better  timing  of  farming  operations  and  seeding  ha.s  improved 
the  control  of  v;eeds  and  volunteer  grain.  Eauge  management  and  pitting 
and  furrowing  of  range  lands  have  resulted  in  increased  growth  of 
desira.ble  range  grasses. 

Investigations  a.re  being  carried  out  which  are  designed  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to,  test,  and  improve  planting  methods  of  specia.lized  erosion- 
resisting  crops  of  high  economic  value  which  are  adapted  to  pa.rticular 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Such  crops  provide  an  additional  source 
of  income,  help  put  the  farmer  on  a  self-^sustaining  basis,  and  relieve 
the  pressure  on  other  cultivated  areas  nov;  in  intensive  use. 

Studies  are  being  conducted  of  practices  necessary  to  control  wind 
erosion.  Although  the  area  of  land  affected  by  severe  wind  erosion  is 
much  less  than  thal  affected  by  waler  erosion,  the  effect  is  more  imme¬ 
diate  and  disastrous.  Improved  methods  of  establishing  barriers, 
windbreaks,  and  vegetation  to  prevent  v/ind  erosion  are  being  developed. 
Wind  tunnel  studies  are  contributing  valuable  information  on  the  causes 
and  manner  of  soil  movement  by  wind. 

Studies  ere  being  carried  on  to  determine  and  evaluate  the  clima,tic  and 
physiographic  factors  which  cause  erosion  and  to  secure  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  climate  and  v'eather  variation  in  relation  to  plant  growth 
and  cropping  practices.  Local  variation  in  temperature  in  the  root  zone 
of  plants  and  in  the  temperature  and  hiunidity  surrounding  the  aerial 
portions  of  the  plants  are  important  and  often  decisive  fa.ctors  in  the 
survival  and  growth  of  the  plant.  Records  of  rainfall,  air  and  soil 
temperature,  humidity,  evaporation,  and  wind  movement  are  secixred  regu- 
larl;/-  from  established  points  in  the  areas  vjhere  these  special  studies 
are  being  conducted.  Rrorn  records  of  this  type  it  is  possible  to 
determine  probability  of  drought,  precipitation,  or  frost  damage  at 
certain  time  intervals  and  geographical  locations.  It  is  also  possible 
to  determine  the  most  favorable  locations  for  various  kinds  of  crops, 
to  extend  the  range  of  present  types  of  crops,  and  to  determine  the 
probability  of  success  in  planting,  harvesting,  or  processing  crops 
having  rigid  m.oisture  and  temperature  reouirements. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  protecting  the  soil  of  cultivated  land 
is  to  provide  a  protective  covering  of  organic  matter  on  the  surfa.ee  and 
improve  its  phj^sical  condition  b'"  incorporating  organic  matter  into  the 
soil.  .Studies  on  the  rates  and  causes  of  decomposition  of  orga.nic  raa.tter 
are  being  ca.rried  on  to  determine  hov;  to  use  it  more  efficiently -and  for 
more  purposes  in  conservation  practices.  Rapid  decomposition  gives  quick 
release  of  plant  nutrients;  slov?  decomposition  gives  ma.ximum  soil  condi¬ 
tioning  and  protection  from  erosion,  especially  from  v;ind  erosion.  Wide 
use  of  this  technioue  is  made  especially  in  orchard  and  in  the  v/estern 
wind  erosion  areas. 
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One  of  the  first  studies  of  its  kind  has  "been  an  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  soil  erosion  on  navigation  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  especially  of  sedi¬ 
ment  deposited  in  Baltimore  Harhor,  It  was  found  that  in  the  pa.st  100 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  removed  more  than  111  million  cubic 
yards  of  sediment  from  the  h^hor.  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $17 *000,000.  A 
large  amount,  in  addition,  has  been  .spent  by  the  city  and  by  various 
private' interests.  The  current  expenditure  for  dredging  is  some  $150,000 
annually.  On  the  basis  of  reducing  dredging  cost,  without  considering 
the  large  benefits  to  farmers,  an  effective  erosion-control  program  in 
this  area  would  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years.  Further  studies  in  this 
field  should  include  a  preliminary  investigation  of  silting  problems  in 
the  more  important  American  harbors,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the 
methods  or  harbor  maintenance  and  a  study  of  possible  reduction  of 
dredging  costs  through  sediment  and  erosion  control  on  the  watersheds. 

Studies  are  being  conducted  to  develop  improvements  in  the  design,  con¬ 

struction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  drainage  v^orks.  Investigations 
are  under  way  to  determine  the  soil  limitations  for  mole  drains,  in¬ 
cluding  the  effect  of  the  shape  of  the  mole  upon  the  life  and  efficiency 
of  the  drain,  and  the  most  effective  size,  as  vrell  as  the  best  depth 
and  spacing  for  moles  in  different  soils.  Mole  drainage  affords  a  cheap 
and  effective  method  of  obtaining  drainage  where  suitable  soil  and  out¬ 
let  conditions  exist. 

In  several  of  the  peat  and  muck  areas  of  the  country,  studies  are  being 
carried  on  t o  determine  the  effect  of  drainage  on  such  soils. 

An  effective  dragline  attachment  ha.s  been  developed  for  a  farm-size 
tractor,  for  use  in  maintaining  open  drainage  ditches  where  this  type 
of  drainage  system  ha.s  been  installed.  Under  present  conditions  of 
labor  shortage,  maintenance  of  such  open  ditches  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  limitations  on  maintenance  work  and  effective  operation  of  this 
type  of  draina.ge,  ^Then  the  machine  is  not  in  use  on  ditch  maintenance, 
the  attachment  can  be  removed  and  the  tractor  made  availa.ble  for  other 
farm  work. 

Bata  have  been  compiled  on  the  amount  of  agricultural  land  requiring 
drainage  in  the  States  of  Belaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  in  connection  i»dth  postwar  plans  of  agriculture.  This  work 
should  be  continued  until  the  humid  area  of  the  United  States  has  been 
covered. 

The  compilations  and  analysis  of  rainfall  and  run-off  records  were  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  past  year  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  order  to  make  this  information  available  for 
publication  and  distribution  to  interested  field  projects  for  use  in 
planning  soil  and  water  ccnservation  measures,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  reports  on  flood-control  projects. 

Additional  information  was  obtained  on  the  effectiveness  of  erosion- 
control  prictices,  such  as  contouring  and  surface  mulching  combined  v.rith 


su'b-surface  tillage,  on  the  conservation  of  water  for  crops  as  well  as 
for  reducing  the  run-off  of  incipient  flood  waters.  Info-rmation.  was 
also  obtained  on  the  effect  of  snow  and  frost  upon  soil  moisture  ^d 
flood  flows,  and  on  possible  measures  to  be  used  in  reducing  incipient 
flood  stream  flow.  Research  studies  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  relat¬ 
ing  to  temperature,  rate  of  snow  melt, and  frost  conditions  furnish 
valuable  information  on  the  effect  of  these  factors  upon  flood. flows 
vrhich  vrill  be  useful  in  planning  flood  control  and  other  postwar  project 

Irrigation  and  water  conservation  investigations  in  western  areas;  The 

work  being  conducted  under  this  project  includes  the  development  of  . 
engineering  principles  and  methods  of  controlling  and  conserving  irri¬ 
gation  water  supplies  and  preventing  erosion,  siltation,  and  accumula¬ 
tion  of  alkali;  studies  of  water  application  methods;  development  and 
improvement  of  farm  irrigation  systems  and  structures;  and  snow  survey 
investigations  and  analyses  to  determine  available  irrigation  water 
supplies. 

In  the  season  1943-44,  further  evidence  was  obtained  in  Southern 
California  of  the  value  of  v^ater  spreading  for  storage . underground. 

In  the  Lytle  Creek  and  Santa  Ana  River  areas,  ground-water  levels 
were  generally  raised  above  the  heights  of  the  previous  year  as  a 
result  of  spreading  operations.-  The  previous  studies  carried  out 
in  this  type  of  work  have  shown  such  excellent  effectiveness  from 
underground  storage  that  the  spreading  of  some  400,000  acre-feet 
of  off-season  water  is  being  planned  in  the  Central  Valley  Irriga¬ 
tion  Project  in  California.  This  work  vrill  be  cooperative  between 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, ' the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  "Engineering,  the  State  of  California,  and  two  major 
water  storage ' districts ,  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  acting 
■as  the  coordinating  agency. 


The  war  food  program  has  caused  an  abnormal  draft  upon  all  sources  of 
irrigation  water  in  the  Western  States.  This  has  resulted  in  an  unusual 
load  upon  the  pumping  capacity  of  the  irrigated  regions.  Conservative  - 
estimates  indicate  that  the  pumping  plants  of  the  eleven  Western  States 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  more  than  50  million  gallons  per  minute. 

This  amounts  to  a  daily  yield  of  200,000  acre-feet  of  water,  sufficient 
for  a  thorough  irrigation  of  half. a  million  acres.  Because  of  the  heavy 
load  placed  upon  these  facilities,  additional  studies  have  been  carried 
out  on  the  efficiency  of  pumping  for  irrigation.  Determinations  of  the 
effective  working  capacity  of  the  individual  plants  constitute  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  such  a  program.  The  method  developed  by  this  Service. to' 
determine, the'  discharge  of  the  pump  by  means  of  a  propeller-type  current 
meter  has  continued  to  find  increasing  application.  Under  conditions  of 
heavy  use  of  irrigation  water  it  has  been  found  essential  to  measure 
canal,  and  ditch  diversions  tha.t  are  being  made  for  each  water  user.  ' 

The  use  of  the  large  and  small  Parshall  flumes  has  increased  notably, 
especially  in  Colorado  where  excellent  results  have  been  reported  from 
the  general  application  of  this  measuring  device. 

Further  work  has  been  carried  out  in  Utah  on  the  experimental  lining  of 
irrigation  canals  with  native  clays.  The  results  have  showh  an  appreci¬ 
able  reduction  of  water  loss  on  the  more  permeable  soils,  and  a  coopera¬ 
tive  bulletin  reporting  this  work  has  been  published  by  the  Utah 
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Sxperiraent  Statioh,  A  recent  computation  based  on  the  quantity  of  water 
used  in  1939  the  17  ‘'Western  States  showed  a  total-  loss  of  35' million 
acre-feet  of '  vra ter  by- seepage  and  evaporation  from  all  canals  and  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches.  This  high  loss' warrants  study  by  this  Service  of  the  best 
and  most  economical  methods  of  ditch  lining,  considering  all-  materials 
which  may- be  available  for  this  purpose. 

In  California,  Utah,  and  a' few  other  western  States,  investigations  are 
being  carried  on,  principally  in  cooperation  with  State  institutions', 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  various  methods  of  applying  irrigation 
water.'  Effective  application  of  irrigation  water  is  extremely  impor-tant 
where  water  supplies  are  limited. 

During  the  past  year'  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  staff  of  the 
Cooperative  Hydraulic  Laboratory  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  California,  was  dir^ted  to  war  research  for  the  Army ‘and  Navy. 
Most  of  this  vfork  was  of  a  highly  confidential  nature.  One  project  in¬ 
volved  a  model  study  for  the  Navy  on  the  development  of  new  harbor  facili¬ 
ties  at  San  Pedro.  Additional  laboratory  flume  experiments  were  made  on 
the  best  methods  to  use  in  releasing  density ,  c-urrents"  to  prevent  deposi¬ 
tion  of  fine  sediment  in  reservoirs.-  A  field  study  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Southern  California  -Sdison  Compan^  of  temperature 
density  currents  in  Shaver  Lake,  one  of  the  company's  power  storage 
reservoirs  in_  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  to  develop  better  methods 
of  operation. 

Work  was  continued  In  developing  designs  of  water-stilling  basins  to 
be  placed -at  the  end  of  spillway  chutes  located  on  irrigation  ditches 
or  drainage  channels  to  reduce  localized  scour  of  sediments  and  prevent 
the  undermining  and  weakening  of  these  hydraulic  structures.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  have  been  made  available, to  technicians  of  soil 
conservation  districts,  irrigation  district  engineers,  highway  officials, 
and  engineers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  railvray  system  last 
year  spent  over  $800,000  for  erosion  control,  mainly  in  channels  along 
the  right-of-vray  located  in  the  San  Bernardino  District,  California, 

Throughout  the,  irrigated  region  much  of  the  irrigation  water  is  derived 

from  melting  snow  on  the  mountain  range.  It  is  important  that  before 
planning  his  crops  the  irrigation  farmer  have  information  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  snow  pack  and  the  probable  supply  of  water  held 
in  the  snow  fields  which  will  la.ter  become  available  for  irrigation. 
Portions  of  the  survey  v;ork  and  methods  are  still  in  the  developmental - 
stage,  Purther  studies  must  be  made  of  the  factors  which  determine 
run-off.  The  research  phase  of  this  water-supply  forecasting  includes 
providing  highly  specialized  technical  gjiidance  in  locating  and' laying 

out  snow  courses,  evaluating  the  data  gathered  by  snow  surveys,  -  and  pre¬ 

paring  reports ' of . f indings.  Thirty-four  regular  mimeographed  releases  • 
of  reports  on  water-supply  conditions  were  released  during  the  past 
season.  Data  were  also  broadcast  by  radio  and  published  in  a  great 
number  of  news  releases. 

The  contrast  between  the  water-supp'ly  conditions  prevailing '  in "1943  and 
1944  in  a. number  of  important  regions  of  the  western  irrigated  country _ 
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has  demonstrated  the  value  and  timeliness  of  the  information  given  ■by- 
snow  surveys.  Whereas,  in  19^3  Pacific  Northwest,  mountain 

snowfall  was  heavy  and  water  facilities  and  storage  reservoirs  had  to 
"be  operated  so  as  to  reduce  flood  crests,  the  same  section  of  the 
country  in  the  winter  of  1944  had  "been  faced  with  deficient  snowfall. 

This  has  resulted  in  a^bnor^mally  low  water  stages  in  most  of  the  import¬ 
ant  streams.  All  vfater  users  have  been  warned  of  the  need  for  exceptional 
economy.  This  advance  information  had  made  it  possible  to  regulate 
plantings  so  as  to  avoid  serious  crop  losses. 

Cooperative  studies  have  been  continued  on  the  drainage  of  irrigated 
lands  in  the  Kootenai  River  Talley  in  Northern  Idaho  and  on  the  study 
of  drainage  conditions  in  Imperial  County,  California,  The  Idaho 
invest iga,t ion  involves  the  effect  of  high  fluctuating  ground-v/ater 
conditions  as  influenced  by  the  operation  of  Canadian  hydro-electric 
poiver  plant  on  the  Kootenai  River,  Thiis  work  has  been  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  and  Canada,  The  Imperial  County 
study  has  been  carried  on  with  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  and 
the  Parm  '-'redit  Administration  and  is  intended  to  develop  information 
that  v;ill  make  possible  a  more  efficient  operation  of  the  drainage 
installations  that  have  been  established  in  portions  of  the  irrigated 
areas  in  the  District,  At  the  present  time  some  SJ,000  acres  of  land 
are  idle  mainly  because  poor  drainage  has  resulted  in  the  accumulation 
of  alkli  salts  toxic  to  commercial  crops.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  part  of  the  crop  land  is  not  producing  to  full  capacity  for  the 
same  cause.  Preliminary  results  of  the  exploratory  studies  have  been 
very  promising,  and  it  is  believed  that  methods  of  im^proved  operation 
can  be  vrorked  out  *as  a  result  of  the  experim.ental  vrork  which  is  now 
under  way. 


'  '  '  '  • 
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(c)  Soil  Conservation  Operations 

Appropriation  Act,  1945  .  $28,340,000 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . .  28,636,800 

Change  for  1946; 

Overtime  decrease  .........  -3*964,700  J 

Increase . . . .  +4,  26l ,  500  . . . . .  +296 , 800 

PROJECT  STATEiiMT 


Project  . 

1944 

1945 

(estimated) 

1946 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  operations  in  conser¬ 
vation  districts  and  coop¬ 
eration  with  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies: 
a.  Soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  operations  in  de¬ 
monstration  projects  ... 

$409,615 

b.  Soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  operations  in  con¬ 
servation  districts  or¬ 
ganized  under  State  laws 

17,183.741 

$21,890,200 

$26,390,200 

+$4,500,000(1) 

c.  Cooperation  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies 

551.613 

1,256,800 

1,018,300 

-238,500(2) 

Total,  Project  1  . ; . . . 

18,144,969 

23,147,000: 

27,408,500 

+4,261,500 

2.  Operation  of  conservaticn 
nurseries  for  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  plants  for  use  in 
soil  and  water  conservation 
operations  . 

1,011,286 

1,055,000 

1,055,000 

3.  Overtime  costs  (includes 

. 

• 

overtime  in  allotments)  . 

3.221,337 

3,964,700 

-  - 

-3.964,700 

Allotted  to: 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils  and  .  _  , 

.  Agricultural  Engineering 
(excludes  overtime  1944, 
$19,77S;  19^5,  622,268) 

+157.980 

+173,300 

+173,300 

Office  of  Production  (ex¬ 
cludes  $1,820  overtime) 

+14,780 

• 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

12,412 

-  - 

_  _ 

— 

Total  available  . 

22,562,764 

28,340,000 

28,636,800 

+296,800 

Transferred  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  Information" 

+5 , 000 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 
Procurement  Division, 
Treasury  Department"  .. 

+3,768 

Prior  year  appropriation 
available  in  1944  . 

-42,729 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

22,528,803 

28,340,000 

28,636,800 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREASES  • 

The  net  increase  of  4296,800  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Operations  item 

for  1946  consists  -of  the  43j964^700  decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(1)  An  increase  of  44<500iQ00  to  assist  conservation  districts  with  farm 

planning  and  application  of  soil  and  vmter  conservation  practices ,  and  to 

provide  specialized  engineering  services  to  those  districts  where  sound 

conservation  planning  and  proper  land— use  are  dependent  upon  improve¬ 

ments  in  drainage  and  irrigation  systems. 

Ob.jective:  To  protect  the  nation’s  soil  resources  and  to  improve  their 
productive  capacity,  thereby  assuring  sustained  per-acre  yields,  by 
providing  farmers  and  ranchers  in  nev\rly  organized  conservation  districts 
and  in  those  districts  where  only  part-year  'or  inadequate  assistance 
was  rendered  in  1945 ^  with  such  technical  services  and  other  assistance 
as  is  necessary  to  establish  soil  and  water  'conservation  practices  and 
bring  about  sound  land  use. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Despite  the  efforts  of  land  owners  and 
operators  in  1114  districts  covering  620,491^000  acres,  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  efficient  use  of  resources  made  available  to  them,  soil  losses 
are  on  the  increase  in  most  parts  of  the  nation.  "Valuable  water  re¬ 
sources  are  not  being  utilized.  Flood  damage  and  siltation  of  lakes, 
reservoirs,  and  harbors  continue.  In  the  interest  of  a  permanent 
agriculture  and  the  national  welfare,  soil  and  water  wastage  must 
stop.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  farming  land  in  accordance 
with  its  capabilities  to  produce,  and  by  applying  'adapt-ed  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices.  It -has  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  harmonizing  land-use  with  its  capabilities  and  applying  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  to  the  land  result  in  increased  'and  sus¬ 
tained  per— acre  crop  yields.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
adoption  of  these  practices  by  as'  many  farmers  and  ranchers  as  possible. 

The  widespread  adoption  of  these  pract,ices  can  best  be,  and  is  being, 
effectuated  through  cooperative  effort  with  conservation  districts 
which  are  local  units  of  government  organized  under  'State  laws  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  assisting  farmers  and  ranchers  in  solving 
their  soil  and  water  conservation  and  land— use  problems,  as  of  ^^une  15, 
1944j  1114  conservation  districts  had  been  organized  in  the  United 
States .  This  was  an  increase  during  the  previous  tvijelve— month  period 
of  212  districts  as  compared  with  the  I56  estimated  at  the  time  the  . 
1944  budget  presentation  was  made.  AnaJysis  of  the  present  trend 
indicat '^s  that  by  June  15,  1945 ,  1310  districts  will  actually  have 
been  organized,  rather  than  the  estimated  1190  shown  in  the  1945  budget 
explanatory  notes,  and  that  1492  districts  mil  be  organized  by  June  15, 
1946.  These  figures  on  the  rate  of  district  organization  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  current  interest  in  soil  and  vrater  conservation  work 
and  what  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  requests  upon  the  Service  for 
technical  and  other  assistance.  ‘  ■ 
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The  productive  capacity  of  much  of  our  good  land  is  not  being  fully 

utilized  because  of  inadequate  water-disposal  and’ use  systems.  The 
result  is  too  intensive  uses  of  less  fertile  lands  which  deteriorate 

rapidly .  I'et  lands,  if  properly  drained,  and  poorly  irrigated  lands, 
if  available  water  supplies  were  properly  utilized,  would  not  only 
produce' increased  yields  but  also  would  permit  that  steep  lands  sub¬ 
ject  to  severe  erosion  when  cultivated  be  placed  or, left  in  hay,  ■ 
pasture  grasses,  or  woodlands,  to  avoid  permanent  damage  to  them. 

In  many  cases,  erosion  debris  from  steep  areas  now  under  cultivation 
shuts  off  natural  drains  and  creates  drainage  problems.  In  the' West, 
the  topography  of  much  land  is  such  that  land  leveling  is  required  if 
irrigation  water  is  to  be  effectively  utilized  and  the  full  production 
capacity  of  the  land  realized.  Drainage  and  irrigation  systems  must 
be  developed,  reorganized,  and  improved  as  an  integral ■ part  of  the 
conservation  program.  Assistance  v^rith  this  work  is  urgently- needed 
by  individual  farmers  and  by  small  groups  of  farmers  in  many  soil  con— 
sernration  districts. 

Plan  of  Work;  as  additional  conservation  districts  are  organized  and  re¬ 
quest  assistance  from  the  Service  in  solving  their  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  and  land-use  problems,  technicians  will  be  assigned  to  the 
districts.  These  technicians  vdll  make  the  necessary  conservation 
surveys  or  soil  inventories,  help  farmers  and  ranchers  develop  their 
conservation  farming  plans,  and  give  guidance  in  the  installation  of 
practices  necessary  to  conserve  soil  and  water  resources  and  increase 
or  maintain  production. 

This  assistance  will  be  supplemented,  in  those  districts  v\fhere  special 
drainage  and  irrigation  problems  exist,  with  specialized  engineering 
assistance.  In  the  case  of  drainage,  the  plan  is  to  give  assistance 
to  farmers  vdth  the  installation  of  farm  ditches,  tile  drains,  dykes, 
and  other  water  control  structures.  Small  groups  of  farmers  vdll  be 
provided  assistance  in  constructing  and  improving  proper  outlets  for 
their  farm  drains.  Irrigation  farmers  will  receive  assistancd’ with 
•land  leveling,  relocation  of  ditches,  installation  of  improved  types  • 
of  headgates,  drops,  and  other  water  control  structures,  and  other 
irrigation  system  improvements.  Assistance  with  proper  methods  of 
water  application  and  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  water  will  also 
be  furnished. ‘  Group  facility ' -work  will  include  relocation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  canals  to  provide  better  distribution  and  to  prevent  wast¬ 
age  of  water. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  ^238,500  due  to  incorporation  within  conservation 

districts  of  areas  outside  districts  where  funds  vjere  heretofore  ex¬ 

pended  for  carrying,  on  'conservation  activities  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies . 

changes  in  Language 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
brackets); 
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Soil  conservation  operations:  P^or  carrying  out  preventive  measures 
to  conserve  soil  and  _^oistur_e/  water,  including  such  special  meas¬ 
ures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  floods,  and  the  siltation  of 
reservoirs,  and  including  the  improvement  of  farm  irrigation  and 
land  drainage,  the  establishment  and  operation  of  /erosion/  conser¬ 
vation  nurseries,  the  making  of  conservation  plans  and  surveys, 
and  the  dissemnation  of  information,  /^28, 340,00//  ^28,636 ,800; 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended  for 
s_oil  and  water  conservation  operations  in  demonstration  projects 
/:  Provided  further.  That  any  part  of  this  appropriation  allocated 
for  the  production  or  procurement  of  nursery  stock  by  any  Federal 
agency,  or  funds  appropriated  to  any  Federal  agency  for  allocation 
to  cooperating  States  for  the  production  or  procurement  of  nursery 
stock,  shall  remain  available  for  e^enditure  for  not  more  than 
three  fiscal  years/.  -  . 

The  first  two  changes  propose  to  delete  the  words  "moisture”  and 
"erosion"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "water"  and  "conservation", 
respectively,  v^rhich  are  more  descriptive  of  the  work  being  performed 
under  this  item. 

The  third  change  deletes  the  provision  for  continuing  available  for  not 
more  than  three  fiscal  years  funds  allocated  for  the  production  and 
procurement  of  nursery  stock.  This  authority  is  novr  contained  in  Section 
302(a)  of  the  Department  of  agriculture  Organic  act  of  1944^  Public  Law 
425,  approved  September  21,  1944,  and  its  retention  in  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  act  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective; The  work  is  concerned  with  providing  direct  technical  and 
other  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  ^vith  the  preparation  of  con¬ 
servation  farming  plans  and  the  application  of  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  practices,  and  with  securing  ividespread  adoption  of  sound  land- 
use  principles  in  order  to  assure  preservation  of  the  nation’s  soil 
resourr-es,  efficient  use  of  available  v^ater  supplies,  increased  and 
sustairi.ed  per-acre  crop  yields,  and  protection  of  rivers,  harbors, 
reservoirs,  and  highways  from  siltation  and  flood  damage. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  Defense  of  the  productive  soil  of  the 
nation  against  misuse  and  wastage  is  an  absolute  requirement  for  the 
continued  life  of  the  nation.  Generally  speaking,  land-use  in  the 
United  .States  has  not  been  guided  by  the  capabilities  of  the  land. 

As  a  result,  erosion  has  made  serious  inroads  causing  a  shrinkage  of 
the  tillable  area  of  the  country,  a  reduction  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  diminished  crop  yields,  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  farm 
operations.  Erosion,  resulting  from  improper  land-use,  has  virtually 
ruined  for  further  cultivation  approximately  50  million  acres  of 
United  States  crop  land.  Another  50  million  acres  have  been  damaged 
in  varying  degrees  from  moderately  to  severely.  More  than  half  the 
topsoil  already  is  gone  from  100  million  additional  acres,  and  the 
process  is  under  way  on  a  third  100  million  acres.  There  are  only 
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about  75  million  acres  of  farri-lands  in  the  country  which  are  not 
subject  to  erosion,  and  this  includes  land  now  in  crops,  in  pasture, 
and  in  woodland.  Even  these  lands  must  be  carefully  managed  if 
they  are  to  remain  permanently  productive.  Available  measurements  ■ 
indicate  that  soil  is  being  washed' from  the  farm  and  ranch  lands  of 
the  country  at  the  rate  of  3  billion  tons  per  year.  Costs  to  the 
United  States  in  wasted  soil,  abandonment  of  farms,  railroad  and  high¬ 
way  damage,  reduced  reservoir  capacity,  flood  damage,  and  related 
losses  amount  to  xvell  over  $3,800,000  annually. 

Wasteful  methods  of  land— use  must  give'  way  to  conservation  methods 
that  will  provide  protection  for  the  soil  and  improve  the  welfare  of 
those  living  by  the  soil.  The  principal  m.eans  of  achieving  adequate' 
and  permanent  conservation  of  soil  and  v/ater  resources  is  to  secure 
effective  and  widespread  application  'of  established  methods  of  con¬ 
servation  farming.  This  can  best  be  accomiplished  by  community  action 
^\dth  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  trained  technicians. 

Expanded  war-time  food  needs  have  required  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
produce  unprecedented  quantities  of  agricultural  commodities.  These 
demands  for  increased ;product ion  must  be  met  vdthout  undue  vrastage  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources.  There  is  no  question  that  this  country 
has  sufficient  good  and  potentially  productive  crop  land  vdich  is 
capable  of  producing  on  a  sustained  basis,  the  food,  fibre,  and  oils 
so  urgently  needed,  if.  only  it  is  used  in  accordance  vdth  its  capa¬ 
bilities.  We  cannot  continue  to  violate  nature’s  laws.  The  farm 
plant,  like  any  other  productive  machinery,  requires  great  care  in 
its  management  and  upkeep.  Adequate  protection  can  be  provided,  for 
it  has  been  clearly . demonstrated  that  the  application  of  soil  and  ' 
water  conservation  measures  to  farm  and  ranch  lands  results  not  only 
in  increased  per-acre  crop  .yields,  but  in  the  preservation  of  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  soil.  Every  effort  must  be  made,  therefore,  to 
secure  widespread  adoption  of  the  system  of  farming  land  in  accordance 
with  its  capabilities  to  produce,  so  that  maximum- and  sustained  crop 
yields  may  be  assured. 

The  serious  erosion  problems  which  resulted  from  misuse  of  the  land 
during  and  folloving  '  'orld  War  I  must  obviously  be  -prevented  from  re¬ 
curring.  Increased  food  production  to  meet  v/ar-time  demands  was 
generally  accomplished  in  that  period  by  plowing  more  acres,  Late.r, 
agricultural  expansion  was  continued  in  order  to  overcome  (by  volume 
production)  the  disadvantage  of  lower  prices.  As  a  result  much  land 
was  plowred  up  that  should  have  been  left  in  grass'  or  other  close- ■ 
growing  vegetation  or  should  have  been  given  more  adequate  protection 
under  cultivation.  The  consequence  was  the  Dust  Bovi,  and  the 
financial  ruin  and. migration  of  thousands  of  farm  families. 

In  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  drainage  of  wret  lands  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  farming  .profitable,  and  to  protect  the  soil  from  washing. 
Much  serious  crop  damage  and  soil  loss 'can  be  avoided  if  specialized 
engineering  and  other  assistance  with  construction  of  adequate  farm 
and  small  group  drainage  facilities  is  furnished  tcK  farmers. 
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Specialized  engineering  and  other  assistance  is  also  needed  by  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  West  where  gainful  farmihg 
is  dependent  upon  conservation  and  proper  utilization  pf  available 
irrigation  v\rater  supplies.  The  topography  of- many  farms  is  such  that 
proper  irrigation  is  impossible' without  land-leveling.  Others  have 
poorly  arranged  irrigation  systems .  Better  designed  layouts  will 
prevent  waste  of  water,  time,  soil  fertility,  and  topsoil.  Authentic 
forecasts  of  irrigation  water  supplies  are  urgently  needed  by  western 
farmers  and  ranchers  so  that  they  can  safely  plan  the  types  and 
acreages  of  crops  to  plant. 

Conservation  farming  practices,  in  addition  to  preventing  erosion  and 
conserving  water  in  the  soil,  make  a  very  definite  contribution  to 
flood  control.  By  their  action  of  holding  soil  and  water  on  the  land 
and  retarding  run-off  of  excess  water  they  reduce  the  burden  of 
streami-channel  and  do^vnstream  flood  damage. 

The  General  Plan  of  Work;  The  work  carried  on  under  this  appropriation 
consists  of  (l)  cooperating  vj-ith  conservation  districts  in  combating 
erosion  and  land-use  problems  by  providing  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  districts  viith  farm  planning  and  the  esta,blishment 
on  their  lands  of  adapted  soil  and  water  conservation  practices,  ,(2) 
cooperating  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  which  are  in  a 
position  to  assist  in  establishing  soil-  and  water  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  and  sound  land-use  on  farms'  and  ranches  by  providing  such  pro¬ 
gram  assistance  as  they  may  request,  and  (3)  maintaining  nurseries 
for  the  propagation  of  planting  materials  needed  for  erosion  control 
purposes ,  ,  •  ■  , 

The  principal  activity  of  the  Service  is,  of -course,  that  of  render¬ 
ing  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  conservation  districts. 

These  districts  with  which  the  Service  cooperates  are  local  units  of 
government  organized  undqr  State  laws,  are  under  the  leadership  of  a  .  ■ 
State  committee,  and  are  responsible  to  the  State  legislatures.  They 
are  founded  upon  the  sound  principle  of  local  initiative,  local  di¬ 
rection,  and  local  control,  and  are  formed  only  in  response  to  the 
petition  and  favorable  referendum  vote  of  the  land  aTOers  and  opera¬ 
tors  who  are  carrying  on  agricultural  operations  vidthin  their  pro¬ 
posed  boundaries.  In  this  way,  the  necessary  basis  has  been  laid 
for  maximum  exercise  of  initiative  and  responsibility  by  the  farmers 
themselves.. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  and  sound  land-use  are  the  common  object¬ 
ives  of  the  conservation  districts  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
There  is  no  question  that  these  objectives  can  be  realized  most 
effectively  and  economically  by  cooperative  effort  with  the  districts. 
The  Service  is  making, available  to  districts ' the -services  of  trained 
conservationists  who  give  technical  guidance  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
in- the  preparation  of  conservation  farming  plans  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  conservation  practices  dn  their  lands.  Other  assistance 
made  available  consists  of  the  grant  of  conservation  planting  mater¬ 
ials  (trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  grass  seeds)  and  the  loan  or  grant  of 
field  equipment.  The  amount  and  type  of  assistance  furnished  to  any 
district  is  governed  by  the  district’s  needs  and  ability  to  make 
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the  most  effective  use  of  it  on  the  maximum  number  of  farms  and 
ranches..  The  district  governing  bodies  de.termine.  the  types  of  con¬ 
servation  work  on  viiich  the  assistance  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
can  make  available  vd.ll  be  used,  and. the  priority  of  the-  farms  and 
ranches  .on  v/hich  work  v^ill  be  done.  ■ 

Conservation  farming  means  treating  land  in  accordance  with  its 
needs  and  using  it  according  to  its  capabilities — that  is,  for  the' 
crop  it  is  best  suited  to  produce,  whether  grains,  vegetables,  fruit, 
meat,  milk,  oils,  or  timber,.  The  soil  and  V'jater  conservation ‘and 
land— use  measures  that  should  be  followed  in  order  to  secure  proper 
land-use  and  conservation  of  soil  resources,  may  be  modified  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  other  factors,  such  as  the  farmer’s  means,  size  of  the 
farm  or  wartime  .demands  for  specialty  crops;  but  the  basic  plans  must 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  such  physical  conditions  as  the  kind 
of  soil,  degree  of  slope,  the  character  and  extent  of  erosion,  and 
climatic  conditions.  These  data  are  secured  through  a  conservation 
survey,  or  physical  inventory  of  .the  land. 

After  the  conservation  survey  has  been  completed  and  the  needs  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  land  of.  each  individual  farm  have  been  determined,  skilled 
and  experienced  farm  planning  technicians  assist  farmers  in  groups, 
and  later  individually,  in  developing  conservation  farming  plans. 

These  plans  are  based  on  the  information  secured  from  the  conservation 
surveys  and  on  the  farmer's  resources,  his  choice  of  crops,  his  type  , 
of  farming,  and  many  other  economic,  social,  and  personal  factors,  .  , 
The  conlination  of  conservation  practices  chosen  allows  for  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  farmer’s  land,. water  supply,  labor,  and  equipment, 
and  his  ability  as  a  .manager.  The  farm  plan  charts  for  a  specific 
period  of  time,  usually  from  3  to  5  years,  the  type,  of  use,  irultiva- 
tion,  and  plan'tings  that  are  required  to  accomplish  erosion  and  water 
control,  water,  conservation,  and  proper  land-use.  For  example,  deter¬ 
mination  is  made  from  .information  secured  in  the  conservation  survey  , 
as  to  the  need  for  such  soil  and  vj-ater  conservation  practices  as  strip—,, 
cropping,  contouring,  terracing,  sodded  waterways,  pasture  improvement,' 
crop  rotation,  mulching,  and  v«rater  spreading,  and  the  proper  location, 
for  installation  of  these  practices..  Consideration  is  also  given  to, 
the  need  for  different  crops  and  forage  to  meet  feed  requirements  for 
present  or  contemplated,  livestock.  These  two  broad  types  of  informia-  _  . 
tion  exemplify  the, physical  and  managerial  factors  which  the  farm 
planner  and  the  farmer  consider  in  developing  the  farm  plan.  After 
development,  of  the  conservation  farming  plan,  .assistance  is  furnished 
the  farmer  in- execution  of  that  plan,  and  may  include,  furnishing 
available  equipment  and  planting,  stock>.  . 

In  those  areas  of  the  F'est  v^here  snow  furnishes  an  important  part  of 
the  water  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  watershed  snow  surveys  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  .cooperation, with  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  agencies 
to  secure  data  on  v;hich  dependable  estimates  of  the  probable  run-off 
from  the  snow  pack  can  be  made.  Forecasts  of  irrigation  water  sup¬ 
plies  are  then  published,' and  broadcast.  '  Farmers  rely  on  the  forecasts  * 
to  determine' what  types  of' crops  to  plant  and  whether  the  potential-  ■ 
water  supply  will  permiit  expansion  of  acreage  to  be  cultivated.  These 
forecasts  are  also  of  great  importance  to  bankers,  shippers,  power 
companies  or  organizations,  water  supply  systems,  and  flood  control 
agencies. 
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In  an  effort  to  secure  a  more  rapid  and  general  adoption  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  on  as  many  farms  and  ranches  as  possible 
especially  in  critical  production  areas  which  include  large  acreages 
of  clean-tilled,  soil-depleting  crop's,  there  is  being  conducted  during  a 
part  of  each  year  in  all  conservation  districts  and  agricultural  coun¬ 
ties,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal ,  State,  and  local  agricultural 
agencies,'  a  "¥idespread  Application  of  Conservation  Practices"  program. 

It  is  based  onthe  establishment  of  those  conservation  practices  which 
the  farmer  can  install  with  little  or  no  additional  use  of  labor  and 
equipment  and  with  minimum, technical  guidance,  and  which  at  the  same  . 
time  will  contribute  materially  to  the  immediate  increased  productivity 
of  the  land  and  will  protect  areas  where  wartime  production  of  certain 
crops  gives  rise  to  critical  soil  problems.  These  practices  consist 
of  such  measures  as  contour  tillage,  seeding  waterways  and  eroded  areas 
which  are  damaging  other  lands,  wind  stripping,  establishing  cover  crops, 
establishing  new  pastures  and  improving  old  ones,  woodland  protection, 
and  utilizing  crop  residues  for  conservation  purposes  rather  than  burn¬ 
ing  them.  For  range  lands  such  practices  might  include  bringing  herds 
into  line  with  the  long-time  grazing  capacities  of  the  range,  culling 
herds,  deferred  and  rotation  grazing,  artificial  reseeding,  and  grov/ing 
and  maintaining  feed  reserves. 

The  '"Widespread  Application"  approach  is  essentially  one  of  training 
local  farm  leaders  in  the  methods  of  applying  conservation  practices  in 
accordance  with  land-use  capabilities  so  that  they  in  turn,  can  assist 
■  others.  Assistance  by  the  Service  -under  this  program  consists  primarily 
of  (a)  'developing  lists  of  conservation  practices  for  local  areas,  (b ) 
preparing  .simple  specifications  for  practice  application  and  maintenance , 
and  (c)  holding  training  meetings  and  method  demonstrations. 

The  reveget'ation  of  eroded  areas  to  which  conservation  measures  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  conservation  districts  is  dependent  to  a.  considerable  extent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  planting  materials 
and  upon  the  development  of  new  propagation  and'cultural  practices.  The 
Service  maintains  thirty  nursery  units  to  produce  or  purchase  plants  and 
seeds,  collect  them  from  wild  habitats  for  propagation,  conduct  observa¬ 
tional  studies  to  determine  the  best  types  of  plants  for  speciVic  planting 
site  conditions,  and  search  for  new  strains  of  plants  and  grasses  which 
are  exceptionally  v^ell  suited  for  erosion  control  purposes. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  The  progress  being  made  toward 
attaining  the  objective  under  this  appropriation,  some  of  the  recent  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  comments  on  certain  phases  of  the  Service  program 
which  are  receiving  increased  emphasis  at  .this  time  are  presented  -under 
the  applicable  projects. 

G-eneral;  The  million  dollar  reduction  made  in  the  "Operations"  appropria- 
t.ion  for  1944  came  at  a  time  when  conservation  districts  w^re  rapidly  be¬ 
ing  organized.  In  order  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  this  reduction" on  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  program,  especially  in  districts,  action  was 
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taken  when  the .  appropriated  funds  were  allocated,  to  aosorh  as  much  ,of 
the . decrease . as  possible  in  the  so-called  "overhead"  accounts.  Studies 
were  made  to  eliminate  all  but  essential  paper  work,  and  wherever  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  vras  found,  steps  were  taken  to  correct  it.  Washington, 
Regional ,. and  State  Office  supervisory  employees  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  their  staffs,  and  were  instructed,  after 
analysis  of  -  available  work  load  data,  to  eliminate  certain  positions  as 
they  vrere  vacated.  As  a  result  it  was  possible  to  absorb  vrell  over  half 
of  the  reduction  by  decreasing  the  allocations  for  Washington,  Regional, 
and  State  Office  expenses.  These  efforts  to  hold  overhead  expenses  at  a 
minimum  vrere  continued  in  19^5  3-s  evidenced  by  the  allotment  to  direct 
field  activities-  of  95''2  percent  of  the  increase  appropriated  for  this 
fiscal  year.-  '  ' 

In  accordance  with  the  specific  direction  of  the  Congress  contained  in 
the  appropriation  language  for  19^5 »  the  project  -"Soil  and  Water  Conser—, 
vation  Operations  by  Means  of  Demonstration  Projects"  was  discontinued  as 
of  July  1,  1944.  It  is  expected  that  the  majority  of  the  demonstration 
project  areas  which  were  a.ctive  at  the  time  this  work  vras  discontinued 
will  be. included  in  soil  conservation  districts  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  19^5- 

The  following  directive  v^as  contained  in_  General  Departmental  Circular 
No. ^  39  •  elated  May  4,^  19-^^*  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  the  War  Pood 
Administrator-,  which  restated  the  "operational  policies  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Pood  Administration  for  making  assist¬ 
ance  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  all  phases  of  v^ater  develop-  - 
ment ,  use  and  disposal^  that  are  related  to. crop  and  livestock  production- 
and  domestic  requirements"; 

■  "1.  •  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  vdll  adjust  its  present  '■ 
functional  organization  to  provide  facilities-  for  apuropriate 
consideration  of  proposed  activities  and  operations,  together 
vrith  related  research,  in  the  water  conservation,  utilization, 
and  disposal  fields  and- to  make  these  facilities  available  to 
other  a.gencies  of  the  Department  vrhich  have  responsibilities, 
f-or  action  activities  in  these  fields,  '^t  vull  continue  to  .  -- 

make  available- and  expand  technical  a^ssistanc.e  to  individual  ,  '  ' 

and  groups,  of  farmers  and  rajichers,  in  helping  to  solve  their 
water  conservation,  use,  and  disposal  problems . " 

Accordingly,  there  has  been  established  in  the  Washington  Office  and  in 
each  Regional  Office  a  water  conservation  division. .  In  Washington  the 
division  will  eventually  consist  of  a- division  chief  ,,  three  technical 
section  heads,  and  two  secretaries.  In  each  region  the  division  vdll 
consist  of:  a  division  chief  and  a  secretary.--  ^t.-will  be  the' responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  new  division  to  formulate  and  recommend  general  Service 
policies  and  standards  in  the:  field  of  planning  for  water  control,  incliid- 
ing  water  conservation,  use,  -and  disposal;  ■ -to  coopera.te  with  Pederal State  , 
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and  local  agencies  in  the  planning  of  the  agricultural  phases  of  major  ir¬ 
rigation,  drainage ,  and  flood  control  undertakings;  to  give ' planning  as¬ 
sistance  and  guidance-  to  States,  legal  subdivisions  thereof,  and  respon-' 
slble  action  groups,  in  determining  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  the 
development  and  rehabilitation  of  small  group  irrigation  aud  drainage 
facilities-;  to  cooperate  viith  o-ther  divisions  of  the  Service  in  assist¬ 
ing  soil  conservation  and  other  districts  and  responsible  action  groups 
to  include  appropriate  activities  in  the  field  of  water  conservation, 
use,  and  disposal  in- their  long-time  conservation  plan.s;  and  to  other¬ 
wise  take  leadership  in  the  field  of  water  control. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  operations  in  conservation  districts  and 

cooperation  v;ith  other  Federal  and  State  agencies;  This  proj-ect  is 
subdivided  into  the  following  two  works  projects: 

Soil  and  water  conservation  operations  in  conservation  districts:  The 
work  under  this  work  project  has  been  constantly  directed  toward  securing 
adoption  of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices  and  princinles  of  sound 
land-use  by  as  many  farmers  and  ranchers  as  possible.  It  is  the  Service's 
policy  to  discharge  the  responsibility  for  a  national  program  of  soil  -and 
water  conservation  and  proper  land -use,  assigned  to  it  by  Congress,  by 
assisting  soil  conservation  districts  to  develop  and  carry  out  their  local¬ 
ly-adapted  conservation  programs.  This  assistance  includes  the  services 
of  such  skilled  technicians  as  soil  conservationists,-  soil  scientists, 
engineers,  agronomists,  foresters,  and  conservation  and  engineering  aides; 
the  loan  of  special  equipment  of  a  kind  not  ordinarily  readily  available 
to  owners  and  operators  of  farm  lands  within  the  various  districts;'  and 
some  conservation  planting  materials  that  are  unobtainable  or  not  avail¬ 
able  in  adequate  quantities  in  the  regular  trnde  channels. 

During  the  past  year  requests  by' districts  for  assistance  to  farmers  and 

ranchers  in  preparing  conserva.tion  farming  plans  and  applying  soil  and 

water  conservation  practices  far  exceeded  that  which  could  be  made  avail- 

able.  ^%ny  of  the  district  governing  bodies  have  stated  that  the  number 
of  requests  from  farmers  for  assistance  in  preparing  and  applying  conser¬ 
vation  farming  plans  were  greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  little  or  no  farm  planning  assistance  has  been  given  districts . 
This  is  because  the  help  being  furnished  the  districts  with  which  the 
Service  is  currently  cooperating  is  below  the  minimum  needed  for  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective  attack  on  the  individual  farm  and  community  conser¬ 
vation  problems. 

Forty-five  States  (all  except  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Dew 
Hampshire)  ,  v;hich  include  99  percent  of  the  farm  land  of  the  United 
States,  have  adopted  soil  conservation  district  laws,  The. map  on  page  252 
shows  the  soil  conservation  districts  established  as  of  Dec*  15i  19^^- 
The  rate  of  district  organization  in  19^^  was  much  greater  than  indicated 
by  estimates  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,-  It  v;as  a-nticipated 
that  1058  conservation  districts  would  be  organized  by  June  I5,  19^^f 
actually  lll4  were  organized. 
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The  following  tabulations  show  the  niomber  of  districts  organized,  the  num¬ 
ber  expected  to  come  into  being  during  the  current  and  the  19^6  fiscal 
years,  funds  available  for  assistance  to  districts,  the  number  of  farms, 
adreage,  and  other  pertinent  data  regarding  districts  and  accomplishments: 

(1 )  ITumber  of  Conservation  Districts  Organized 


Date 

or 

Fiscal  Year 

Number  of 
Conservation 
Districts 
Organized 

No .Districts 
Organized  on  a 
District-year 
Basis 

"District-Years 
of  Assistance" 
for  which  Funds 
Provided/Reques ted 

June  15.  19^3 

902 

1944 

June  15,  1944 

l,ll4 

i,oo4 

980 

1945 

June  15,  1945 

1.310 

1,212 

1,124 

1946 

June  15 1  1946 

1,492 

l,4oi 

1,355 

The  number  of  conservation  districts  indicated  as  organized  is  based  upon 
certificates  of  organization  being  issued  by  the  respective  States.  This 
is  the  time  at  which  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  generally  requested, 
either  by  the  governing  body  or  by  farmers  who  are  assisting  in  organizing 
this  body,  to  assist  the  districts  in  making  reconnaissance  surveys  and  in 
developing  work  plans  and  programs  before  i'^emoranda  of  Understanding  with 
the  Department  and  supplemental  agreements  with  the  S'oil  Conservation 
Service  are  signed.  After  that  time,  of  course  other  assistance  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  farmers  and  ranchers  through  the  districts. 

(2)  Funds  Available  for  Assistance  to  Conservation  districts 


Fi seal 

Year 

Funds 

Appropriated  or 
Requested 

Average  Amount  Funds 
Provided  per  District- 
Year 

1944 

$20,083,720 

$20 , 494 

1945 

25,490,840 

22,679 

1946 

26,390,200 

19,476 

(30,7^2.900)1/ 

(22,693)1/ 

]J  For  purposes  of  this  tab'olation  only,  these  19^6  figures  include 
overtime  pay  of  $4,35^,700  and  $3,217  respectively,  in  order 
to  provide  comparability  with  the  araou  ts  shown,  for  1944  and 

1945. 
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(3)  Number  of  Farms  and  Acreage  in  Conservation  Districts 


Date 

No.  Districts 
Organized 

Number  Farms 
Included 

Approx.  Acres 

in  Fa.rms 

Ac  tual 

June  15,  1943 

902 

2,365,000 

338.728,000  . 

Average  per  district 

— 

2,622 

375.530 

June  15,  1944 

I,ll4 

2,870,000 

418,458,000 

Average  per  district 

- 

2.576  ■ 

375.636 

Estimated 

June  15,  1945 

1,310 

3,360,000 

491,958,000 

June  15,  1946 

1,492 

3,815,000 

560,208,000 

( ^)  "To  Date"  A<^ ompl_i siyiLen t s J une_  30 »  19^^ 


Individual  farm  and  ranch  plans  228,036 

Acres  planned  .  62,118,997 

Acres  treated . 31»^^^>0^6 


During  the  fiscal  year  19^^»  in  assisting  districts,  Service  technicians  ' 
prepared  57«T25  conservation  farming  plans  covering  18,162,057  acres  and 
assisted  in  establishing  practices  on  11,182,662  acres.  The  average,  cost  ' 
to  the  Service  of  preparing  farm  plans  in  the  fiscal  year  19^4  was  approx¬ 
imately  $.4l  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  treating  an  acre  was-  approximately- 
$1.01.  The  per-acre  cost  to  the  individual  farmer  averages  two  to  three' 
times  the  cost  to  the  Service.  The  farmers  furnish  labor,  equipment, 
material,  and  most  of  the  planting  stock,  and  in  addition  pay  operations 
and  replacement  costs  on  the  heavy  equipment  not  available  on  their  farms. 
More  and  more  farmers  arevilling  to  meet  their  share  of  the  expense  and 
are  reo^uesting  the  assistance  of  soil  conservation,  districts  and  the 
Service  because  they  have  learned  that  conservation  farming  pays  dividends-. 

The  beneficial  effect'  of  the  conservation  farming  program  is  reflected  in 
data  secured  from  more  than  9 >000  cooperating  farmers  operating  approxi¬ 
mately  3  >900,000  acres.  These  reports  '  show  that  the  a.verage  per-acre 
yields  of  major  crops  was  increased  33*5  percent  after  the  adoption  of 
conservation  farming  plans,  as  compared  to  yields  on  these  same  farms 
before  conservation  practices  vrere  applied.  The  increased  per-acre' 
yields  were  secured  by  retiring  steep  and  badly  eroded. acres  — -cropped 
more  often -than  not,  for  a  return  below  the  cost  of  production —  from 
cultivation  to  permanent  vegetation,  a.nd  by  treating  the  remaining  good 
acres  in  accordance  with  their  needs  and  dedicating  them  .to  the  crops 
for  which  they  were  best  suited  in  practica.l  rotations.  For  example,  the 
9,000  district  cooperators  reported  an  increased  production  of  1,380,000 
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bushels  of  corn  from  32,000  fewer  acres.  This  v;as  an  increase  of  22  per¬ 
cent  in  total  bushels  of  corn  produced' from 'a’decfei^e  '" of  13' 'percen'f' In'*"*" 
the  apea  of .  land  in  corn.  V/heat  production  increased  26  percent  fhom 
11  percent  fewer  wheat  acres.'  "Equally  significant  increased  per-acre 
yields  are  shown  on  many  other  crops-,  such  as  oats,  barley,  cotton^, 
tobacco,  and  potato:es.  Increases  are  likewise  shown  in  livestock, 
poultry,  and  hog  production. 

During  the  past  few  years,  .due  to  the  limited  funds  available  and  the 
rapidity  vdth  vrhich  conservation  districts  vrere  organised,  technical  and 
other  assistance  rendered  has  been  inadequate  because  it  was  necessary 
to  spread  it  too  thinly.  With  the  special  increase  provided  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  1945,  more  planning  technicians  and  conservation  aides 
are  being  made  available  per  district  in  order  to  a.cceilerate  farm  planning 
and  the  application  of  conserve tion  .-practices .  Additional  f^inds  were  also 
provided  specifically  for  the  purchase  of  certain  equipment  such  as  crawler 
tractors,  terracers,  scrapers,  etc.,  for  loan  and  grant  to  conservation 
districts.  This  equipment  will  enable  the  newly  organized  districts  and 
those  older  districts  which  have  never  received  equipment  to  carry  out 
better  soil  and  water  conservation  and  land-use  programs.  'Conservation 
districts  could  effectively  use  much  more  equipment  on  conservation  work 
if  it  can  be  made  available.  --Available  equipment  is  scheduled  to  farmer 
cooperators  within  the  districts,  on  a  fee  basis,  by  the  district  govern¬ 
ing  bodies.  Eunds  realized  by  the  districts  from. such  equipment  rental 
are  used  to  keep  their  equipment  in  repair  and  to  accumulate  funds  to  re¬ 
place  it  when  it  becomes  worn  out. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1944,  one  or  more  conservation  practices  were 
established  on  402,663' farms  in  conservation  districts,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  7»235»000  acres  were  treated  as  a  result. of  the  "Widespread 
Application  of  Conservation  Practices"  program.  Service  technicians  .  - 

held  10,630  training  meetings  at  v/hich  195 >085  ■  farmers  local  lead¬ 
ers  were  in  attendance.  Local  farm  leaders  in  districts-, ■  vrho  had  been 
trained  by  Service  technicians,  held  16,213  recorded  meetings  at  which 
308,324  farmers  and  farm  cooperators  were  present.  There  vrere  6S,5l4 
farmers  vrho  participated  in,  or  received  special  on-the-job  instructions 
at  18,227  method  demonstrations  held  by  technicians  of  the  cooperating 
agencies  and  by  local  leaders  trained  by  the  technicians,  This  v.rork 
has  given  great  impetus  to  the  National  soil  and  water  conservation 
program.  ■ 

Cooperation  vrith  other  Pederal  and.  State  agencies;  In  order  to-employ 
every  available  means  for  encouraging  adoption  of  soil  and  vrater  conserva-  ■ 
tion  practices  and  to  create  a'  greater  public  consciousne.ss  of  the  erosion 
and  land-use  problems,  close  cooperation  ie  being  maintained  vrith  other 
Pederal  and  State  agencies  concerned  vrith  conservation  vrork  and  somd. 
land-use-. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  39  employees  cooperatively  emnloyed  with 
the  Extension  Service  in  35  Sta.tes  and  Puerto  Rica.  These  men  assist  in 
the  development  of  local  conservation  programs  in  cooperation  v/ith  county 
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agents,  assist  in  developing  the  educational  material  to  he  used  in  the 
"Widespread  Application  of  Conservation  Practices"  program-,  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  inf  ormat  ion- regarding  the  general  Service  program  to  conservation 
districts,  and  o-ther  State'  agencies  which  are  cooperating  to  secure  better 
land -use. 

With  the  additional  funds  specifically  provided  therefor  in  the  19||5  aP" 
propriatipn,  the  "Widespread  Application  of  Conservation  Practices  prograjn 
is  being  expanded  to. cover  all' agricultural  counties  outside  of ' legally 
organized  soil  conservation  districts.  The  Service  will  implement  the 
undertakings  of  the  Extension  Service  in  carrying  on  educational  work  in 
this  same  territory  on  the  district  approach  as  the  most  successful  means 
of  se.curing  organized  action  for  soil  and  water  conservation  and  proper 
land-use.  The  plan  is  to  assign  various  district  conservationists  addi¬ 
tional  work  territory ' adjacent  to  the  conservation  districts  which  they 
are  now  serving,  although  in  some  pla.ces  full-time  "outside-district" 
assignments  of  technicians  will  be  required.  These  employees  vdll  assist 
v/ith  the  "Widespread  Application"  program,  plan  Extension  conservation 
farming  demonstrations,  and  inform  farmer  and  rancher  groups,  through 
meetings  and  otherwise,  of  the  beneficial  effects  to  agriculture  of  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  program and  thus  stimulate  interest  in  the 
organization  qf  soil  conservation  districts.  * 

In  1944  there  were  4,272  farms  outside  of  conservation  districts  that  ap¬ 
plied  one  or  more  conservation  practices  on  approximately  38,900  acres, 
as  a  result  of  the  "Widespread  Application"  program.  Service  technicians, 
generally  in  cooperation  vrith  county  agents,  held  I56  training  meetings 
for  local  farm  leaders  at  vrhich  5*^89  farmers  and  local  leaders,  were 
present.  -These  farm  leaders  in  turn  held  709  recorded  meetings  which 
were  attended  b-y  4o,971  farmers  and  farm  operators;,  l’,S62  farmers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  or  received  special  on-the-job  instructions  at  36I  method 
demonstrations.  "  '  .  ' 

The  extreme  importance  to  the, western  States  of  snow  survey  operations 
and  related  work  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $75iOOQ  funds  for  this  vfork 
in  the  I945  "Operations"  appropriation.  This  work  had  cost  S10,000.in 
1944,  but  the  limited  extent  of  the  v/ork  possible  with  these,  funds,  coupled 
with  the  essential  nature  of  the  information,  made  it  imperative  to  expand 
the  surveys. to  additional  important  snowfall  areas  and  to  provide  special¬ 
ized  technical  guidance  on  related  work  such  as  the  efficient  use  hf  avail¬ 
able  irrigation  water ,  recommending  flood  control -measures ,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  water  sup;^lies  during  drought  periods.  Wew  snow  co-urses  are  being 
located  to  provide  adequate  information  on  snow-v.^ater  storage;  shelter 
cabins  are  being  constructed  near  isolated  courses-  and  stocked  vrith  emer¬ 
gency  provisions,  supplies,  and  equipment ;’ and  some  additional  personnel 
v;ill  be  employed  to  make  surveys.  Other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  interested  farmers  and  private  organizations  are  cooperating  in  making 
these  snow  surveys  by  furnishing  surveyors  and  certain. facilities  and 
equipment . 
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The  Service  continue  to  meke  availahle  to  the  armed  services  such 

assistance  as  can  he  rendered  on  erosion  control,  .dust  'suppression ,  drain¬ 
age,  flood  control,  protection  of  water  supulies  from  sedimentation,  and 
similar  protective  and  facilitating  services  on  and  near  c'ajnp 'sites ,  air 
fields,  and  other  military  areas.  * 

Operation  of  conservation  nurseries  for  the  furnishing  of 'plants'  for  use 

in  soil  and  water  conservation  ouerations;  'fork  in  the  cdnservation 
nurseries  is  divided  into  three  -general  types  of  activity;  ohservatidnal 
studies,  woody  plant  production,  an.d  seed  production  and  Collection. 
Beginning  vrith  the  fiscal  year  19^3  there  has  been  a  steady  adjustment 
made  in  the  nursery  program  which  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  decrease 
in  the  production  of  woody  planting  materials  and  an  increase-  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  uncommon  or  improved  grass  and  legume  seed.  In  19^3'» 
mately  10  percent  of  nursery  funds  were  spent  for  observational  work, 

70  percent  for  woody  plant  production  and  20  percent  on  the  seed  program. 

In  1944  there  was  no  change  in  the  percentage  of  funds  spent  for  observa¬ 
tional  work,  but  the  expenditures  for  woody  plant  production  had  dropped 
to . 46  percent  and  those  for  seed  production  and  collection  had  increased 
to  44  percent.  Approximately  60, 000, 000  woody  plaints  were  produced  in 
1944  as  compared  tt  100,000,000  in  1943 •  Seed  production  and  collection 
increased  from  400,000  pounds  in  1943  to  900*000  in  1944. 

'The  Service  has  collected  seed  from  many  native  stands  o:f  forage  crop 
'species  to  be  used  to  revegetate  lands  needing  reseeding.  It  has  also  en¬ 
couraged  cooperators  to  collect  these  seeds  .and  to  produce  as  much  of  their 
own  farm  requirements  as  possible.  Technical  assistance  and  the  use  of 
equip.ment  have  been  furnished  for  this  purpose.  The  improvement  of  pas¬ 
tures,  hay  meadows,  and  range  land  is  of  utmost  importance  to  meet  the 
demands  of  feed  and  forage  for  livestock.  The  productiveness  of  range 
and  pasture  lands  can  be  increased  through  seeding  of  improved  strains 
>  and  varieties  of  grass  and  legume  seed.  As  new  and  improved  strains 
and  varieties  a.re  developed  by  plant  breeders  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
■  tions,  they  must  be  increased  in  quantity  from  a  few  ounces  of  imnroved 
seed  to  thousands  of  pounds  so  the  seed  ca,n  be  supplied  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  as  foundation  Stock.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  m'alces  avail¬ 
able  the  seed  produced  or  collected  by  its  nurseries  to  district  cooper¬ 
ators  who  in  turn  use  the  seed  to  improve  their  pastures  and  grazing 
lands  and  also  carry  on  the  seed-increase  program  with  the  foundation 
stock  given  them, 

(d)  Conservation  and  'U'se'  of  Agricultural  ^and  Resources 

(Allotment  to  Soil  Conservation  Service)  ■ 

This'  budget  schedule  covers  obligatio'ns  in  the  fiscal  years  -1944  aud  1945 
for  technical  and  related  services  and  equiument  underran  allotment  for 
assisting  farmers  in  carrying  out  drainage  and  irrigation  practices  ap¬ 
proved  under  the  1944  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. ' 
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(e)  Srosion  Control,  Everglades  Region,  Florida 

Appropriation  Act-j"’1945''  . . . .  . . . . ■ . . .  $72,248 

Budget  estimate,  1946  . ....'i.'. .  54, 500 

Change  for  1946:  -  .  ■ 

Overtime  decrease  .......  -8,37^  -  ■ 

Other  decrease  ..........  -9,372  ■■  ■  -I7 , Jk8 


PROJECT  STATEMENT, " 

Proj  ect 

1944 

1945 

( estimated) 

1946 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Soil  conservation'  control 
measures  including  researcj 
and  demonstrations  in  fire 
cbnttol,  drainage,  and 
irrigation  to  eliminate.  " 
fire  hazards  and  subsi'denci 
in  peat  soils  of  .  the 
Florida  Everglades  area  , . 

1;  - 

-J 

$69.19^ 

$63,872 

$5^.500 

-$9,372(1) 

2.  Overtime  costs, 

9.082 

g,376 

_  _ 

-8.376 

Unobligated  balance  ........ 

.  316 

_  _ 

-  — 

-  — 

Total  es.tima.te  or  appro¬ 
priation  . . 

78,592 

72,248 

54,500 

-17.748 

Ih'CHEASES  OE  DECHSA3ES 

The  decrease  of  $17,748  for  1946  consists' of  the  $8,376  decrease  for  over¬ 
time,  and  *■ 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $9,372  due  to"  the 'comnlet ion  of  the  survey  of  geological 

rock  formations  underlying  the  Everglades  project  area  and  to  the  par¬ 

tial  com-pletion  of  the  topograr)hic  surveys  "being  made  of  the  area.  ■ 

WORK  ITEEER  THIS  APPROPHIATIOH 

Objective;  The  work  is  concerned  with  the  development,  construction,''  and 
demonstration  of  water  control  facilities  and  the  establishment  of 
conservation  farming  methods  for  the'  purpose  of  reducing  the  fire 
hazards  and  conserving  the  soil  and  water  resources  in  the  Everglades  ■ 
region  of  Florida.  ‘  •  .  ..  .  . 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  The  Everglades  area  of  Florida  consists 
of  approxima-tely  2,700,000  acres  of  peat  -and  muck  land  with  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  10  to  16  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  '-Abotit  30  years  ago, 
drainage  outlet  canals  were  constructed  and  since  then  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  to  drain  the  area  with  little  or  no  considera¬ 
tion  having  been  given  to  any  factor  except  water  disnosal.  It  has 
been  found  that  uncontrolled  drainage  lowers  the  ground  water  table 
in  the  area  and  has  been  conducive  to  excessive  damage  by  fires  and 
j  even  more  serious  soil  deterioration  through  the  slow  oxidation  of  the 

I  organic  soils.  Practically  all  of  the  cultivated  muck  land  and  a 

I  considerable  amount  of  the  virgin  peat  land  has  subsidedae. much  as  six 

feet  since  drainage  work  started.  The  seriousness  of  this  loss  of  ele- 

j  vation  can  be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  the  elevation  of  the 

land  over  most  of  the  Everglades  area  which  is  suitable  for  agricultural 
L.  development  is  now  but  ten  , 
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The  lowering  of  the  ground  surface  of  the  Everglades,  has  complicated 
drainage  problems  by  reducing  the  capacity  of  the. outlet  ditches  to 
such  an  extent  that  difficulty  is  being  encountered  in  disposing  of 
storm  waters  from  some  of  the  land  already  under  cultivation,  while 
during  dry  periods  uncontrolled  drainage  has  lowered  the  water  table 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  peat  soils  tend  to  dry  out  and  present  a 
serious  fire  hazard.  It  is  now  realized  that  water  control  during 
the  dry  season  of  the  year  is  as  important  to  the  agricultural  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  area  as  is  drainage  during  the  wet  season  of  the  year. 

Approximately  125»000  acres  located  in  the,  northern  part  of  the 
Everglades  is  under  cultivation,  A  large  part  of  the  area,  however, 
is  unsuited  for  agricultural  development  because  of  the  depth  and 
character  of  the  peat  and  muck  soil  and  the  underlying  strata;  thus, 
before  additional  land  is  brought  under  cultivation,  the  areas,  suit¬ 
able  for  cultivation  should  be  determined  and  a  sound  method  of  water 
control  should  be  developed  that  will  permit  satisfactory,  drainage, 
conserve  the  soil,  and  reduce  fire  hazards.  Under  ejcisting  pressure 
to  expand  food  production,  the  area  under  cultivation  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  Experience  has  clearly  shown  the  dangers  to’ the  natural 
resources  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  landowners  involved  in  such  an 
expansion  unless  the  program  is  given  sound  technical  direction, 

Q-eneral  Plan?  There  is-  a  general  realization  on  the  part  of  landowners 
in  the  Everglades  area  that  water  control  is  essential  to  the  sound 
development  of  the  region  and  that  a  dependable  program  of  expanding 
agricultural  production  and  reducing  fire  hazards  cannot  be  planned 
without  the  technical  data  being  obtained  under  this  project.  The 
program  includes  the  making  of  topographic  and  land-use  capability 
surveys;  construction' of  dykes,  spillways,  dams,  and  other  water- 
control  structures;  studies  ofruh-off,  seepage,  and  evaporation;  and 
development  of  v;ater  management  and  fire-prevention  practices. 

Federal  expenditures  are  matched  by  at  least  equal  expenditures  for 
the  same  nurpose  by  the  State  of  Florida  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  thereby  doubling  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Examples  of  Progress  and.  Current  Program;  The  field  work  in  connection  ■ 
with  the  soil-capability  survey  has  been  completed,  and  a  report  on 
the  work  is  in  preparation.  The  data  obtained  make  it  possible  to 
determine  the  boundaries  of  potential  agricultural  land  and  to  segre¬ 
gate  it  from  marginal  agricultural  land  as  well  as  from  tracts  which 
should  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state  as  wildlife  and  recreational 
areas.  This  information  is  important  because  of  the  current  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  agriculture  in  the  region.  The  survey  shows  that  less  than 
half  a  million  acres  of  the  several  million  acres  of  muck  land  in’  the 
Everglades  have  soil  characteristics  suitable  for  long-time  agricultural 
development.  '  . 

An  accurate  control  map  of  the  Everglades  area  has  been  completed  and 
good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  topographic  surveys  of  the  area. 
Several  thousand  additional  miles  of  transit  and  level  lines  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  topographic  data  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  devehop- 
ment  of  plans  for  water  control. 


O 
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Studies  are  being  made  to  develop  ground-water ' control  methods  and  to 
determine  the  effect  of  ground-water  control  upon  the  subsidence  of 
muck  soils',  upon  crop  growth,  and  upon  fire-  hazards.  The  feasibility 
of  discharging,  excess  water  from  cultivated  tracts  onto  dyked  undevel¬ 
oped  tracts  in  order  -to  decrease  the  amount  of  water  that  must  be  handled 
by  outlet  canals-  is  also  being  studied.  A  section  of  cultivated  land  has 
been  dyked  and  a  portable  -  pump  installed  so  that  excess  water  can  be 
p-umped  out  and  discharged  onto  an  undeveloped  area  that  has  also  be^en 
stirrounded  by  a  dyke  to  retain  the  water  discharged  to  it.  The  object 
of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether  the  excess  water  can  be  disposed 
of  by  evaporation,  transpiration,  and  percolation  instead  of  requiring 
an  outlet  ditch  for  its  disposal. 

Two  large  evaporation  tanks  have  been  installed  at  the  Everglades 
Experiment  Station,  and  studies  are  under  way  to  obtain  data  both 
on  the  evaporation  from  free  water  surface  and  the  water  loss  from 
land  with  a  native  grass  stand  in  order  to  determine  the  relationship 
betv/een  evaporation  and  transpiration  under  open  glade  conditions. 

It  is  also  planned  to  dyke,  ditch,  and  equip  with  pumps  two  experi¬ 
mental  10-acre  tracts  of  muck  land,  one  of  which  will  be  in  an  area 
underlain  with  a  comparatively  impervious  rock,  and  the  other  in  an 
area  underlain  with  porous  rock.  Investigations  will  then  be  carried 
on  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  controlling  the  water  table  in 
areas  underlain  by  porous  rock,  and  to  compare  the  cost  of  such 
operations -v/ith  similar  operations  in  tracts  underlain  with  compara¬ 
tively  impervious  rock.  . 
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( f )  Farn  and  Other  Private  forestry  Cop-perat ion 

(Allotment  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 

This  "budget  schedule  covers  o'bligations  for  the  fiscal  years  1944  and 
1945  under  an  allotment  from  the.  appropriation  "Farm  and  Other  Private 
Forestry  Cooperation",  for  cooperation  with  States  in  carrying  out  farm 
forestry  demonstrations  on  representative  groups  of  farms  in  order  to 
encourage  the  conservation,  and  development  of  the  farm  woodland  as  a 
productive  unit  and.  integral  part  of  -the  farming  "business.  The  appro¬ 
priation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  heading 
"Farm  and  Other  Fpiyate  Forestry  Cooperation"  (See  Forest  Service). 

(g)  Flood  Control,  Ceneral  (Transfer  to  Agriculture) 

(Allotment  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  for  the.  fiscal  year  1944  under  an 
allotment  for  preliminary  flood  control  examinations  and  "surveys..  The 
obligations  shown  represent  the  cost  of  terminal  leave  due  employees  as 
of  June  30 «  1943  v/hen  work  under  this  item  was  suspended. 

(h)  Special  and  'Technical  .Investigations,  International  Joint' 

Commission,  "United  States  .and  G-reat  Britaih. 

(Transfer  to  Soil  Conservation  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  a  transfer  from  the  State 
Department  for  special  and  technical  investigations  in  cooperation  with 
the  International  Joint  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  G-reat 
Britain,  in  appraising  the  effect  of  ground-water  conditions  of  lands 
adjacent  to  Kootenai  Lake  in  Northern  Idaho  caused  by  operation  of  hydro¬ 
electric  facilities  in  Canada.  This  is  a  service  nerformed  for  the  State 
Department  to  secure  technical  data  required  in  connection  with  treaty 
obligations. 

( i)  Working  Funds  (Soil  Conservation  Service) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances  pursuant  to 
Section  6OI  of  the  Economy  -^ct  of  June  30*  1932*  for  technical  and  other 
services  performed  for  the  War  Department  and  other  Federal  Agencies,  as 
shown  in  detail  in  the  Statement  of  Obligations  under  Supplemental  Funds 
apuearing  at  the  end  of  the  explanatory  notes  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 
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( j )  Land  Utiliza.tion  and  Retlrsnient  of  Subnarginal  Lsnd 

Appropriation  Act,  19^5  . . . . . ^1,250,000 

Budget  est i^naf  e .  1946  . . . ■ . ' _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ......  1,087.300 

Change  for  lOLS-s '  •  '  '  .  ■  ■ 

Overtime  decrease  .  -162^700 

ilo  other  change  . . . o . . . . . . . . . . .  ■  -162,700 


PAOJSCT  STATBiiSNT 


Pro  ject 

1944 

1,945 

( estimat  ed) 

1946 

(estima.ted) 

Increase  or 
deer  ea.se 

1.  Acquisition  of  land  .. 

2.  -.Development  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  land  acquired. 

3.  Overtime  costs  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

$26,094  ' 

1,073,604 

165,344 

' 11,078 

$13 , 800 

1,073,500 

162,700 

$13,800 

1,073,500 

-162 , 700 

Total  estii-Ta.te  or 

ampropfiation  . 

1,276,120 

1,250,000 

1,087,300 

-162,700 

DLCxlSASS 

(l)  Decrease  of  $l62,700  due  to  elimination  from  the  1946  estimates 
of  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1945.  overtime  cost. 


.WORK  U1DD3R  THIS  AEPROPRIATIOII 

Oh.ject ive :  The  ^''fork  is  concerned -with  the  acquisition,  development,  and 
management  of  suhmarginal  lands  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation, 
in  order  to  correct  maladjustments  in  land-use,  coi  serve  soil  and  water 
resources,  provide  opportunities  for  farm  families  to  obtain  the 
essentials  of  life  and  health,  and  improve  the,  general  .economy  of  rural 
. communities,  '  ' 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  In  many  rural  areas  of  the  TTnited  . 
States,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  acreage  in-  cultivation  or  subject 
thereto,  is  unsuited  for  sxich  use  because  of  natural  infertility, 
loss ‘of  productivity  thraigh  misuse,  location,  or  other  physj.ca,l 
factors.  Continuance  in  ■  cult  i  vat  ion  of  such  land  has  resulted  in 
further  depletion  of  the  soil,  farm  poverty,  tax  delinquency,  excessive 
costs  of  local  services  such  as  schools  and  roads,  and  an  increa.sed 
relief  load.  The  families  which  occupy  subraarginal  farms  are  generally 
stranded  in  their  present  localities,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  market 
for  their  properties  and  insufficient  financial •  resources  to  enable  them 
to  relocate  elsewhere. 

Solution  of  the  human.,  land,  and  governmental  problems  in  those  areas 
where  a  substantial  n''imber  of  the  farms  are  imsuited  for  cultivation 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  changes  in  land- use  and  occupancy.  These 
adjustments  are  generally  so  far-reaohing  as  to  be  beyond  the  ability 
of  both  individua.l  fa,milies  and  local  governments  to  bring  about.  The 
authority  contained  in  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead.- Jones  Far.m  Tenant 
Act  provides  for  making  the  necessary  changes  in  land-use  and  occupancy, 
and  the  means  whereby,  throua’h  coordination  of  public  programs  and 
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cooperation  of  local  governments,  rehabilitation  of  l?)nd  and  people 
can  he  permnently  effected. 

The  Soil  Cons.er.vat ion  Service  is  at  the  present  time  administering 
approximately  .7»200,000  acres  of  government -ovmed  land  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Barm  Tenant  Act.  Approxi¬ 
mately  6  l/4  million  acres  of  the  la.nd  which  were  a.cq_uired  under  the 
Land  Utilization -program  .are  best  suited  for  grazing  or  pasture;  around 
600,000  acres  are  adapted  to  forestry  development  and  managem.ent,  and 
the  balance  is  suitable  for  cropping,  ha.y  production,  recreation,  and 
wildlife.  About  1,100,000  acres  of  the  land  whi-oli  was  found  suitable  for 
grazing  required  specialized  treatment  in  order  t'l  place  it  in  productive 
use  consistent  with  its  capa^bilities.  This  treatment  consisted  of  general 
soil  stabilization  activities  and  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory 
vegetative  cover  through  seedbed  preparation,  seeding,  liming,  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  clear  up  complicated  patterns  of 
ownership  and  eliminate  economically  hopeless  farm  units  through  the 
purchase  of  submarginal  lands  and  putting  the  tracts  acquired  to  bene¬ 
ficial  use  in  conjunction  with  adjacent  private  lands.  The  Land  Utili¬ 
zation  project  land  resources  are  mp.de  available  to  loca.l  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  gra.zing,  cropping,  hay  production,  and  timber  harvest  in 
order  to  furnish  them  i.d.th  a  basis  for  ma.king  a  satisfactory  living  and 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  adopt  conservation  farming  methods, 
diversify  their  crops,  and  shift  to  a  less  intensive  use  of  their  lands. 

Forage  production  is  extremely  important  a.t  this  time.  The  grazing  and 
pasture  lands  on  the  Land  Utilization  projects  contribute  materially  to 
increase  the  annua.l  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  wool,  and  other  animal 
products.  Wartime  demands  for  an  increased  supply  of  timber  is  also 
being  met  by  controlled  harvesting  from  the  woodlands  on  the  projects. 

Much  of  the  work  under  the  Land  Utilization  program  is  necessarily  demon- 
strational  in  character.  It  is  intended  that  the  work  being  done  on  the 
existing  projects  will  help  stimulate  local  interest  and  action  in  cor¬ 
recting  maladjustments  in  the  use  of  land  and  in  establishing  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  adapted  to  land  not  suited  for  cultivation. 

G-eneral  Plan?  The  work  consists  of  (l)  making  surveys  of  submarginal 

land  areas  to  determine  the  tracts  of  land  to  be  purchased,  (2)  apprais¬ 
ing  and  purchasing  land  earmarked  for  acquisition,  (3)  developing, 
improving,  and  providing  urotective  maintenance  for  land  acquired,  and 
(4)  carrying  on  a  constructive  land  management  program  designed  to 
permit  the  maximum  utilization  of  the  land  by  local  farmers  and  ranchers 
consistent  with  conservation  principles  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  sound  agricultural  economy  for  the  area  and  at  the 
same  time  obtaining  an  equitable  ca.sh  return  to  the  Federal  Government. 
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G-enerally  opeyat'ions  plans  provide  that'-'s-orveys  "be  made  of  areas  of  land 
considered  unsuit ed  for  cultivation  to  ascertain  the  land-use,  economic, 
and  other  pertinent  problems  of  the  area  and  to  determine  which  tracts 
■must  he  purchased  in  order  to  permit  solution  of  the  problems^  If  funds 
are  ayai.-lable  to  purchase  the  land  marked  for  acquisition,  the  various 
tracts  are  appraised  to  determine  their  fair  market  value,  options  to 
purchase  are  obtained,  title  examinations  and  other  legal  proceedings 
are  completed,  and  the  purchases  consummated,.'  (The  land  purchase  phase 
of  this  program  has  been  deferred  for  the  duration  of  the  war.) 

Plans  for..t-he  development,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of  land  and 
facilities  .acquired  are  prepared  and  carried  ont  as  rapidly  as  avail¬ 
able.  funds  and  physical  factors  will  permit.  This  work  consists  of  ap¬ 
plying  erosion  control  measures;  establishing  proper  vegetative  cover 
on  abandoned  crop  land;  seeding  and  otherwise  improving  land  suitable 
for  pastures  and  other  grazing  use;  developing  vrells  and  springs;  con¬ 
structing  stock  watering  facilities  and  fences;  obliterating  useless 
buildings  and  fences;  tree  planting;  constructing  roads,  fire, breaks  and 
trails,  lookout  towers,  and  telephone  lines;  constructing  some  buildings 
and  recreational  facilities;  and  maintaining  facilities  in  good  repair. 

The  lands  and  facilities  on  the  Land  Utilization  projects  are  made 
available  to  local  f-armers  and  ranchers  at  equitable  rates  and  under 
specific  use  conditions.  Use  permits  are  granted  for  grazing,  cutting 
hay,  cropping,  timber  harvesti-ng,-  and  other  purposes.  Most  recreational 
facilities  are  handled  through  concessionaires’  contracts. 

Other  activities  on  the.  projects  include  patrolling  and  firefighting, 
and  dissemination  to  users  of  the  land  of  information  on  soil  and  wa.ter 

'  conservation  practices  and  proper  land-use. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Examples  of  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  phases  of  the  work  on  which  special  emphasis  is  being  placed 
at  this  time  are  cited  under  the  following  projects:- 

Acquisition  of  land:  General  land  purchases  were  discontinued  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  at  the  close  of  the  1Q42  fiscal:  year.  Although- 
most- of.  the  work  in  connection  with  land  purcha.ses  in  process  at  that 
time  has  been  completed,  as  long  as  the  Service  administers  Federal 
lands  there  will  still  be  some  necessary  expenditures  which  are  properly 
classified  as  land,  acquisition  costs  and  thus  come  under  this  project. 

The  work  involved- in  19^5  includes  clearance  of  titles,  including  reser¬ 
vations  in  title;  appraising,  title  examination,  a.nd  r  e  cor  dings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  land  exchanges;  settling  of  claims  from  county  tax  officials; 
final  closing  title  searches;  paj/ments  to  land-'-‘owners  of  funds  v^hich  have 
been  placed  in  the  outstanding . liabilities  account  of  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office;  and  disposition  of  land  purchase  funds  .withheld;  from  pa,y- 
raent  to  blocked  nationals. 
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Piles  covering  records,  legal  docunents,  and  correspondence  on  approxi¬ 
mately  55 » 000  individual  land  purchase  transactions  are  currently  "being 
maintained.  The  case  history  of  each  land  purchase  transaction  is  sent 
to  the  Fat iqnal  Archives  for  permanent  filing.  Before  su'bmitting  them 
for  filing  each, case  is  reviewed  and  completed  if  any  .requ-ir ed  documents 
are  missing,  and  a.  physical  check  ma.de  of  the  map  which  shovs  the  land 
acquired  under  the  Land  Utilization  program. 

Claims  v^ere ,  received  during  the  year  for  damages  sustained  to  farm  lands 
adjacent  to  Lake  Carl  Blackvrell  on  the  Central  OklaJaoma  Land  Utilization 
Project  in  Payne  County,  OklaJaoma,  "by  "back-water  during  periodsof  high 
water  level  in  the  lake.  Although  no  funds  had  "been  specif ically:  re^^ 
o^uested  for  land  purchase  in  the  fiscal  year' 1944,  it  was  determined  to 
the  Best  interests  of  the  government  to  purchase  three  tracts  of  land 
involved  and  a  flowage  easement  o^  a  fourth,  and  thus  elimina.te  further 
disputes, 

Fo  nevf  land  purchases  a.re  contemplated  during  the  fiscal  years  1^45 
and  1946, 

Management  and  development  of  land  acquired;  Because  of  the  reduced 
appropriations  in  the  past  several  yea.rs,  for  improvement  and  m.anagement 
of  the  lands  Being  administered  under  the  Land  Utilization  program, 
activities  under  this  project,  have  had  to  Be  curtailed  somevrha.t,  .  Every 
effort  has  Been  ma.de  to  keep  ma.nagement  and  maintenance  costs  as  low  . 
as  possiBle,  and  to  direct  maximum-  efforts  and  resources  to  doing,  the 
type  of  development  work  vrhich  was  currently  determined  to  Be  most 
essential  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Land  Utilization  program, 
and  vrhich  would  contriBute  most  to  the  vrar  effort, 

Empha.sis  has  thus  far  Been  placed  on  seeding  and  othervmse  treating  the 

idle  and  unproductive  lands  ovnied  -By  the  Government  to  Bring  them  into 

production  for  grazing  and  uasture  pur-poses*  Ma.intenance  vrork  on  ' 
previously-developed  :lands  has  Been  held  to  a  minimum  during  the  past. 
three  years.  Structures  such  as  fences.  Buildings,  recreational 
facilities,  stockwater  ponds,  dams,  spillwa3r-s,  and  telephone  lines . are., 
grad.ua.lly  getting  older  and  have  required  consideraBly  more  maintenance- 
in  the  fiscal  year  1945  to  keep  them  serviceaBle  and  to  prevent  large 
losses  in  Government  investment  due  to  rapid  deterioration  or  destruc- . 
tion  vrhich  vrould  occur  if  adequate,  maintenance  vrere  not  provided,  .  There 
is  .also  the  problem  of  the  great Ijr-  increased  war-time  demand.s  for  timber 
from  these  lands  vrhich  must  Be  met.  This  has  required  that  some  time 
of  the  regular  Land  Utilization  project  personnel  Be  diverted  from  .. 
improvement  vrork  to  that  of  selecting  and  marking  timber  for  cutting,  .  . 
supervising  timber- sales,  and  scaling  the  timber  cut. 

Since'  it  vrill  Be  necessary  to  utilize  more  f-unds  for  ma.int enance.and. 
timber  har-\;^est  vprk'during  the  fiscal  year  19^5  than  in  pr evious; years,  ■ 
less  land  will  Be  treated  than  was  originally  planned..  It  vr.ill  Be 
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possilDle  to  treat  atout  40  ,'000  acres  of  formerly  cult ivat ed  apd .  run¬ 
down,  low-producing  pasture  lands  so  that  they  nay  he  placed  in  pro  due- , 
tive  use  as  grazing  areas  or  hay  meadows.  By  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  there  will  still  he  approximately  375tOOO  acres,  located  in. 

27  livestock-producing  States,  requiring  treatment  to  fit. them  for 

pasture  and  grazing  purposes. 

One  area  of  land  purchased  in  ITew'York  State  vhich  includes  6,000  a.cres 
that  are  suitable  for  pasture  use  and  on  which  less  than.  ha.,lf  of  the 
planned  i!i5)rovements  have  been  made  is  furnishing  supplementary  graz¬ 
ing  for  1256  cattle,  S3  horses,  and  2100  sheep  ovmed  by  nearly  I50  dairy 
and  livestock  farmers  in  the  surrounding  area.  Growing  stock  are 
usually  placed  in  such  pastures  where  they  graze  in  common  vrith  stock 
owned  by  other  operators.  This  pro.ject  points  the  way  to  more  bene¬ 
ficial  use  of  large  acreages  of  lands  not  suitable  for  crop  production 
but  which  can  be  developed  successfully  for  Toa.sture  use.  It  is  also 
demopst  rating  .-how  groups  of  farmers  can  cooperate. in  controlling  and 
utilizing . lands  of  this  nature  which  are  distant  from. their  dairy  and 
livestock  farm.s.  ..... 

-  ,  .T  -  . 

Unimproved  pastiure  in  the  area  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Project  in  Missouri 
normally  produces  I5  to  20  pounds  of  meat  per  acre  per  year.  On  im¬ 
proved  areas  on  this  project,  and  on  a.  d  joining  improved  privately- 
owned  lands,  the  meat  production  is  averaging  from  200  tq  225  pounds 
per  acre  per  year.  .  ' 

Some  of  the  more  important  items  of  work  completed  under  this  project 
during  the  calendar  year  1-943  (ai^iounts  are  coirparable  to  fiscal  year  - 
1944)  v/ere  the  seeding  of  107,506  acres  of  unproductive,  formerly 
cultivated  or  abandoned  crop  land  to  perennial  grasses  and  legumes; 
construction  of  64l  miles  of  fences;  construction  of  262  livestock 
watering  facilities  (125  dams,  40  springs,  5O  dugouts,  and  3^  wells); 
construction  of  tw  fire  lookout  towers;  construction  or  'plowing  of 
2,387  miles  of  f  irebre.'^.ks ;  mo)"ing  and 'brushing  of  25, 656. acres  and 
the  construction  of  24  miles  of  telephone  lines. 

The  pasture  and  range  improvements  listed  will  provide  for  an  additional 
4,000  to  6,000  head  of  cattle  for  a  six-month  period  each  yea.r,  . 

There  were  7»9S3  i^se  permits  issued  to  persons  for  grazing,  cropping, 
hay  cutting,  harvesting  forest  products  and  miscellaneous  uses.  The 
5,889,056  a.cres  tha.t  were  Used  for  grazing- produced  1,^47,591  animal 
unit  months  of  forage.  Permits  w.ere  issued,  for  the- growing  of  a.nnual 
crops  on  l6,603  acres  and  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  21,954  acres.  Timber 
products  wer.e  harvested  am-ounting  to  .-13,861,169  bd.-ft.  of  saw  timber,  .  ^ 

3,370  cords  of  pulpwood,  62., 928  fence  posts  and  -5>Q63  cords ■  of.  fuel  ■  - 

wood  from  the  354,544 -acres  of  land  managed,  for  forestry  purposes.  ITet, 

revenue  to  the  Government  from  the  use  of  la.nds being  administered  under 


the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- j6nes  Farm  Tenant ‘Act ‘amount  ed 
to'  $451*000  for  the  calendar  .3/ ear  1943  and  It  is  estimated  th^.f'it  will' 
amount  te  $524,500  for  the  calendar  year  1944  and'^airound.  $510,000  f, of 
1945.  Of  these  amounts'25  per  cent  is  payable,  in  lieu  of  taxes,-  -to.  the 
counties  in  which  the  lands  are  located,  (see  notes  under  item  (l)  'below), 

(k)  national  Industrial  Recovery,  Public  Works  Administration 

(Allotment  to  Soil  Conservation  Seryice) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  in  the  fisca,!  year  19^4  und.er  an  al¬ 
lotment  for  protective  measures  prior  to  suspend;.ing  development  work, on  the 
Crab  Orchp.rd  Land  Utilization  Project  at  Carbdndale,  Illinois. 

(l)  Payments  to  Counties  from  Subma-rginal  Land  Program, 

Parra  Tenant  Act  (Permanent  Auur ouriation) 

This  ite.m  covers  obligations  for  the  payment  to  counties  of  25  percent  of 
the  net  revenues  received  each  calendar  yepx  from  the  use  of  lands  admin-;, 
istered  by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III -of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Parra  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937>  follows: 


Calendar  Year 
in  which 

Revenp.e  Received 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  Net  Revenue 

Appropriat  ed 
for  Fiscal  Year 
1944' 

Est  ima.ted 
for  Fiscal  Year 
^  1945  . 

'  '  Est  imat  ed 
for  Fiscal  Year. 
1946  :' 

1942 

$75,280 

19.1*3 

■  $112,750 

1944  '  ■  ' 

131,128 

1945 

$127,500 

Total  • 

75,280  ■■ 

243, 87S 

127,500  '  ■ 

(‘m.)  Excess  Payment s ,  -  Submarginal  Land  Program,  Par.m 
.  ■  ■  ■  Tenant  Act  (Permanent  Apur opr i at  iop. )  ' 

This  item  covers  obligations  ia,  the  fi  seal  year  194^,  for' refund.lrg  unearned 
receipts  which  were  colle.cted  for  the  use  of  lands  held,  by  the  Secretary.-, 
und.er:'Tit.le  III.  of  the  Parra  Tenant  Act,,  approved  July  22,  1937* 
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'SMEICTT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEIVENTAL  FUNDS 
C1944  and'  1945  amounts  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 


*  Obligations 

1944 


Estima,ted 

obligations, 


Estima.ted 
obligations , 
1946 


Cooperation  with  the  American 

Republics  (Transfer  from  State) 

Training  in  soil  conservation  i 
of  trainees  from  other  American  4 
Republics  Zj . .  . .  J 

Conservation  and  Use-  of  Agricul-  4 

tural  Land  Resource'-s  (Allotment  ■: 

to  Soil  Conservation  Se-rvice) :  4 

For  assisting  farmers  in  carry- 
ing  out  soil  and  vrater  conserva-4 
tion  practices  approved'  under  4 
the  1944  Agricultural  Program  ,  ■; 

A 

• 

Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry 

Cooperation  (Allotment  to  Soil  i 

Conservation  Service);  Coopera-t 
tion  with  States  in' carrying  out: 
farm  forestry  operations,  in-  ; 
eluding  intensive  projects  and 
technical  service  to  farmers  and; 
to  legally  competent  and  ade-  ! 

quate  organisations ' of  farmers 

*  • 

Flood  Control,  General  (Transfer  : 

to  Agriculture)  (Allotment  to  t 
Soil  Conservation  Service) !  • 

Preliminary  examinations  and  r 
surveys  . . i 


Special  and  Technical  Invest iga-  i 

tions,  International  Joint  Com-  i 

mission,  United  States  and  Great! 

Britain -(Transf er  td-,^ricul-  1 
ture)  (Soil  Conservation  Ser-  : 
vice) ;  Appraisal  of  results  of  : 
increasing  the  height  of  ground- 1 
water  table  of  land^  adjacent  toi 
Kootenai  Lake . : .  ! 


$31,271 


■  $3,390 


$33,683 


218,518 


■50,000 


138,180 


146,788 


1,210 


1.432 


1.750 


1,500 


1/  Budget  schedule  for  this  item  appears  under  .State  Department  section, 
of  the  Budget j.  page  596?  .  _ 
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.  :  Estimated  :  Estimated 

Item  -  -  . 

’•  QLligatiohs,.:'obligations 

t  .  ■  1946 

Workiu^  P\inds,  Agriculture  (Soil 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

Conservation  Service)  Advances 

« 

from: 

« 

• 

» 

Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 

• 

American  Affairs:  Com-prehen- 

• 

• 

♦ 

sive  training  -of  Latin  Ameri- 

• 

• 

can  technicians  in  the  princi- 

• 

• 

■# 

t 

pals  and  practices  of  soil  and 

• 

• 

» 

• 

water  conservation  and  proper 

• 

• 

• 

» 

land-use  . . . . . 

$25,806: 

■  ■  '$59!  ' 

Federal  Works  Agency:  Public 

Buildings  Administration,  pro- 

viding  wartime  security  for. 

field  cartographic  laboratories 

33.105;. 

4o,i49:  . 

Public  Roads  Administration, 

• 

• 

furnishing  of  .hydrologic  in- 

• 

• 

• 

formation  .  . . . . 

lj444:''  : 

i,6'85.;  ■. 

Total,  Federal  Works  Agency 

74,549: 

41,234;  ■■  -- 

Selective  Service  System: 

» 

f  . 

• 

Technical  direction  of  program 

• 

• 

• 

for  civilian  public  service 

• 

• 

• 

projects  for  conscientious  • 

• 

• 

* 

• 

objectors  . . . 

184,.259: 

190,045: 

State  Department:  Cooperation 

• 

• 

• 

with  the  Chinese  Government  in 

• 

• 

• 

• 

the  study  of  agricultural  pro- 

t 

» 

• 

blems  in  China  . . 

5..653; 

• 

War  Department:.  Corps  of  Engin- 

• 

• 

» 

t 

eers,  mapping. of  strategic. 

• 

t 

• 

areas  . . . 

44i,.397; 

51,861:  ;  ,  -  - 

Army  Air  Forces,  research. 

« 

• 

• 

» 

compilation,  drafting,  and, re- 

• 

• 

• 

production  of  .aeronautical  and 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

flight  charts. . 

84,408: 

■  '220,158: .  -  - 

Army  Map  Service,  translitera- 

t 

• 

tion  of  Chinese  maps  ........ 

5,219: 

2,213: 

Array  Map  Service,  preparation 

• 

• 

and  drafting  of  maps  and  ; 

• 

• 

charts  of  foreign  areas  .....  :  241,945: 

3,292;  V  - 

Total,  War  Department 

772,969: 

277,524;  "V 

Total,  Working  Funds 

1,023,236: 

508,862; 

National  Industrial  Recovery, • 

Public  '^orks  Administration  ; 
(Allotment  to  Agriculture)  (Al¬ 

lotment  to  Soil  Conservation  Ser-: 
vice) : '  C'ompletion'^  of  developments; 

under  vray  on  various  land 
utilization  projects 
Total,  Obligations  under  Supple¬ 
mental  Funds  . . 


l,4lg,S02 


710,700 


70,187 
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PAS  SENGER- CAHRY ING  VEHI CLES 


There  is  included  in  the  budget  estimates  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  the  sum  of  $510,655  to  provide  for  (l)  the  operation,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  repair  of  1,57^  passenger-carrying  vehicles  at  a  cost 
of  $390,655*  (2)  the  replacement  of  I50  of  these  vehicles,  or 

approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  fleet,  at  a  net  cost  of  $120,000 
with  estimated  exchange  allowances  taken  into  consideration,  llo  funds 
are  requested  for  the  purchase  of  additional  passenger-carrying  vehicles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  passenger  cars  owned  and  operated  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  one  vehicle  is  used  for  passenger  transportation 
on  official  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  remainder  of  the 
vehicles  are  used  in  the  field  to  provide  transportation  for  techni¬ 
cians  to  experimental  plots,  farms,  and  ranches  in  outlying  areas  which 
are  not  readily  accessible  to  common  carrier  transportation.  The  acti¬ 
vities  of  these  technicians  include  assisting  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
the  planning  and  application  of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices; 
the  installation  of  experimental  plots  and  equipment;  collecting  research 
data  and  servicing  scientific  instruments;  and  carrying  out  the  work  of 
developing,  managing,  and  protecting  land  owned  by  the  Government. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  policy  is  and  has  been  to  conserve  oassenger- 
carrying  equipment  to  the  utmost  by  using  it  only  for  essential  field 
research  and  operations  activities  in  areas  where  other  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  are  either  inadeq''aate  or  non-existent. 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  purchase  used  vehicles  rather  than  new 
ones  because  of  the  unavailability  of  the  latter,  or  should  it  be  im¬ 
possible  to  procure  some  of  the  vehicles  intended  for  replacement  of 
badly  v/orn  equipment,  the  funds  requested  would  be  needed  for  addi¬ 
tional  repair  expense  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  by  other 
methods.  Also,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  it  is  planned  to  auth¬ 
orize  the  use  of  personally  ovmed  automobiles  on  a  mileage  reimbursement 
basis. 

In  19^0,  a  service  policy  was  established  which  provided  for  trading  in 
20  percent  of  the  total  automotive  fleet  each  year.  The  average  age  of 
each  vehicle  traded  in,  had  it  been  possible  to  carry  out  this  policy, 
would  have  been  five  years  and  the  average  mileage  approxima. tely  75*000 
miles.  Because  of  the  war  emergency,  hovrever,  and  the  limited  availability 
of  cars,  the  service  has  been  unable  to  carry  out  a  program  under  this 
policy.  The  average  age  of  the  fleet,  therefore,  has  increased  materially. 
By  July  1,  1945  it  is  estimated  that  22  percent  of  the  fleet  will  have 
been  in  operation  nine  years  or  more. 

The  150  vehicles  to  be  purcha.sed  in  1946  v/ill  replace  an  equal  number 
of  cars,  all  of  which  will  be  193^  models  or  older  and  which  v^ill  have 
an  average  mileage  in  excess  of  90,000  miles. 
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PBHiLTY  MAIL 

^  Public  Lay^64^  78th  Congress/ 

^AlWt'nent  to  Soil  ■  Conservation  Service') 

Category  1  CatP|°:ory  2  Total 

19^5  $3,105  .$37,7^0  $40,g45 

19*^6  3.70^ _ 1*5.1*00 _ M9.103 

Change  +598  +7.660 _ +8.258 

Category  1  consists  of  technical  leaflets,  bulletins,  and  other  material 
relating  to  the  programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Approximately 
30  percent  is  sent  to  educational  and  other  institutions  and  organizations, 
30  percent  to  State,  county  and  municipal  agencies,  30  percent  to  individ¬ 
ual  farmers,  school  teachers  and  students,  and  10  percent  to  commercial 
organizations  and  agricultural  groups.  Material  under  this  category  is 
mailed  only  in  resoonse  to  specific  renuests. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  necessary  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  vliich  is  highly  decentralized.  About 
75  percent  consists  of  v/ithin-G-overnment  administrative  work  such  as  re¬ 
ports  and  forms  relating  to  x\'ork  program  progress  and  accomplishment; 
renorts  and  correspondence  regarding  the  status  of  appropriations  and 
miscellaneous  funds;  mailings  incident  to  recruiting,  hiring,  and  payment 
of  salaries  to  personnel;  correspondence  and  forms  concerned  vrith  the 
purchase  of  and  payment  for  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  and  so  forth. 
The  other  25  percent  of  mailings  in  this  category  consists  of  administra¬ 
tive  correspondence  between  Soil  Conservation  Service  offices  and  outside 
individuals  and  concerns. 

1/ithin-Service  and  inter-Departmental  administrative  v;ork  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  mailings  of  the  Ser\’’ice.  Because  of  the  nature  of  its  work, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  decentralized  its  organization  as  much 
as  possible.  The  greater  part  of  the  employees  of  the  Service  ^^^ork  out 
of  field  offices  directly  assisting  farmers  and  ranchers  to  prepare  and 
establish  cons erva..t ion  farming  plans.  These  estimates  cover  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  mail  to  be  dispatched  during  the  fiscal  year  1946  from  the 
llashington  Office,  seven  regional  offices,  forty-five  State  offices  and 
approximately  2,550  field  offices  located  in  conservation  districts, 
nurseries  and  research  projects.  Because  of  the  close  working  relation¬ 
ships  maintained  with  farmers,  ranchers,  soil  conservation  district 
supervisors,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other  federal  and  State  agencies, 
and  in  connection  with  its  purchasing  and  contracting  V7ork  the  Service 
must,  of  necessity,  also  conduct  a  substantial  volume  of  mail  with  outside 
individuals,  organizations,  and  business  concerns. 

The  increase  0  f  $8,258  for  1946  is  based  on  the  Budget  increase  of 
$^,251,928  for  soil  conservation  district  xv'ork.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  200  new  offices  \\7ill  be  established  in  the  fiscal  year  1946 
in  order  to  assist  newly  organized  soil  conservation  districts.  These 
offices  v;ill  require  an  increased  volume  of  mail  incidental  to  their  es¬ 
tablishment,  The  organization  of  new  conservation  districts  will  also 
renuire  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  volume  of  regular  mail  in  State 
and  regional  offices  due  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  mailing  lists 
for  official  instructions,  information,  and  reports,  and  for  performing 
the  normal  administrative  work  mentioned  under  Category  2, 
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